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THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1952 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFICIENCIES AND ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 


JOHN H. KERR, North Carolina, Chairman 


CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 
LOUIS R. RABAUT, Michigan GERALD R. FORD, JR., Michigan 


_Tuurspay, Fesruary 21, 1952. 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


FLoop ConrroL, GENERAL, EMERGENCIES 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. C. H. CHORPENING, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR CIVIL WORKS 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS BECAUSE OF FLOODS IN KANSAS RIVER 
BASIN 


Mr. Raxsavutr. We will consider a supplemental request for ‘Flood 
control, general, emergencies for 1952” for $5,750,000, as contained 
in House Document 348. 

General, would you please tell us the need for these funds? 

General CHorPEentnG. In fiscal 1952 we received an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for our general emergency fund. That plus the carry- 
over from previous years would normally have been adequate to take 
care of the situation. However, as the committee so well knows, we 
had a flood in the Kansas River Basin last year which required far 
more than the normal outlay of emergency funds for rescue work and 
for repair of the flood control works there. Our funds, therefore, are 
exhausted. Much more work is required to be done there this year 
and we know that there will be—this being the flood season of the 
year—there will be further requirements for emergency work during 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 

As is indicated in our justification sheets, to complete strictly 
emergency repair work at the Kansas Citys we estimate we will 
require $2,750,000. However, further strengthening of the flood 
protection works there will, in all probability, be necessary to provide 
adequate and safe structures to withstand the design flood. The 
full extent of the additional strengthening work is not yet known. 
Our supply of sand bags which we keep on hand for such floods has 
been badly depleted and we must replace them. 

Mr. Rasaut. The emergency flood-control money for 1952 was 
$10,000,000 and this is for an additional $5,750,000. 

General CHORPENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavt. So the revised figure is $15,750,000? 
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General CHorPENING. Yes, sir. 

Bon Raxsavut. What will be your total obligations from this fund in 
1952? 

General CuorpeninG. In all probability all of these funds will be 
obligated. _ Of course, sir, it is dependent on the occurrence of floods 
this spring. 

' Mr. Raxsavut. Your total estimated obligations? What will they 
De? 

General CHorPENING. I would estimate, sir, that all of these funds 
would be obligated during the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rapavut. You mean you will spend $15,750,000. Have you 
any money unobligated? 

General CuorrEentnc. We have some funds unobligated but we 
have at this time requests in our office which if approved would close 
out any remaining funds we have, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. How much do you have unobligated? 

General CHorPENING. All of it has been allocated. 

Mr. Rasavut. How much have you allocated? 

General CHoRPENING. $10,000,000 plus what was left over from 
the previous year. 

Mr. Rasaur. What was the unobligated amount? 

General CHorPeninG. We had an unallocated balance of $6,117,543 
on June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Rasavt. In the hearings a few weeks ago you said you had 
$7,685,000 unobligated. 

General CHorpPENING. The $7,685,000 was the unobligated balance 
on June 30, 1951, yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavt. I understand the funds from the Harlan County 
Reservoir were used for this work in Kansas. Will you show in the 
record the obligation and appropriation history of this program? 

General CHorPENING. We will include that for the record. 

(The following was submitted later:) 


Fiscal history, Harlan County Reservoir,:Nebr. 

















Fiscal year | Appropriation Obligations } Fiscal year | Appropriation Obligations 
1943-46... .__- 4 | 1 $708, 000 $1, 158, 135 | SIN oll aah nnbiesansteceeniigi $15, 475, 000 $9, 306, 355 
_ 2S ee 1, 700, 000 1, 041, 794 i PR aE SS 1, 000, 000 2 1,050, 472 
ee 9, 000, 000 8, 844, 204 || — 
eee 8, 000, 000 &, 910, 123 i] Petal... 5... 47, 133, 000 44, 612, 233 
1950...... 11, 250, 000 14, 301, 150 || 

| 1] 





1 Planning. 
2 Through Dec. 31, 1951, unobligated balance, Jan. 31, 1952, $2,541,945, 


General Cuorpentna. I would like to make a brief statement for 
the record in that connection, sir. When that emergency hit Kansas 
City we told the district engineer and the division engineer to use what- 
ever funds they had available to take care of the emergent situation. 
I am sure there may have been some funds that were not emergency 
funds utilized then and we replaced it at a later time. We felt Con- 
gress wanted us to take action and we took action promptly. 

Mr. Rasaur. Your breakdown shows an increase for personal 
services. Most of that is for labor work, isn’t it? 
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General Coorrentine. Yes, sir, for hired labor work. - 
Mr. Razsavut. That item goes up to $5,646,000. Is it necessary 
that you have $65,000 for extra travel? 

General CHorprEentnG. Those are estimates that we make of how 
the funds will be expended. Many times in emergency work we must 
recruit supervisory personnel and operating personnel from other 
places. For instance, during the Kansas floods we sent to our dis- 
tricts up and down the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to bring in 
experienced flood-fighting personnel. 

Mr. Rapaut. You have $350,000 available to date for rent and 
utilities services and you have an estimate here the supplemental for 
an additional $194,000. 

Is this request just following a pattern of what happened in the 

ast? 
. General CuorpEentna. That is correct. We base this on what our 
experience has been in connection with the breakdown of the use of 
these emergency funds. 

Mr. Ranaut. What happens to these funds if they are not used 
for this purpose? 

General Cuorrenina. They are available in ensuing years. At the 
beginning of the present fiscal year we did have a sum in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,000,000 unallocated. 

Mr. Raxsavr. Well, the available money for supplies and materials 
is $1,500,000, and the supplemental is an equal figure. 

General CHorpPEeNtInG. That is because we are proposing to replenish 
our stock of sand bags out of this fund. 

Mr. Rasaur. You have a pretty healthy sum of $2,270,000 for 
contractual services? 

General CHorpEeNnriNG. That is because we are doing the great bulk 
of the work now at Kansas City by contract. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is included in the item for taxes and assess- 
ments, showing $6,480 available and a supplemental for $5,800? 
General Cuorprentina. I will have to supply that for the record. 
Mr. Rapavt. Supply it for the record. 

(Insert information requested.) 


Opsect 15—Taxes AND ASSESSMENTS 


Includes the amounts of taxes and special assessments imposed by taxing 
authorities where the Federal Government has consented to taxation. 

Under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public Law 734, 81st 
Cong.) the wages paid to certain Federal employees became subject to social 
security deductions of 1% percent of gross earnings. A matching 1% percent is 
contributed by the United States Government. The amounts shown represent 
the cost of such Government contributions. 

Mr. Rasavur. What will happen if you do not receive these funds? 

General CHorPENING. If we do not receive these funds, sir, the 
work under way at Kansas City cannot be paid for out of emergency 
funds. It would either have to be done with other funds or it would 
have to stop and I do not believe Congress would want it to stop. 
The local people would really be up in arms if this work were stopped. 
Furthermore, any floods that may occur—and some certainly will 
occur in the next 4 months—will require emergency work and we would 
not have the necessary funds. 

Mr. Forp. General, at the end of fiscal vear 1951, what was the 
carry-over? 
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General Cuorprentne. The unallocated balance was $6,173,545. 
Now, as I stated earlier the balance unobligated was greater than that, 
something over $7,000,000. We had made the allocations but the 
funds had not actually been obligated in the field at that time. 

Mr. Forp. The appropriation for this fund in the budget for fiscal 
1952 was $10,000,000. 

General CHoRPENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The appropriation plus the carry-over would be the total 
amount available and that would come to $17,781,516? 

General CuoorpeninG. That would be the total unobligated. Yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Now, what is your obligation to date? 

General Cuorrenina. Our unobligated balance plus the appropria- 
tion for 1952 is essentially all allocated. The obligation right up to 
date, I do not have. We have it as of several weeks ago when we 
checked the field. 

Mr. Forp. It is your opinion that unless this appropriation is made 
there is likely to be a shortage of funds in the emergency fund if there 
is a flood disaster in any part of the United States. 

General CoorprentnG. Not only likely to be, there will be. We do 
not have funds available now to complete the work going on to repair 
the flood control works at Kansas City. 

Mr. Forp. Out of all the funds you have had available from this 
fund to date, how much of it has gone for the Kansas flood of last 
vear? 

General CHorPENING. Approximately $5,000,000 at the Kansas 
cities. That covers all the funds we have used there for rescue work 
at the time of the flood and then the flood fighting and the repair work 
immediately thereafter. You may recall that only a month or two 
after the major flood out there they had another minor flood and we 
had to get in there pretty rapidly and do work to stop the second flood 
from causing serious damage. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, out of the $10,000,000 appropriated in 
the regular bill for emergency work about 50 percent has been ex- 
pended on the Kansas City disaster? 

General Cuorpentn. Yes sir. The Kansas City project. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a high percentage of the usual amount appro- 
priated to be allocated to one project or one disaster? 

General CHorPENtING. Yes sir. It is. 

Mr. Forp. Is there an itemization in the record for where you spent 
the other $10,000,000 plus the previously unobligated amount? 

General CHorPENING. Yes sir. That was included in the regular 
appropriation hearings for 1953. 

Mr. Forp. Will any of this money be used to further the actual 

construction of a project or projects? 

General CHorPENING. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will it be used to bring parts of projects to where they 
were prior to the disaster? 

General CuorpEeninG. Yes, sir. That is the biggest use of these 
funds to bring flood control works up to the grade and section that 
they were prior to damage or destruction by a flood. 

Mr. Forp. How much will be available assuming this appropria- 
tion is made for all other disasters to follow? 

General CuorPEntInG. I do not believe I understood the question. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, assuming the $5,750,000 was appro- 
priated. Would that be free and clear of any obligations you have 
already incurred? 

General CuorpPentnc. No, sir. Actually only $2,000,000 is free 
and clear of obligations made. The balance is the requirement to 
complete the Kansas City emergency repair work and to replenish 
the sandbag stockpile. We have not obligated funds for the sand 
bags yet. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, out of the $5,750,000, approximately 
$3,000,000 is for contingencies between now and June 30. 

General CHorpPEeNtING. That is not quite correct sir. I think we 
should replenish the sand bags to have them available for future 
emergencies. But the $2,000,000 would be utilized actually to take 
care of work in the field. We would also use the sand bags which we 
want to have available. 

Mr. Forp. You actually have not overdrawn but you have some 
moral commitment perhaps. 

General CHorPeninG. We have not yet actually overdrawn. We 
are just about to overdraw. 

Mr. Forp. About $2,750,000 is potentially overdrawn? 

General CHorRPENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Did any other Government agencies reimburse you 
for work done in the Kansas city area? 

yeneral CHorPENING. Yes, sir. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency reimbursed the Corps of Engineers $2,710,864 for work which 
the Corps of Engineers performed. 

Mr. Rasaur, In what amount? 

General CuorPeNninGc. Approximately $2,700,000 for work that the 
Corps of Engineers did until that agency could get into operation. 
We were there. There was an emergency. Somebody had to get in 
and take charge and do the work and we did just that. 

Mr. Rasaur. You also have construction funds for the Kansas 
City area. Haven’t vou? 

General CHoRPENING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Why don’t you take this money you are requesting 
from the construction funds available? Couldn’t you do that if these 
funds were not appropriated? 

General CHorPentnG. We could but we would be deferring items 
of new construction, for the use of repairing old sections and we 
would have to come to this committee to replace such funds as we 
had utilized. 

Mr. Rasavur. What construction funds do you have presently 
available in this area? 

General CuorPeNntnG. It would be my estimate that we would have, 
perhaps, a million dollars available from previous years’ funds and 
then we have asked—and there is in our regular 1953 request addi- 
tional funds for new work at the Kansas Cities. 

Mr. Rasavr. Are you satisfied with the amount to be reimbursed 
by the Housing and Finance Agencies? 

General Cuorpentna. We had some discussion and a difference of 
opinion. We finally got down to where there was only in the neigh- 
borhood of $30,000 that we still believe we should be reimbursed. 
We have received the larger amount of approximately $2,700,000 and 
only about a week ago I wrote a letter to Mr. Foley, head of that 
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Administration, pointing out that we thought $30,000 additional 
should be reimbursed 

I do not know whether you want to put this on the record or not. 

Mr. Rasavt. I think it should be on the record. 

General CuorpPeninG. That difference comes in this regard. The 
President issued his proclamation of an emergency existing on July 14. 
The Governor of the State of Kansas did not issue his proclamation 
of an emergency until 2 or 3 days later. The contention of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is that until the State had declared the 
emergency none of their funds could properly be utilized. 

Mr. Rasavur. Were you in there doing the work? 

General CHorPENING. We were in there doing the work, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavr. It appears to me that they are standing on a small 
technicality. 

General CuorPeninG. We think so, sir, and I have officially 
written the Administrator pointing out that we think we are due to 
be reimbursed. Although the amount is comparatively small we feel 
we should have that reimbursement. 

Mr. Rasavrt. I would be inclined to agree with you. 

General Cuorrentne. If the committee would like, I could supply 
a copy of our letter either for the record or to the committee 

Mr. Razaut. Please supply it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Fesruary 4, 1952. 
Mr. Raymonp M. Fo ey, 
Director, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fotry: I am informed that upon the recommendation of your agency 
the Bureau of the Budget and the President approved the reimbursement of 
$2,710,864 for flood disaster work of the Corps of Engineers in the Kansas City 
district under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress. This amount is $30,720 
less than the amount certified by Colonel Lincoln, our district engineer; ‘this 
difference being a fair estimate of the work performed in Kansas prior to July 17, 
1951, and in Missouri prior to July 19, 1951, but subsequent to the President’s 
disaster declaration of July 14, 1951, and which your Kansas City office reported 
nonreimbursable because of instructions from your office. Information from our 
Kansas City district indicates that your representatives there believed this 
amount of $30,720 is nonreimbursable because of the fact that these funds were 
expended prior to the dates the governors executed disaster relief contracts with 
your agency. 

In view of the President’s letter to you dated July 14, 1951, it appears to me 
that the President intended for the Federal Government to initiate its efforts 
immediately in alleviating the flood disaster. Moreover, no rules and regulations 
had been issued pursuant to section 5 (b) of Public Law 875 which would prohibit 
reimbursement for this immediate flood rehabilitation work performed by the 
Kansas City district engineer. 

I trust that you will give further consideration to our request and recommend 
approval of reimbursement of the full amount of $2,741,584 certified as expended 
in accomplishing the emergency first-aid rehabilitation. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. H. CHOoRPENING, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Rasavut. Thank you, general. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 


WILLIAM G. STIGLER, Oklahoma 4H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
JOE B. BATES, Kentucky WALT HORAN, Washington 


WepNEsDAY, FrepruARY 20, 1952. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

Cc. A. GUSTAFSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIRE CONTROL, FOREST 
SERVICE 

HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Wuirren. We have before us a supplemental for 1952 with 
regard to fighting forest fires which is contained in House Document 
No. 348. 

For the past several years, as the record will show, we have been 
trying to handle this item with an annual appropriation, rather than 
through the former method of deficiency appropriations. However, 
in view of the large number of fires the past two seasons, it has been 
necessary to have deficiency appropriations. 

At this point we will insert in the record pages 1 through 13 of the 
supplemental justification. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


ForrEst SERVICE 
(H. Doe. No. 348) 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service, fighting forest fires 


EI nn ea ts aa cal eich tn im ee ea te 1 $5, 408, 571 
EEE AES SESS ERS ESET SO Oe oP Oe 7, 975, 925 
EES SG) IEE ERS ee 7, 056, 034 
puaeo, Gacmaase Next fipest year......<..........-...--.-.«-..<« 6, 000, 000 
cL A allt hs A a BOE ee la tgs ics pd aw 3, 500, 000 
Employment: 

Average number current appropriation______________-_----- 909 

Number involved this estimate_____..............--------- 765 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1951______-..------_-.------- 106 


1 Excludes $591,429 of 1951 obligations paid from 1952 appropriation of $6,000,000. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this estimate is to reimburse the national forest protection and 
management appropriation in the amount of $2,442,354 which was borrowed 
from it for fighting forest fires during the 6-month period July 1, to December 31, 
1951, and to provide a fund of $1,057,646 for emergency fire fighting expenses 
during the last 6 months of the fiscal year (January 1—June 30, 1952. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF $3,500,000, FISCAL YEAR 1952, FOR 
FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


The following tabulation and narrative statement give detailed information on 
forest fire fighting obligations and estimates pertaining to national forests in 
fiscal year 1952: 


Obligations to Dec. 31, 1951, for fire suppression and prevention 
(excludes $591,429 for costs incurred in fiscal year 1951 but 


charged to the 1952 appropriation) ______._.____..__...._--_-- $7, 975, 925 
Estimated requirements Jan. 1 to June 30, 1952, for fire suppression 
ee i EA Des ao ee eR AAPL Sh ae Po aide St aie 5S Snes 1, 057, 646 


Total fire fighting and prevention requirements for period 

July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, are estimated at_________- 9, 033, 571 
Less amount available from fiscal year 1952 appro- 
priation for fighting and preventing forest fires: 

(a) Appropriated for fiscal vear 1952____.______- $6, 000, 000 
(b) Plus estimated reimbursements____________- 125, 000 

(c) Less amounts obligated in fiscal year 1951 from 
AO RS SI no ne enti mae seer 591, 429 
———_—__——— — 5, 533, 571 


Toba OF eetinante |. i ee ee se 2 3, 500, 000 
Estimate for spring season January 1 to June 30, 1952 


It will be necessary, based on past experience, to suppress about 3,700 fires, 
involving the construction and holding of in excess of 900 miles of fire line, during 
the period January 1 through June 30, 1952. It is anticipated, again based on 
past experience, that most of these fires will occur in the Southeastern States, 
particularly in Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
South Carolina, and Texas, and in the Southwest and southern California. 

In New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California, based on present strength 
of the fire organization in those areas, several fires can be expected to escape 
initial attack during the months of May and June. The control of these run- 
away fires will likely involve heavy obligations involving the use of large numbers 
of men and machines to place them under control. 

The sum of $1,057,646 is estimated as necessary to cover fire fighting obliga- 
tions during the 6-month period ending June 30, 1952. 

This amount is slightly less than the average obligations in the last four spring 
seasons, although costs have increased. A tabulation of obligations during this 
period follows: 


Jan.-—June 30 
ag ot obligations 


GEES) Se: ane ae ea a ea AEN RSET ee. 
a a heel ey in ee es eS ene eer eee 
Re SEN eth e ORES ghia s bee's pees bien eh UR, 5 750, 406 
MW FRR Ge ECA oe Se eee Se ene ee ae eS eae ce 749, 000 
oe ON ee re ne ON ha SE a 4, 247, 800 
SER ee et Oe ee Re ME hy Pies ee a 1, 061, 950 


The disastrous 1951 summer and fall fire season 


Damages.—The summer and fall season of 1951 (July 1 to December 31, 1951) 
will be remembered as one of the five most disastrous years during almost 50 years 
of fire protection by the Forest Service. Approximately 1,025,000,000 feet board 
measure of high quality timber valued at more than $9,000,000 on the stump 
was killed by fire inside national forest boundaries. Damage to watersheds, 
young timber, and forage for livestock and game was very heavy, being in excess 
of $9,000,000. 

Heaviest losses in merchantable timber occurred in Washington, California, 
Oregon, Arizona, and New Mexico about in the order named. 

Destruction of more than 100,000 acres of young timber will prove very serious 
to the future timber producing capacity of several working circles. Heaviest 
losses of young growth were in Washington, California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The most severe damage to critical watersheds occurred in California, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. Damaging flash floods have already resulted from heavy 
rains following these fires. It is expected that more severe flash floods will occur 
when spring thaws take place. 
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Destruction or severe deterioration of valuable resources such as soil, water- 
sheds, merchantable timber, and young growth are not the total damages caused 
by fires. It was necessary to use vast numbers of woods workers to assist in the 
control of many fires. Losses in lumber production were heavy. Military per- 
sonnel contributed thousands of man-days to control of many fires. Cooperation 
was excellent but at considerable disadvantage to their training programs. Farm- 
ers, stockmen, and many others from all walks of life took time away from their 
normal activities to help control fires. It is estimated that in excess of 5,000,000 
man-hours was spent in suppression of fires in 1951—a real loss in production. 

Number of fires, July 1 to December 31, 1951.—The total number of fires during 
this period was 6,851. This exceeded the number of fires in the same period of 
1950 by 447, and the 5-year average by 223. More significant was the substantial 
increase in the number of lightning fires which accounted for 65 percent of the 
total number. The number of lightning fires during this period in 1951 was 
4,486, an increase over the 5-year average of 655, and over the 1950 number of 
763. In addition, the incidence of lightning fire occurrence as to time was much 
more serious in several localities, notably on several northern California forests 
where concentrations of lightning fires exceeded that of any previous year. Five 
hundred and sixty-five lightning fires developed on these forests from a single 
storm during August. Initial attack forces available numbered but 369 men 
which made it impossible to attack all fires in the time and with the strength 
required to control them while they were small. As a result it was necessary to 
recruit 4,800 loggers, ranchers, and others to help control the fires that might have 
been controlled if attack forces had been immediately available to dispatch to 
them. 

Area burned, July 1 to December 31, 1951.—In the summer and fall season of 
1951, 261,852 acres of land inside national forest boundaries were burned over. 
This exceeds the area burned during the same period in 1950 by 25,476 acres, 
and the 5-year average by 113,284 acres. Area losses were heaviest in California 
with 158,798 acres, Washington and Oregon with 57,692 acres, and Arizona and 
New Mexico with 28,725 acres. Only minor losses occurred in other States during 
this period. 

There follows a table summarizing pertinent data on fires. 





Fiscal 


5-year average fiscal year 1947 
year 1952) 


to fiscal year 1951 








Fiscal year 1951 | 
| 


} 
| 1 

| July 1 to | July 1 to | Jan. 1 to | | { 

| Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, | June 30, | Total July lto| Jan.1to; Total 
| 1951 | 1950 1951 | Dee. 31 June 30 


Number of fires: 





Man-caused_..-..-- , 68 , 052 73% 2,797 | 3.016 5, 813 
Lightning__- 3, 723 467 190 | 3, 831 | 747 4, 57 
|— —~— | tt | mee | me — | ——- —— ———$—_ ——___— 

Total. _- eee ee 1 6, 404 3, 519 j 9, 923 } 6, 628 3, 763 10, 391 

Area burned (acres) _-........-- | 261,852 | 236,376 136, 374 372, 750 148, 568 84, 751 233, 319 





The primary reasons for high suppression costs in the summer and fall of 1951 

(a) Higher operating costs.—Fire-fighting wages, equipment, and other suppres- 
sion expenses are increasing. In 1920 fire fighters were hired for 20 to 30 cents 
per hour; in 1927-38, 35 cents; in 1946, 77 cents; and in 1951, they averaged 
about $1.15 per hour. Other operating costs show similar increases. It costs 
at least 3% times as much to fight fire today as it did prior to 19388. 

(b) Tremendous line construction and holding job.— More than 2,800 miles of 
fire line of varying widths were constructed on more than 6,800 fires. This 
construction job is equivalent to building a fire line from Washington, D. C., to 
San Francisco. Such a construction job taken alone is a tremendous under- 
taking. When it is realized that much of the fire line had to be constructed 
after darkness in rough mountain country, with the fire pressing to cross it, and 
that all snags immediately inside the fire line had to be felled, it can be seen how 
very difficult such an undertaking is. Then, too, thousands of men in total 
had to be employed to make sure that the completed fire line was not crossed 
and that “spot”’ fires starting outside the lines were quickly controlled. In 
some instances continuous patrol was required for weeks after a fire line had 
been placed around a fire. 
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(c) Equipment and food.—Hundreds of miles of fire line were constructed far 
back from the roads. Food and equipment had to be brought in via manpack, 
packmule, or aircraft. Approximately 2,000,000 pounds were air-transported. 

(d) Transportation of fire fighters.—Lack of fire fighters in the vicinity of many 
fires required movement of men for distances up to 600 miles. Since time is so 
important to the control of fires, these men had to be transported to the fire area 
as quickly as possible. More than 11,000 men were transported by air. Many 
thousands more were transported in busses or trucks. 

The huge line construction and holding job (2,800 miles), the job of service and 
supply of fire fighters far removed from roads, and the tremendous job of trans- 
porting them, constituted the main items of fire fighting expense. 

The large expenditures for fire suppression would have been greater if certain 
‘other operations had not controlled most of the fires before they had a real chance 
of escaping. For example: 

Smoke jumpers parachuted to more than 300 fires during the period. It is 
estimated that if usual ground methods of transportation had been used the 
suppression bill would have been increased by $800,000. 

Tank trucks were dispatched to more than 1,600 fires, made initial attack on 
approximately 800 and assured control at low cost of approximately 600 fires. 


Deaths occurring on fires in 1951 

















Name Title Date State 
ow ae 
NN Ne Sn ee cs eeken Fire crewman... __-__-_- June 20,1951 | California. 
ED en acted Fire fighter__........_- July 4,1951 | New Mexico. 
NS ES ESE SS ER Aug. 22,1951 | Oregon. 
ts EERE SRO Bom” do................] Aug. 3, 1961 Do. 
RESTS Sea ECS to SE Gare Sept. 4,1951 | California. 
OS) ee Tractor operator -. _-_- Sept. 12, 1951 Do. 
Gea ae Fire fighier_......... .-| Sept. 1,1951 | Oregon. 
i 





Fire weather conditions in summer and fall season of 1951 and their relation to losses 
and the fire organization 

Severe drought conditions of 1950 continued in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Western Washington and Oregon experienced the driest fire season since 
1922, so dry in fact that commercial lumbering was halted and, because of the lack 
of hydroelectric power, a proposal was made to transfer important aluminum 
plants to other areas. Southern Colorado, Nevada, and Utah suffered from a 
prolonged drought. In the foregoing States midday temperatures were very 
high, fuels were extremely dry. Periods of high velocity winds were common. 

Losses resulting from fires were light in those areas where weather conditions 
were favorable and were very severe where drought, high velocity winds, and pro- 
longed periods of high temperatures characterized the fire season. The fact that 
heavy resource losses are usually associated with severe fire weather conditions 
does not mean that disastrous losses of natural resources from fires is inevitable, 
when fuels are dry, winds strong, and temperatures are high—that there is little 
that can be done about it. On the contrary, the potential effect of critical fire 
weather on resource losses can be greatly lessened through the adequate imple- 
mentation of fire plans designed to control, in their incipiency, the fires which 
occur under such conditions. 

The heavy losses during 1951 cannot be charged to critical fire weather alone. 
Another reason for such losses was the lack of an aqdeuate fire organization meas- 
ured in terms of men and machines to reduce the potential effect severe burning 
conditions would have on the spread of fires. 

History of appropriation for fighting forest fires 

From 1916 through 1950, the Congress appropriated each year in the regular 
appropriation act a nominal amount for fighting forest fires which was sup- 
plemented in all but 1 year, 1917, by a deficiency appropriation made after the 
summer and fall fire-fighting costs were known. Also, during most of this period 
current vear appropriations were made available to meet prior vear obligations 
when necessary. In 1950, the serious fire season in the Southwest, in June, 
exhausted the amounts made available by the regular and deficieney appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1950, and it was necessary to draw on the 1951 appropriation 
in the amount of $495,208 to liquidate 1950 obligations. 
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Procedure changed with appropriation for fiscal year 1951.—¥or that vear 
Congress appropriated $6,000,000 in the regular annual appropriation act, of 
which $2,500,000 was reserved for emergencies to be apportioned for use ‘‘only 
to the extent that the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
finds necessary to meet emergency conditions.’”’ The provision making the 
current year appropriation available to meet prior year obligations when necessarv 
was continued. Primarily because of very large forest fires in California during 
1950, it was necessary, by December 31, 1950, to obtain release of $2,200,000 
of the reserve. Drought conditions in Arizona and New Mexico resulted in very 
serious and costly forest fires in that region during the last half of fiscal year 1951. 
This made it necessary to obtain release of the remaining $300,000 in the reserve, 
and expend $591,429 more of other funds in that vear for fighting forest fires. The 
$591,429 was charged to the appropriation for ‘Forest development roads and 
trails” in accordance with provisions of law (31 U. 8. C. 534) which authorize 
advances of funds from other appropriations for fighting forest fires in emergeney 
cases. Expenses thus incurred were subsequently transferred to the 1952 *‘Fight- 
ing forest fires’’ appropriation when it became available. ; 

Situation in fiscal year 1952.—The amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 
was again $6,000,000. However, because of the use of $591,429 to meet obliga- 
tions carried over from the previous year, the amount available for meeting 
emergency forest-fire-fighting obligations of the fiscal year 1952 was $5,408,571. 
The severe fires in the summer and fall of 1951 have required expenditures in ex- 
cess of the amount available for 1952. These expenditures have been met, tem- 
porarily, from other ‘‘Salaries and expenses” appropriations in accordance with 
provisions of law (31 U. 8S. C. 534). The supplemental estimate of $3,500,000 
will permit the return of the borrowed funds and will provide $1,057,646 for esti- 
mated obligations for emergency fire fighting during the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 

Amounts available for obligation 








Appropriation or estimate 
Available in prior year sain 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


GE DNNIIND SW do wine ncewsiecaewd 


Presently 
available 


$6, 000, 000 


5, 533, 571 


Obligations by activities 


Deseription 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


1. Fighting forest fires, fire suppression $5, 408, 571 
Total direct obligations 5, 408, 571 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM | 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
| 
1. Fire suppression on intermingled and adjacent lands under 
administration of other agencies 2 : 125, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts . ana iin Fe = 125, 000 
Total obligations | 5, 533, 571 | 





Presently 
available 


—591, 429 | 
125, 000 | 


Revised 
estimate 


$9, 500, 000 
—591, 429 
125, 000 


9, 033, 571 


Revised 
estimate 


$8, 9O8, STI 


8, 908, 571 


125, 000 


125, 000 


9, 033, 571 


Difference 


$3, 500, 000 


3, 500, 000 


Difference 


+ $3, 500, 000 


+3, 500, 000 


+3, 500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 























Object Classification Presently avail | Revised estimate| Difference 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions.___._______- a phim wo iciied ntbiceeie BY ats. Se anes ui selina ea teay bt 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_________ 909 1, 674 +765 
Average number of all employees_...........____- 909 1, 674 +765 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
eae eae ae $4, 195 $4, 230 +335 
REE SSA a ae GS-6.6 he SRNR ASS 
Personal service obligations: x; 
PES SONG a oo is ck nd win 44 $184, 600 75 = $317, 267 | +31 +$132, 667 
Part-time and temporary positions..........._| 864.6 2, 483, 676 |1, 508.6 4,311,355 | +734 +1, 827, 679 
Payment above basic rates......_......___- 742, 205 1, 123, 523 +381, 228 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total personal service obligations......._.__ 
DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


Personal services 
(RE RP RS ERE ERS SREP ei eee reel 
Transportation of things..................__.- 
Communication services. _................_..- 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services. _.................- 
Services performed by other agencies...______- 
Supplies and materials................._____- 

Ao ee 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities........__.- 
oS ee eee ae 


Subtotal. .......... 


Total direct obligations 


OBLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


01 
02 
03 
O4 
05 
07 


08 
09 
15 


FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


eae ee eet 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Comunication services. .....................- 

Rents and utility services__................-. 

Other contractual services --.-................- 
Services performed by other agencies____ 
Supplies and materials_.._....._....__- 

EE Sa eae ae 
Taxes and assessments___........._- 








Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from other accounts____.._.....___- 


Total obligations 





908.6 3,410, 571 


1,673.6 5, 752, 145 


+765 +2, 341, 574 









































3,317, 571 5, 659, 145 +2, 341, 574 

50, 000 177, +127" 950 

285, 000 573.354 4288) 354 

20; 000 31, 267 +11, 267 

110, 000 128, 674 +18 674 

540,000 773, 561 +233, 561 
54, 000 82! 029 +28, 

800, 000 1, 192, 283 +392) 283 

220; 000 239, 395 +19, 395 

1,000 36, 319 +35, 319 

15,000 18, 594 +3, 594 

5, 412, 571 8, 912, 571 +3, 500, 000 

4, 000 BAB Ls ctaccusaare. 

5, 408, 571 8, 908, 571 +3, 500, 000 

93, 000 SEEN 

2 000 SOP cols eset 

8, 000 “58 ET eee cae 

500 eee 

1, 500 eo. 

8) 000 ~e-4 Necenanmatmnert mart: 

500 OY EE ae 

10, 000 RE NCR Ee 

1, 000 8g SAE hd toile 

500 RS eer ee 

125, 000 125, 000 | TORUS RAY es 

5, 533, 571 | 9, 033, 571 | +3, 500 000 





background. 
Deficiencies Committee. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Loveridge, we will be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Loverince. With your insertion of pages 1 through 13 in the 
record, that provides considerable detail and supporting information 
that will make it unnecessary for me to repeat. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it might help if I just state a word of 


Previously these hearings have been held before the 
I am sure this committee realizes too that 


the expenditures are for fire control, and the seriousness of our fire 


season depends in large part on weather conditions. 


Because weather 


conditions cannot be forecast a vear in advance, the appropriations 
bill for the Department of Agriculture for many years carried only the 
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nominal sum, you will recall, of $100,000 for fire-fighting purposes. 
The practice was to supplement that sum to the extent actually re- 
quired by the use of our general expense appropriation. 

Following the close of the fire season each fall, estimates were 
submitted by the Department, and Congress appropriated funds to 
reimburse our salaries and expense appropriations, and secondly to 
provide the funds needed for the spring season. 

Some 2 years ago, as you brought out a moment ago, Congress did 
away with the nominal sum and instead inserted a substantial appro- 
priation of $6,000,000 hoping, and we hoped too, thereby to do away 
with the need for deficiency appropriations. 

Unfortunately the weather situation has been extremely serious, 
and we are forced to submit a supplemental estimate. 

The gist of some 13 pages that have been placed in the record may 
be covered in two points, Mr. Chairman: 

One, last year was one of the five most disastrous years in 50 years 
of our fire-fighting experience. 

Two, cost of operations has increased due to the lower purchasing 
power of the dollar. This not only has made fire-fighting costs higher 
but also has brought about a reduction in the number of men we have 
been able to employ to attack fires while they are still small. As 
a result many fires are larger when attacked. Some escape control by 
the initial attack crews. Large fires costly to control often result 
from our inability to attack them in the time and with the strength 
required. 

Now briefly commenting on those two points, first of all about last 
year being one of the five most disastrous fire seasons in 50 years, we 
lost over a billion feet of saw timber as a result of the fires, and 
100,000 acres of young growth was burned over. Watersheds, and 
very important ones, especially in the Southwest, were scorched. 
More than 5,000,000 man-hours were lost fighting fires, man-hours 
that could have been devoted to industrial efforts needed during these 
emergency times. 

I want to pass around to the members of the committee a brief 
statistical statement that may be of some help. I will present one 
copy to the committee clerk, if you wish, the reporter. 

This brings out that we expect to have a total of 10,614 fires during 
the fiscal year, of which 6,851 occurred in the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year and 3,763 are estimated for the last half of the fiscal year. 
The distribution of actual number of fires in the first half of the year 
by our regions is shown in the first column. Of the total number of 
fires you will see that about half are expected to be man-caused and 
the other half lightning-caused. 

In the country of most severe losses during the past 6 months, 
such as region 3, you will notice that lightning-caused fires were about 
90 percent, and in California the lightning-caused fires again pre- 
dominated. 

The fifth column shows what we call the extra-period fires. Those 
are the ones that get beyond our initial attack and burn beyond the 
first burning period. We feel that if we can catch fires before the 
burning period of the second day (10 a. m.), we can normally hold 
them at low cost. When they get beyond that first burning period 
we call them extra-period fires. 
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Now the last column shows the total estimated obligations with a 
total of $9,033,571, which includes $7,975,925 actual for the first 6 
months, and $1,057,646 for the last half of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for this table to be inserted in the 
record in connection with your remarks. 
Mr. Loverince. Thank you, sir. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Fire statistics, actual for summer and fall season, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951, estimated 
for spring season, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1952 





Total : , Fires ex- | Extra- : 
Region number aca Light- ceeding | period Obliga- 
of fires | C#used ning | 10 acres | fires tons 
1. Montana, northern Idaho, eastern | 
Washington... ._._-.--- ‘ss ' 911 138 773 | 29 10 $546, 000 
2. Colorado, eastern Wyoming, South | H 
Dakota, Nebraska ptliieieasiie 314 143 171 | 12 3 51, 632 
3. Arizona and New Mexico 1,726 112 1,614 | 41 as 744, 967 
4, Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, west- | 
ern Wyoming __---- eas 558 180 378 51 4 337, 488 
eS NE ee 1, 731 657 | 1,074 131 | 46 | 4, 467, 754 
6. Oregon and Washington sisi ’ 702 343 359 | 50 26 | 1,700,730 
7. Northeastern States ee 90 RS 2] "v2 Sis 16, 610 
8. Southern States. _.-....__.-- 683 | 572 | 11) | 106 | 1} 81,997 
9. Lake and Central States____- 90 86 | 4} ee ehcaas’ 18, 703 
00, SRP kee wacee wikie 46 46 | 10, 044 
Total, summer and fall ___- 6, 851 2, 365 4, 486 441 90 | 7,975, 925 
Estimated, spring season pabias 3, 763 3, 016 747 911 | 28 | 1,057, 646 
Total, fiscal year ae 10, 614 5, 381 5, 233 1, 352 118 | 9,033, 571 








The situation briefly by regions is brought out in detail included in 
the record, but let me summarize it: The main trouble was within 
three areas. First, in the Southwest, where drought conditions have 
been existent for some 30 years. I recall when I was a ranger and a 
forest supervisor in that part of the country we did not consider that 
forest fires were a particularly serious problem. We never had a year 
that the cost ran more than $100,000. Last year they approached 
$1,000,000. 

The fires just blew up due to the drought. I talked with the regional 
forester from that country today and he tells me they have finallv 
had rain in the mountains and they are hopeful that we will not have a 
situation like that again next year. 

The second bad place was in California, both in southern California 
where they have had a drought condition for about 10 years, and in 
northern California where the lightning occurrence was very great. 
When I was there last summer on an inspection trip I was in a section 
where a serious fire situation existed. The supervisor had flown over 
the country where the lightning had struck the night before and he 
said that about 100 fires were scattered around there in 1 watershed, 
100 strikes, and they all burned together in 1 fire. It was in a very, 
very difficult place. We brought the smoke jumpers in, but the fire 
was too big to be handled by them. 

The third bad place was up in the big timber country of the North- 
west, Oregon and Washington. I have here some material prepared 
by the Red Cross which just gives you some idea of the newspaper 
display regarding those fires. 

Here is a news item from Port Angeles, Wash. This picture shows 
a town that was partially burned out, for example. Here are some 
other pictures of what was going on at that time. Here is one head- 
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line of a forest fire that burned 38,000 acres and 575,.000.000 board 
feet of timber with a $5,000,000 loss. And here are other newspaper 
accounts giving you some idea of how they felt about it in that par- 


- ticular neighborhood. 


Those were the three serious places. Elsewhere in the country we 
were able to meet the situation without unusual expenditures. — 

I might add that last year our fire control men built almost 3,000 
miles of fire line. If vou think of that as being enough mileage to 
extend from New York to San Francisco, it helps to appreciate what 
a tremendous job they had to do. 

Our smoke jumpers jumped on a good many fires. It is estimated 
that $800,000 was saved as a result of attacking fires that way rather 
than by the normal means of transportation. The second point I 
made is about how rising costs have increased our expenditures, as 
they have all of our home expenditures too.. It has resulted likewise 
in weakening our fire organization. For example, Mr. Chairman, 
due to the increased cost of our lookouts we now have a smaller num- 
ber of lookouts on the job than previously. 

It is the same way with the hot spot crews that we have scattered 
around. We are not able to finance as many as we did previously, 
and consequently they are of smaller number. And that is all a part 
of the problem we are facing here in connection with this deficiency 
request. 

I hand out here an exhibit which shows the cost of operating a fire 
suppression crew on a fire. 1 haye shown there in red pencil the gist 
of that. For a normal fire-fighting crew of slightly over 100 men in 
1940, just 11 vears ago, the cost was $53.65 an hour. The same crew 
in 1950 cost $170 an hour. At the present time the rate for 1951 is 
$187 an hour. 

The point to that is, as is so common with so many other things, 
the costs have tripled within this 10- or 11-year period. One of the 
largest items there is wages for laborers. You will see at the bottom 
part of the chart that the laborers used to cost us $34.90 per hour for 
the 94 laborers, and they now cost $110 an hour. 

I recall, as 1 presume many of you do, that we used to get laborers 
for 35 cents an hour. Now the minimum wage of course is 75 cents, 
but we are not able to get them in the logging country at that rate 
because of competition from the mills and so on. So instead of 35 or 
50 cents an hour, we are now paying $1 and $1.25 an hour without 
overtime. 

That is merely to underline the very serious problem we have as a 
result of inflation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We had better cut down on appropriations and quit 
spending beyond what we collect in taxes if it brings about this 
result. 

Mr. Loveriper. Of course the resource has increased in value 
accordingly, Mr. Chairman. Our stumpage rates have gone up as 
fast as the cost of fire fighting. We are as you know protecting 
some 600,000,000,000 board-feet of saw timber on the national forests. 
In addition we are protecting millions of acres of young growth 
from which will come our sawlogs of the future which we have not 
yet estimated the value of. Also there are the high watershed and 
recreation values, forage for stock and game animals that we are 
protecting. 


95654—52——-2 
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Mr. Wuirren. You make a very fine presentation, and of course 
you are not responsible for the present level of cost, and neither am I. 
ut it does point up that for the same dollar we are getting less and 


less. And it does create a problem in trying to get the same results 
for the inflated dollar. 


Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. If not, I believe that is all, Mr. Loveridge, and thank 
you, sir. This is quite a serious problem. We realize the values in- 
volved, not only in the value of the timber but in property and loss of 
life and other things. It is one of those dangers with which we live, 
and adequate provision must be made to meet it. 

Mr. LoveripGe. In previous years, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
has inserted in the record the names of the persons killed fighting fires 
during the previous year, and their title and the date and State from 
which they came. That list is on page 6 of the justifications inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is already inserted, I think, but we want to be 
sure that it is. 

Mr. Loveripce. Thank you very much. 


Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Tuurspay, Fresruary 21, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

T. B. CHAMBERS, CHIEF, ENGINEERING DIVISION, SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE 

C. H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have a supplemental request for the 
Soil Conservation Service which is included in House Document 348. 
I would like to insert pages 1 through 12 of the supplemental justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service, 1952 


Appropriation to date____. 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1952 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1952 

Budget estimate next fiscal vear_- coe ; eee 
Request ($450,000 to remain available until June 30, 1953) 


pads wake ogee ec 1 $55, 434, 991 

Se RES REE ae REA Ta ke So 34, 320, 481 
pate’ ~ naglilits sei eaepsties Gite one olives 31, 047, 980 
..-.-- 60, 740, 000 
Sakis 3, 950, 000 





wer sommes trom Apr. 3: 3068 2. oo. coches cl Gu) 450, 000 
wort 5s aoodins from. May) 15. 10Geo . . newenee 3, 500, 000 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation_______.__._.___.__- 11, 542 
Average number involved this estimate 
Actual employment Jan. 31, 1952__- 


1 Includes $1,960,000 appropriated under the Flood Rehabilitation Act, 1952. 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Of the total request, $450,000 is for reconstruction of the spillway and related 
works of the McClellan Creek Dam in Gray County, Tex. This dam is located 
on 1 of the’74 Government-owned land-utilization projects administered by the 
Soil Conservation Service under authority of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. The spillway, which is entirely inadequate in design and capacity 
to safely handle large flows of water, was seriously damaged during a storm in 
May 1951. The spillway is in such a critical condition at the present time that 
another large storm would undoubtedly cause complete failure of the dam which 
would result in serious damage (estimated at $350,000) to farm and ranch prop- 
erties below the dam and might possibly cause the loss of human life (17 persons 
occupy the flood area). Funds available during the fiscal year 1952 for the land- 
utilization projects provide only for normal maintenance and management and a 
small amount for development work and are not adequate to finance this large 
reconstruction job. 

Time required to develop facts and make field investigations of the structure 
and flood areas involved did not permit inclusion of this estimate in the regular 
1953 appropriation measure. However, because of the danger to life involved, 
the possible loss of the entire structure, and the damage to private property that 
could result from another serious storm, it is believed that reconstruction of the 
spillway should be started immediately. 

The remaining $3,500,000 is for that portion of increased pay costs due to 
Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, which cannot be absorbed. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language of the supplemental changes the provisions of the basic 
appropriation by making the $450,000 increase available until June 30, 1953. 
This provision is necessary since it is estimated that it will require about a year 
to complete the reconstruction job. The work will be done by private contract, 
but during the construction period technical supervision must be provided by 
Soil Conservation Service engineers. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Salaries and expenses 























| ! 

Appropri- Supplemental] aoe . 

ation to estimate, | Re “aang 
date, 1952 1952 | — 
|—__—— 

Development and management of land-utilization projects_- $1, 257, 000 $450, 000 $1, 707, 000 
All other projects under this appropriation___.............--- fk } a ee 57, 989, 991 
Total obligations...........-......---- Jtlpch ge weusom es 59, 246, 991 450,000 | 50, 696, 991 
Revised supplemental required for pay increases_-.__-....-.-.- —3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 |... __- an 
Total available for obligation... .......................- 55, 746, 991 | 3, 950, 000 | 59, 696, 991 





(1) An increase of $450,000 to reconstruct an inadequate and critically damaged spill- 
way on McClellan Creek Lake, located on a land-utilization project in Gray 
County, Tex. 

Need for increase.—The McClellan Creek land-utilization project which was 
transferred to the Soil Conservation Service in November 1938 contained a large 
impounding dam which was constructed in 1938, prior to the transfer, under the 
Federal work-relief program. The lake formed by the dam has a surface area of 
375 acres and a total storage capacity of 4,959 acre-feet. It is a source of recrea- 
tion for a large area in the Panhandle of Texas and during 1950 provided 55,000 
person-days of recreational use to local people. It is estimated that nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars is spent annually by vacationers, sportsmen and com- 
munity groups in connection with the use of the lake and the surrounding project 
area. 

Not long after its completion in 1938, weakness in the spillway construction and 
design began to appear. For several years it has been in a hazardous condition, 
making it necessary to maintain a flood storage capacity of 3,000 acre-feet by hold- 
ing the lake level below the spillway elevation by means of a draw-down tube. 
In May of 1951 a storm occurred which caused a considerable volume of water to 
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pass over the spillway in spite of the 3,000 acre-feet of flood cushion and the re- 
moval of water through the draw-down tube at full capacity. This flow caused 
great damage to the spillway as well as an estimated $105,500 damage to privately 
owned property below the spillway. The structure is now in such critical condi- 
tion that another large storm on the watershed could cause complete failure of the 
dam with possible loss of life (17 persons occupy the flood area) and an estimated 
$350,000 of property damage on privately owned lands below the structure. The 
following table shows the details of the damage which has occurred and which could 
occur with another flood of great proportion: 


Estimated 
damage 


Estimated had spill- 





| May tsi | Way failed 

flood during 

May 1951 

flood 
Damage to road, bridges, pipelines and railroad trestle....._.......___...-._..- $60, 000 $237, 000 
Damage to land by harmful de »position RN + EOE Rg RENT Cody TE 25, 000 50, 000 
Destruction of land by bank cutting and channel changes 12, 000 13, 000 

Miscellaneous losses to privs ite landowners: orchards, fences, Maer bridges, ete., 

plus 6 houses and 7 outbuildings if spillway failed wits a ‘ §, 500 50, 000 
is fe celank eenkn ews eretees {pA mhEEMus cneeenns amnsigwé sawesmaiee Sale "105, 500 350, 000 


The total investment of the Federal Government in this project through 1951 
amounted to $530,361, of which $36,447 was for acquisition of the land. It is 
estimated that it would cost almost $750,000 to build a new dam and appurte- 
nances. Actually, destruction of the present structure would cause loss of most 
of the value of the entire project. The reconstruction of this spillway is being 
urged by local organizations acquainted with the serious nature of the problem 
and the great value of this recreational area to the surrounding communities. 

Plan of work.—The engineering investigations and the preparation of detailed 
drawings and estimates have been completed for reconstruction of the spillway. 
It is planned to have all of the necessary construction work done by contract, 
and the supervision of construction and checking of details as to specifications 
will be done by Soil Conservation Service engineers. 

Financial analysis —The increase of $450,000 is estimated by objects of expendi- 
ture as follows: 


Personal services: Permanent, field (4.0 man-vears) 


sigh bie aera $19, 000 

Travel me Ps a eg epee ces Pico i i eecgaty 2, 200 
Communication services _- hy SI RN oR ree ae ih tei es 300 
Printing and reproduction --_-.-_---_- Bea by lat a d : 500 
Other contractual services eons . pene. eau .----.. 427,000 
Supplies and materials - --._...........--- aie Ti ar ob cy aed 1, 000 
eR sa ee oo mn acm dt camaiomctoncn 450, 000 


(2) An increase of $3,500,000 to meet, in part, increased pay costs due to Public Law 
201, Eighty-second Congress 

Need for increase.—The total increased pay cost for the fiscal vear 1952 is 
estimated at $3,961,200 of which $461,200 is being absorbed. This absorption 
has required a reduction in average annual positions of 105. 

Any further absorption of pay costs would require a further reduction of staff, 
which would, of course, seriously affect the rate of conservation planning and land 
treatment being accomplished. Actually, this work should be speeded up to 
prevent the permanent impairment of large areas of valuable agricultural land. 
The soil- and water-conservation program is being carried on primarily in coopera- 
tion with soil-conservation districts. Farmers and ranchers have continued to 
organize districts even though no additional funds were provided in either the 
1951 or 1952 appropriations, for assistance to new districts organized in these 
fiscal years. The assistance that has been furnished these districts has been very 
limited as it could be provided only by drawing on the already inadequate staffs 
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of the older districts. This has caused serious repercussions because it reduced 
the amount of conservation work being done and is continuing to build up a large 
backlog of requests from farmers and ranchers for assistance in planning and 
establishing conservation practices on their land. If additional staff reductions 
were to become necessary it would probably require withdrawal of all assistance 
from some districts. 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
Presently Revised esti- a 
. : Revised esti Difference 





available | mate 
Appropriation or estimate --............---..-.--- ----------| $55,434,991 | $55,884,991 | +$450, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to ps Ly increases __- on } 3, 500, 000 +3, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources : | 89, 000 &9, 000 : : 
Reimbursements from other accounts 2 = 223, 000 223, 000 
Total available for obligation stig hes aaa tea Iidajle ideas 55, 746, 991 59, 696, 991. +-3, 950, 000 





Salaries and Expenses, Soil Conservation Service 


Obligations by activities 


Presently Revised 


eonetastl , | | Difference 
Description available | estimate | Difference 
| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | | 

| | | 

1. Development and improvement of conservation practices | | 
ang techniques.................... | $1,584,000 | $1, 584,000 |_.____- ae ee 

2. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other co- | | 
ree ee nos SE Re Ue Be Sa re ae | 54,133,991 | 54,133, 901 |____- : 
3. Development and management of land utilization projects_| 1, 257, 000 | | 1, 707, 000 | +-$450, 000 
4, Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken areas _. | 1, 960, 000 | 1, 960, 000 | _- ee 

5. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal | } | 

Goats. 3. 5k... Pr el x, BR 5 See EL 89, 000 | 89, 000 | 
Total direct obligations. __....__- cialis ......| 50,023,991 59, 473, 991 +450, 000 

OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 

1. Development and improvement of conservation practices | | 
and techniques ares 6, 000 6,000 |--- Sine 

2. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other co- } | 

operators. _- ¢ Se ED TS 217, 000 217, 000 |. 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - : ‘ ors . ‘ 223, 000 223, 000 

Total obligations eemotialinitounl 59, 246, 991 59, 696, 991 | +450, 000 
Revised supplemental required for pay incre NG si cacs —3, 500, 000 }_.-- +3, 500, 000 


Total available for obligation... ._.__- wet ne 55, 746,991 | 59,696,991 | +3, 950,000 
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Obligations by objects 
























































; s : Presently | Revised esti- 
Object classification available mate Difference 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of full-time positions. _..............-.-..---.-- 12, 12, 052 +4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............-.....-.- 676 | Y Sa ee 
Average number of all employees. ............--...-------.- 11, 42 11, 546 +4 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Se aia ul eden uae eudeaieoat $4, 313 GED ls absAicdnns< 
SE RSS IETS ae TE aE eee GS-6.0 ) Serre 
Personal service obligations: 
Nn scminpeinniesisaial $47, 000, 000 7, 019, 000 +$19, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions. ..............--.------ 1, 775, 000 43g ere 
Regular pay in excess of 42-week base...........--.---.--- 187, 500 [ E ” ) a ean 
Payment above basic rates : 106, 300 REAR 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details _- ot 2, 000 SE so antte sacs. 
Total personal service obligations...............-...--.- 49, 070, 800 49, 089, 800 +-19, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
NS FEES LOTTA OO ROR, ERE! TE 48, 948, 000 48, 967, 000 +19, 000 
02 Travel : ; 1, 451, 000 1, 453, 200 +2, 200 
03 Transportation of things. __.__- aio 308, 000 Ce lt) SERS IO 
le SS: Se ny ee ee 398, 000 398, 300 +300 
05 Rents and utility services i 1, 167, 000 eA Xerces 
06 Printing and reproduction............................---- 125, 000 125, 500 +500 
07 Other contractual services__ _- , 2, 936, 291 3, 363, 291 +427, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. _._.__._.....-...- 69, Og SS eae 
OS. Buprietand gunterigis................. re ca 2, 735, 000 2, 736, 000 +1, 000 
09 Equipment.___. ep 8 A, San Sa PRN 862, 000 Le ee ee 
10 Lands and structures... 2, 200 > g he rearinar Snad 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.____................-- 500 nn 
ee Seeman Une NING Saas, ce dea 38, 500 eg Reenanaantke ot Sen 
Subtotal eGetssceds aa 59,040,491 | 59, 490, 491 +450, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence.__.____________- 16, 500, 500 | ep Mira Aa 
‘otal direct otiiestions: .. ......2.............-... Pers 59, 023, 991 991 59, 473, 991 | +450, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM | 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
' 
01 Personal services ‘ 5 caiSipalies in. ate 122, 800 | 122, 800 A a ater Blvd 
02 Travel wes 1 . siti’ 4,900, 4,900 } 
03 Transportation of tings ome FERS 1, 400 008 ta Fe 
04 Communication services J 200 200 ee ae 
05 Rents and utility services 12, 800 12, 806 | 
07 Other contractual services 18, 300 18, 300 | 
08 Supplies and materials 60. 000 60, 000 |. 
09 Equinment WEE ERSTE Sees eee . 2,300 2,300 |. 
15 Taxes and assessments.___- 300 300 }--------- 
Total oblizations payable out of reimbursements from | 
FRET ES, Re SOS. ae 223, - 000 223, 000 Sennen padninanate-chine 
‘otal obligations. eee een) 50, 286,991 | 59, 696, 991 | Pee oo 
Rev ised supplemental required for pay increases_.........__- —3, 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Peake RE TR BPR aloons 
Total available for obligation .__.____-- Sees ee +3, 950, 000 


59, 696, 991 | 





Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Dykes, we will be glad to have your general 


statement on this. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dykes. Mr. Chairman. 


this item includes two rather diverse 


subjects: One, our supplemental pay act cost; and the other, $450,000 
for the reconstruction of the spillway and related works of the Me- 


Clellan Creek Dam in Gray County, Tex. 


This dam was one of those constructed primarily for recreational 
purposes with WPA funds back in the thirties. 


It was constructed 
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rior to the time the Soil Conservation Service assumed the responsi- 
ility for the submarginal lands which had been acquired by the 
Department. 

We learned sometime ago that the design on this spillway was 
faulty. As early as 1948 we presented to this subcommittee certain 
testimony concerning these faulty dams. As a result of that testi- 
mony, funds were provided for repair work on the Lake Carl Blake- 
well Dam at Stillwater, Okla., and ‘on the Crab Orchard Lake project 
near Carbondale, Ill. Later on funds were authorized to recon- 
struct the spillway on the Greenleaf Lake Dam in eastern Oklahoma. 
That job is now under way and is being handled by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

We placed McClellan Creek Dam in the second priority category 
at the time we first presented this matter to the Congress. 

We are now maintaining about 3,000 acre-feet of flood storage in 
the lake by keeping the level of the water in this reservoir low. How- 
ever, last May we had a very heavy storm on the watershed above 
the reservoir and a very considerable amount of damage was done to 
the spillway despite the fact that we had the 3,600 feet flood storage 
available. Floodwaters went over the spillway and partially de- 
stroved it. 

We have the detailed plans and specifications for the reconstruc- 
tion of this spillway which were prepared a number of years ago. 
We think that these plans are still adequate to do the job. We have 
simply reevaluated the cost estimates. On the basis of current con- 
struction costs we believe that, instead of $378,000, which we origi- 
nally estimated as the cost, we will now need $450,000 to do the job. 

The primary problem facing us is, frankly, one of the possible loss 
of life if there is a complete destruction of the spillway and the dam, 
which could easily happen if we have another storm as great as the 
one that occurred last May. 

Seventeen people live in the alluvial flood plain below this structure. 
If the dam were to fail in the daylight period, very likely those folks 
would get out. If the dam were to fail in the night it might claim 
the loss of as many as 17 lives under such circumstances. Our 
engineers estimate that the total storage capacity of the reservoir 
plus the floodwaters that would come down would break through and 
empty the whole dam over the area below the structure in a period of 
5 hours. 

PURPOSE OF THE DAM 


Mr. Wuirren. What was the original purpose of this dam? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Whitten, it is purely a recreational facility. 

Mr. Wnuirrten. Is there any way to draw out the water to alleviate 
the danger? 

Mr. Dykns. Yes, sir; we can complete destruction of the spillway 
to the dam—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You are drawing water down to 3,000 feet, I notice, 
by a drain peipe. I just wonder if you could use that means to 
alleviate the danger for the present. 

Mr. Dykes. That is as far down as we can draw it without destroy- 
ing its recreational utility. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have pumps there to pump it out? 
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Mr. Dykes. Yes, we could empty it completely. The total storage 
capacity isa little over 4,900 acre-feet. We ordinarily would have only 
1,500 acre-feet left in the Jake. A storm of the proportion we had in 
May would have flooded over the spillway even if the 1,500 feet of 
water had also been drawn out. 

Mr. Wuirren. The argument that you just have to tear the dam 
out is not necessarily so. There are other means by which you could 
pull the water out for the time being. The thing that worries me in 
connection with this type of thing is that Soil Conservation Service 
has many dams over the country, many of which are in bad condition. 

Are you going to pick out one here and fix it up, or are you going to 
have a general policy and give the same attention to these recreational 
facilities in other areas? I am just wondering why this project is 
here and who initiated it. Are we going to deal across the board, or 
are we going to pick out one and give it special attention? 

Mr. Dykes. At the time of our testimony back some 3 or 4 years 
ago we tried to establish a general policy. We placed in first priority 
those dams where failure could cause loss of life and serious property 
damage. 

That was the basis in the 1948 fiscal year for our request which 
led to the repair of the Lake Carl-Blackwell and Crab Orchard Lake. 
There is now the threat of loss of life on the McClellan Lake Dam. 
The particular reason for this one, of course, is that this serious storm 
in May partially destroyed the spillway. We thought we were doing 
an adequate job of protecting the people below the dam if we kept 
only 1,500 acre-feet of water in the dam which was designed for 
4,900 acre-feet of water. In other words, we left 3,000 acre-feet of 
flood stage in the dam. 

Now, even if we dug out all the spillway and part of the dam it 
would still back up water. In other words, this kind of a storm would 
cause the dam to hold water until it could run through the hole in 
the dam. It would also wash out additional sections. 

Mr. Warrren. Proper attention has not been given, due to a short- 
age of funds, to the maintenance of a good many things under the 
control of the Soil Conservation Service. I think it would be in order 
to give some study as to what should be done on’a general basis and 
the proper presentation made to the Budget Bureau next year with 
regard to it. 

Mr. Dykes. We have Mr. Chairman, kept the Department and 
the Budget Bureau informed over a period of vears what our obliga- 
tions were with regard to the repair of these various structures. 


FAULTY CONSTRUCTION OF DAM 


Mr. Stricter. Is anybody particularly responsible for the faulty 
construction? Or was it faulty construction? 

Mr. Dyxes. To tie the thing down, Mr. Stigler, I would say “Yes.” 
It was incorrectly designed. These were design engineers in the old 
WPA program; it was not handled by our service at that time. 
WPA approved the design of it back the re in the thirties. 

It was faulty design. Mr. Chambers here is our chief engineer. I 
do not know whether he will say it is faulty construction or not, but it 


is certainly faulty design. 
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Mr. Cuampsers. It is faulty design. The construction of it was all 
right. 

Mr. Dyxzs. It was more design than it was construction, just as in 
the case of Greenleaf. The construction part was all right; but doing 
a good job of construction on a faulty design—it is doomed to failure 
just as it is in this case. 

Mr. Dorny. This picture shows how the water hit the spillway 
wall and piled up. That is the result of faulty design. - 

Mr. Stricter. No doubt the design that was made at that time was 
supposed to meet the needs of the time. 

Mr. Dykes. Here you can see how the design of this dam causes 
the water to come across here and go over the top about in here. The 
water rushes over to this side and then funnels back on this side. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why would it cost $450,000 to put this dam into 
such shape as to prevent it from being a hazard? 

Mr. Dyxss. I presume, Mr. Andersen, that your question is simply 
directed to one of two thoughts. Are we overestimating what it takes 
to do the job, or is it the rise in construction costs? We do not think 
we are overestimating the job. 

What we have done in this case is to very carefully determine how 
many yards of concrete we have got to pour and how much excavation 
we have got to do, how much fill we have got to make. We have com- 
pared that with the prices that we are having to pay for that type of 
work under the flood control program at other locations nearby. 

Sandstone Creek that I mentioned here the other day is not too 
many miles over into Oklahoma from where this structure is located. 
We think we can get as reasonable prices on construction in this part 
of the Texas Panhandle as we get on Sandstone Creek. Based on 
those figures and construction cost index, we have developed the cost 
estimate. 

ADVISABILITY OF REPAIRING DAM 


Mr. AnprersEN. I do not question your figures, Mr. Dykes. I do 
question the extent to which the work is necessary. It is nice, of 
course, to do a splendid, complete job while we are at-it; but the degree 
of necessity as far as I am concerned is what I am trying to arrive at. 
I am thinking especially about the 17 people down below ihe dam. 

Mr. Dyxus. Of course the 17 people are only part of the problem, 
Mr. Andersen. If this dam fails completely, there would be $350,000 
worth of property damage estimated down below the dam. There 
was over $100,000 worth of property damage done in this little storm 
in May when the structure only partially failed. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. You say there are about 50,000 people who enjoy 
these recreational facilities yearly? 

Mr. Dyxrs. That is correct, sir. Last year I believe 50,000 or 
55,000 did use the facilities. 

Mr. Anprersen. Have any of the adjoining communities contributed 
anything towards keeping the dam in repair? Or do they consider 
it entirely a Federal matter? 

Mr. Dykes. As in most of these cases, they consider it at least 
primarily a Federal matter. I know that Gray County has made 
some contribution to maintaining the roads into the project, but as 
far as the dam itself is concerned, being on Federal property, built 
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with Federal funds, I do not think they have made any contribution 
to it. 


Mr. AnpersEN. And the dam was originally constructed entirely 
for recreational purposes? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. The whole project area is only 
about 1,400 acres. They graze very few cows there. I think our re- 
turns from grazing last year were less than $1,000. The primary 
return is from recreation. This is purely a recreational project. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Frankly, Mr. Dykes, up to this point I am not 
convinced as to whether or not we are justified in expending this 
money for this purpose in such a limited area for such a limited pur- 
pose. How much would it cost to move those 17 people out of there? 

Mr. Dykes. I have no idea. That would not be necessary, how- 
ever, under any circumstances, as I understand it. The easier way 
is to cut a hole in the dam and abandon the recreational project 
rather than try to move these people. These people were there before 
there was any dam. That is a grain-ranching area of the Texas Pan- 
handle, and those homes were there, some of them, 50 years or more 
before the project was established. 

I do not think we ought to ask the people to move out. I think 
we ought to abandon the recreation project rather than do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen raises a serious question. The other 
side of it is the tremendous amounts that are spent on recreational 
projects by other agencies. We have been much tighter on agricul- 
tural recreational projects than most other committees. 

Mr. Dykes. The local people down there do use this project. 
One of the things about the Texas Panhandle, Mr. Andersen, as you 
know, is that there is a shortage of surface water, and the folks enjoy it. 
There is no question about that. 

Since Dr. Salter became our chief—I cannot recall whether it was 
just before Christmas or just after—a delegation came in to see him. 
It included the Chamber of Commerce of Amarillo, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pampa—the two largest towns in this vicinity—and 
a group of citizens that really wanted us to do something about this 
structure. . 

Mr. Anprersen. Did they offer to match dollar for dollar of Federal 
money to repair the dam? 

Mr. Dykes. They did not, sir. 

Mr. Anprersen. They would not go to that extent in their 
enthusiasm, would they? 

Mr. Dyxes. Ido not know. It depends on how they could raise the 
money. Maybe they could do it by publie subscription. We even 
offered them the whole project, Mr. Andersen, and they said they 
were not interested in taking it in the shape it is in because they knew 
they would have the spillway to rebuild—they had our estimates 
at that time. It would cost them about $450,000 to put it in shape. 
They said, ““We will take it if vou will spead the $450,000, but we 
cannot take it and figure out any way we could raise the $459,000.” 

Mr. Anprersen. The sole thing I am trving to determine in my 
mind is if the degree of necessity of this particular project is such as to 

deserve its consideration now by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Dykes. Of course that is the real question. All we can say 
on that subject is—and vou recognize that we are not in the recrea- 
tional business—this is purely a job that we inherit 
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Mr. Warrren. This was built in WPA days? 

Mr. Dyxss. This was built with WPA money. 

Mr. Wuirten. What is the investment there now? 

Mr. Dykes. We will tell you two things. We have spent on this 
entire project about $530,000 to the present time. Our engineers 
estimate that if we had to start over and do the job, it would cost 
$750,000 to construct this dam and spillway. In other words, if you 
take the $450,000 that it will cost to put it in good shape from the 
$750,000, there is at least a residue of $300,000 in the structure at the 
present time. That is in addition to certain boathouses and lodges 
and so on which were all built with WPA funds and with WPA labor 
back in the thirties. 

Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman, our problem is this: Here is a 
Federal structure that has been turned over to the Department for 
custodianship, the present condition of which, unless it is changed one 
way or the other, threatens life and property. 

The decision as to whether the project should be withdrawn from 
use is one that we felt we could not very well make. If the committee 
should decide that it is not warranted in repairing the spillway, we 
feel we need a directive or the advice of Congress as to what to do. 
We feel that the dam with the defective spillway cannot be permitted 
to just sit there in its present form. Either it should be fixed, or the 
dam removed so that the water will flow on downstream and will not 
build up this threat to life and property that now exists. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is mighty nice, Mr. Wheeler, but you have not 
made the job any easier for the committee. 


PAY ACT INCREASES 


I notice you asked for $3,500,000 for pay increases. That supple- 
mental covers approximately seven-eighths of the pay-raise cost. 
You are absorbing close to an eighth of the total amount. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe this absorption will reduce your force by 
a total of 105 employees? 

Mr. Dykes. One hundred and five man-years. It means consider- 
ably more employees, Mr. Chairman. We did not know about this 
until December—I mean, how much of the cost we were going to have 
to absorb. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless there are further questions, we will stand 
adjourned. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
COMMERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIO 


JOHN J. ROONEY, New York, Chairman 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, Georgia FRED G. AANDAHL, North Dakota 
FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota 


Wepnespay, Frpsruary 20, 1952. 
THE JUDICIARY 
Oruer Courts AND SERVICES 


WITNESSES 


HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 


UNITED STATES COURTS 
ELMER WHITEHURST, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


HON. JOHN BIGGS, JR., CHIEF JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF 


APPEALS, THIRD CIRCUIT 
JOHN C. BROWN, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER 


LUCIAN D. DRAKE, CHIEF OF SECTION, COURT SERVICES AND 


QUARTERS 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 


This morning we shi ull consider supplemental requests for 
appropriations for the instant fiscal year. The first item con- 
cerns the judiciary and is to be found at page 5 of House Document 
No. 348. At this point we shall insert in the record the matter at 
page 5 which pertains to this request which is the amount of $77,700 


for miscellaneous expenses of the United States courts. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


THE JUDICIARY 
OTHER CoURTS AND SERVICES 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Miscellaneous expenses,” United 
States courts, $77,700. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to cover the increased 
costs of telephone rentals, law books, and transportation of household effects 
of employees, and for replacement of essential office equipment for judges and 


other court personnel, 


You will find before you a set of justifications with regard to this 
item and on pages 6 and 7 will be found certain details with regard 


thereto which we shall insert in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chandler, what have you to say about this re- 
quest ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
supplemental appropriation that is asked for miscellaneous expenses 
of the courts brings up again a matter which I have presented to 
your committee, once in connection with the supplemental estimate 
which was presented before you last year too late for consideration 
in relation to the 1951 appropriation, and more recently at the hearing 
on the 1953 appropriations. The supplemental appropriation is 
needed, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, because 
the amount of the appropriation, $750,000, does not make it possible 
to meet the increased prices which now have to be paid for the services 
covered by that appropriation. 

I am very glad that you put in the record the table at page 6. If 
you will refer to that you will see that in the fourth column entitled 
“Changes in requirements since estimates were formulated” there 
is a list of increases in various allotments out of the appropriation. 
These increases are due almost altogether to increases in prices of 
the services or commodities affected. As a result of these increases 
in cost of facilities for the courts which are really indispensable to 
their operation and cannot to any appreciable degree be affected at any 
given time, it has been necessary to reduce the allotment for equip- 
ment, general office equipment, by $46,700, shown in the last cohmmn 
on the page, and to reduce the allotment for accessions of lawbooks as 
distinguished from continuations, by $31,000. 


INCREASED COSTS 


I will not discuss all of the increases in table 4, except to say that 
every one of them has been needed. I will call attention very briefly 
to the conditions affecting the three largest items there which are the 
items for communication services, supplies and materials, and con- 
tinuations of lawbooks. And I should like to give you a few figures 
illustrating the increase in cost which has occurred in these particular 
facilities. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE 


For the last 2 years, in any event, there has been an increase in 
the cost of telephone service from year to year of somewhere around 
10 percent a year on account of increases in rates allowed by regu- 
latory agencies. This appears from the fact that in 1950 the cost 
for communication services were $175,000. In 1951, it was $191,000, 
an increase of $16,000, and we estimate that for 1952 the cost will be 
$210,000. That is an increase of $19,000 or just about 10 percent. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Now, take the item of supplies and materials. Really an astound- 
ing increase in the prices of articles provided out of that allotment 
has occurred. The cost of the paper which is furnished to the courts 
went up from July 1, 1950, to July 1, 1951, so that the increase comes 
in the current year, 50 percent, and the cost of the heavy record and 
docket paper which the courts require went up 100 percent. Around 
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50 percent of the total allotment for supplies and materials which you 
will notice is in the sum of $104,900 is for the cost of paper of differ- 
ent types furnished to the courts. You will realize what an average 
increase of 50 percent in the cost of that item means. The cost of other 
items in the allotment has increased but I give that as an outstanding 
illustration because it affects the principal factor in the allotment for 
supplies and materials. 

Now, let us look at the matter of continuations of lawbooks. As I 
have said before, we think it really necessary in general to maintain 
the continuation of existing lawbooks in the libraries and offices of the 
courts. If we do not, then the investment already made is impaired 
because the sets lose their currency. The allotment for continuations 
in 1950 was $177,000. It had to be raised in 1951 to $211,000; and in 
1952 the amount given in this table is $220,000. Mr. Drake, the service 
officer, tells me he is fearful that it will go to $225,000. But let us say 
$220,000. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
although in general we consider that law sets should be kept up, we 
have written to judges in regard to a number of law works which we 
thought they might dispense with and we have asked them if they 
could not forego those particular services. In consequence of favor- 
able responses we have been relieved of the necessity of furnishing 
continuation of a number of sets. But even with that, and I assure 
you we are trying to operate economically, the cost, according to our 
best estimate will be $220,000. 

Now, as a result of the increase in these allotments for indispensable 
services, the allotment for office equipment for all the offices of the 
courts in the whole United States—that covers typewriters, tabulating 
equipment, mimeograph machines, and the like—is reduced to $17,800 
for the year. That is shown in the next to the last column. The 
amount for accessions of lawbooks is reduced to $19,700. That plainly 
for the courts of the United States with their wide extent and the 
number of offices is an amount which is utterly inadequate. 


PENDING REQUESTS FOR OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND LAW BOOKS 


Let me say that at the present time we have pending requisitions 
for equipment, office machines, all of which we think are well war- 
ranted and necessary for proper service amounting to around $38,000. 
We have left of the allotment for the current year $2,000. We have 
pending requisitions for lawbooks costing- 

Mr. Draxr (interposing). $21,887—around $22,000. 

Mr. Cuanpter. The amount we have available is around $2,000. 
The result is, gentlemen, that we are in a position where we cannot 
give to the courts either replacement of typewriters and other office 
machines when for working efficiency they should be provided, neither 
‘an we furnish them with lawbooks which they ought to have. 

I have just received a very earnest call for the Atlantic Digest from 
a judge in New Jersey. That is a new current digest which avoids 
the necessity of running down law in the State of New Jersey through 
five or six digests, started a number of years ago with a basic digest 
followed by subsequent supplements. That facility is requisite to save 
the time of the judge and his law clerk. ‘That will cost, I believe, $245. 
We have not furnished it as yet. 
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In the State of South Carolina—and this is rather close to the home 
of Congressman Preston—there is a large project to condemn land for 
some installation in relation to the development of atomic energy and 
facilities for defense. Judge Timmerman has the condemnation case 
for acquisition of the land. It involves a large number of tracts. He 
has asked for the best present work on eminent domain, a treatise in 
several volumes which costs $108. We have secured the loan of the 
book for him from the Congressional Library. With only $2,000 left 
in the allotment, we simply cannot provide the courts with the facili- 
ties in the way of reference works which they need. 

It is not pleasant for me to come to you with this story, but I have 
a duty to the courts to inform you of the situation. I want to say 
that I appreciate both the letter and the spirit of the Anti-deficiency 
Act. Therefore, our office, when we get requests for replacements 
of typewriters and for lawbooks, says that we are not in a position to 
furnish them. This is a supplemental estimate, not a deficiency esti- 
mate. We are keeping within the appropriation, and unless you 
allow some latitude we will continue to keep within it. But I can 
say solemnly that it is going to be at the cost of serious injury to the 
efficiency of the courts. I would like to read you just a few letters 
I have had from judges. It is not merely that the judges are not 
getting the facilities they need but that they are getting somewhat 
discouraged. Here is a letter from Judge Murray of Montana. It 
followed a letter from us in which we said that we were not in a posi- 
tion to furnish him with certain lawbooks which he requested and 
should have: 

Would it be possible for me to order the books myself and have you reimburse 
me at a later date when funds are available? If the books I have ordered are 
recognized tools of the craft, it would seem to me that it is up to the Admin- 
istrative Office to secure them for me, or would you suggest that I approach 
Congress myself in an effort to secure a working library? 

We have written back to him asking him to be patient, and saying 
that we are doing the best we can and will try to furnish the books 
when we have the funds. 

Judge Murphy of New York City writes in response to a similar 
letter and says: 

Frankly, I am quite disappointed and handicapped * * * and am at a 
loss to adequately express myself. I just don't understand how it is expected 
for a judge to properly execute the duties of his office without an adequate 
library. 

Mr. Preston. Tell us for the record what these judges want. 


Mr. Cuanpuer. I can state for the record what they want. Judge 
Murray said, 


We do have an incomplete set of Corpus Juris Secundum, but I do not under- 
stand that you furnish it to me, but rather that the publisher has furnished it 
to this office. In any event, I would prefer American Jurisprudence, especially 
if I could also have A. L. R. 

American Jurisprudence is one of the fundamental reference sets. 
We follow a policy even if we have funds of not furnishing dupli- 
cating sets. To some extent American Jurisprudence and Corpus 
Juris Secundum, as Congressman Rooney will know, cover the same 
ground. We will say to any judge that we do not think it would be 
a good use of the funds to supply both. But if Judge Murray wants 
American Jurisprudence we ought to give it to him and take back 
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his incomplete set of Corpus Juris Secundum, which, as an incom- 
plete set, is not a facility to meet his need. 

Judge Murphy says: 

* * * JT need both Wigmore and Richardson on Evidence. Relative to the 
other textbooks which you say are duplicated, I am now in a position of 
having none. Concerning the United States Supreme Court Digest, which you 
are prevented from buying by the judgment of the Judicial Conference, there 
is a set in my chambers now, also chargeable to the clerk of the court of ap- 
peals * * * 

The aid which Judge Murphy is asking for primarily is works on 
evidence, which is a phase of the law of procedure with which a judge 
has to be familiar all the time. 

You have been patient in hearing me this far. I will simply close 
by saying that I appreciate that the committee and the Congress 
desire to have the courts effective, just as much as I do, and I am 
putting the situation before you. 

Judge Bices. May I speak a few words? 

Judge Forman, who made this request for the Atlantic Digest is 
chief judge of New Jersey. There are five judges there and a retired 
judge. That court has been far behind. Judge Forman is taking 
the place of the chief judge, who retired; and, as you know, he is try- 
ing to bring the dockets up to date and has made substantial progress. 
I think it is known to all you gentlemen that when you have to look 
through six or seven books when you can get the same information 
from one it is better to have the book and conserve the time which 
is of the essence in New Jersey. 

In regard to the request for American Jurisprudence, I think it is 
a fact that most judges keep American Jurisprudence at hand and 
use it more than Corpus Juris Secundum. The latter is quite ex- 
tended, and American Jurisprudence is shorter and gives you a start- 
ing point. 

REFUSAL TO TAKE CUT 


Mr. Rooney. I do not think the question here is whether there 
should be a certain set of lawbooks as against another. It is a question 
of economy. The judiciary should practice some economy as well as 
the Government departments. You came back last year and you now 
come back this year in regard to the very same item. You evidently 
take the position that you refuse to take a cut in your appropriation 
request. That is about it, Mr. Chandler. 

Mr. Cuanp.er. It really is not, Congressman Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears to be from what I can see. The public say 
it costs too much to run the Government, and still we had to increase 
your appropriations last year. You have an appropriation of almost 
$26,000,000 for this fiscal year. Why couldn’t you absorb an item 
such as $77,000. But no; you refuse to economize anywhere else and 
you come up to us with this item of $77,000. If I am wrong, I shall 
be glad to have you point it out. . 

Judge Brees. I think where the error occurs is in the budget: that 
this budget which is submitted is pared pretty much to the bone, 
Mr. Chairman, before it gets here. 

Mr. Rooney. By whom? Not by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Judge Biegs. 1 think—— 
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Mr. Rooney. Your request for running the judiciary year after 
year increases. You had $25,918,000 in 1952, and you want an addi- 
tional $77,000. Your request for 1953 is $27,657,800. 

Judge Biees. But you have had an increase in the number of judges. 

Mr. Rooney. In the ordinary course of events you would not be 
here on this item if you were a regular Government department in 
the executive branch. The Budget , cae would not give you clear- 
ance. 

Judge Bices. We have to do more than that. We have had dif- 
ficulties with the Bureau of the Budget, and they scrutinize our items 
carefully. But lawbooks are the tools with which the judge works if 
he is to work efficiently. We are living in a period of changing law. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that is the issue at all, Judge Biggs. 

Judge Biees. I do not see how this appropriation can really stand 
much cut. 

Mr. Roonry. You have developed a system in the last couple of 
years in which you refuse to take a cut after the House and the Senate 
and the conferees have agreed on a certain amount with which to 
run the judiciary and you are not satisfied with that amount. You 
then come back with a supplemental request. 

Mr. Wuitenurst. Our appropriation requests were based on what 
we then thought prices would be. Present increased prices account 
for almost every increase here. 

Mr. Roonry. But Judge Biggs, the same thing applies to every 
other Government agency. 

Judge Biees. But I think their appropriations are so much larger 
than ours that there is a much greater chance of absorption. 

IT am not an expert on this subject, but when we get through with 
the appropriations by the Conference, with those taken down almost 
to the bone, there is not much chance for absorption. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “taken down almost to the bone,” and 
you mention the Judicial Conference, how is it that you never show 
a reduction? It is always an increase. I have pointed to the figure 
of $25.9 million for 1952, and for 1953 you want $27.6 million. 

Judge Bices. Suppose the House sees fit to pass the additional- 
judges bill which has passed the Senate; and suppose by July of 1953 
we have 20 additional judges in office. It is bound to show an increase, 
Mr. Chairman. Most of these increases are caused primarily by two 
things: an additional number of judges, which requires additional 
employees; and, secondly, the rise in prices. 

As to the first, if the courts are to be run efficiently, there must 
be more judges at the present time. But the courts are understaffed, 
and it seems to me—— 

Mr. Roonrty. That is what every Government department says. 
They tell us the same thing. They get out press releases. No one can 
cut anyone here! Anyone who has the temerity to cut any Govern- 
ment agency is someone who is going to be pillaged in the news- 


papers. Here is one branch which should be able to practice some 
economy. 
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Judge Biees. I think we come into a sort of vicious circle of rising 
prices and additional business. It is perfectly obvious. Let me use 
an example: In the Southern District of New York two additional 
judges are provided for by the Senate. Instead of two, they ought to 
have a good many more. I think six would be a minimum. But the 
Senate has provided two. Assume that passes the House, then you 
are going to have two more judges. If the House takes the Senate’s 
bill, you will have 20 judges added. Under those circumstances, 
how do you avoid increasing the budgets for judges’ salaries and then 
the inevitable personnel a judge must have? 

Mr. Roongy. You are talking of a few small items in connection 
with a budget of $26,000,000. Don’t you think you should be able 
to find economies in a budget of that magnitude to the extent of 
$77,000 ¢ 

Judge Bices. I am not an expert on this. I will give you my candid 
opinion. I think the present judicial budget and the present appro- 
priation is too low. I think you have it down to the point where it 
is almost impossible to absorb new costs. 

Mr. Roonry. We have never really been able to get it down. 

Judge Biees. We put it down as far as we think we can get it. We 
may be wrong. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you submit a statement for the first 10 years— 
the gross appropriations for the judiciary up to the 1953 fiscal year? 

Judge Bices. Would you be willing to have included in that item 
the number of increases of judges and the number of personnel ? 

Mr. Rooney. That may be stated. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Statement showing amounts appropriated and total¥ personnel for the judiciary by 
’ fiscal years from 1944 to 1953) inclusive 





| oe | 
v2 | Total | Number | Number | Total 
Fiscal year | amounts | of active | of other | ota 
lg tod 1 tthe personnel 
| appropriated judges “reeat 
ee . 





} | 
1944... SN ES St Aas SE ey pee _| $13,424,738 | 205} 2,345} 2, 640 
1945. wernecnnnseenennneeenectecnennsenetneesan sees] 13, 618, 917 | 207 | 2,331 2. 628 
ihe Sik Se eee a a a 15, 863, 000 299 | 2, 700 2, 999 
MR da sale ch -| 17,935,218 | 300} 2810} 3,110 
LO ek oe -.| 20, 147, 468 | 298 3, 207 3, 505 
1949. : Soiree ee eenedeak tec udaacseadcccwecest “Sp eareee | 20 | 3,219 | 3, 548 
| MERE OR IRE sonecoanpanpaneat( SAM) 326 | 3,405 3, 731 
[aE PAE ERE ERE EE NS A 25, 574, 665 | 330} 3,454 3, 784 
NR cy aise a Fe RTO AP IEE BO. é 2 27,110, 300 | 330 | 3, 568 | 3, 898 
TS RS ASS ee AS EST IS AE AERA we POE 27, 657, 800 | 330 | 3, 597 | 3,927 

t 





' Amounts shown for 1953 are the budget estimates. 
on Includes estimates of supplemental appropriations for 1952 totalling $1,192,185 now pending before the 
ongress. 


Judge Biees. That is really the cause. I dealt with the matter of 
criers. The criers went in 5 years ago at $1,800; due to salary in- 
creases they are now getting $3,175. That seems to me to be typical of 
the situation. The only place where economy 
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BREAKDOWN OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Will you supply a breakdown of this $46,700 under 
general office equipment ? 
Mr. Cuanpier. We will do that. 








Item Units | Amounts 

5 SENT SREP Aa bg Oey teers SORT CRT TERMED Rey ee MT ORAL Lerner 194 , 600 
Office machines, other: 5 ra 

Sicilia die inlnngnicip tens so dannky take D ids ot chide, Sectat eee oh B 17, 900 

Computing .._........._- Sat FFE ean Mee ET SERIO ANE EE WL SIS ee EAE OMB” 7 2, 500 

RR SRY SUR I gi PR EP CE in Si RE a RR 6 3, 000 


Indexing equipment, filing cabinets and equipment, pens, furniture, copying ma- 
eb th Sais a as 2 a ee es rine eR aN ite, cas aes Yr 3, 700 


haere a elias Shesan che cs oas chyelelancipteesm atcdieses iol orl Spiders eelf nS 46, 700 

















1953 EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. You are asking, on page 114 of the justifications in 
connection with the 1953 budget for— 

An increase of $20,200 in the allotment for equipment in 1953 added to $50,000 
will be only a commensurate with the annual requirements of the courts at 
current costs. 

How do you reconcile that figure of $50,000 with what is now pre- 
sented to us? 

Mr. Cuanpier. In the first place that estimate was drawn a number 
of months ago. It was done in the midsummer of 1951 and we are 
basing the request we now make, Mr. Chairman, on current prices. 

Mr. Rooney. But this figure is for the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Cuanoter. Yes. But even so, the estimate was prepared a 
number of months ago. Paper for which we placed an order last 
July at an estimated price of $3,500 cost $4,000 when it was delivered 
in Decemher from the Government Printing Office. That increase 
was unavoidable, 

Mr. Chairman, may I just suggest in addition to what Judge Biggs 
has said concerning the increase in cost of the Judiciary, that there 
has been, as all the - reports show, a very marked increase in the busi- 
ness which is being handled by the Federal Judiciary, to cause the 
increase in cost in the last 10 years. 


TELEPHONES 


Mr. Preston. I notice you are seeking an increase in communica- 
tions. How many judges have two telephones on their desk ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Can you answer that, Mr. Drake. 

Mr. Drake. I think there are very few. 

Mr. Preston. If there are any, it is too many. 

Mr. Drake. I do not know there are any. 

Mr. Presron. When you are talking about costs I am confident when 
men go to search through your records that many have two telephones. 

Mr. Draxr. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Presvon. Now, this judge who writes that he is discouraged. 
I suppose you w ill respond to him and comment on his discouragement. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Surely. 
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Mr. Presron. Tell him you brought his letter to the attention of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee; that if he was discouraged 
he might find retirement more pleasant if he is too discouraged about 
his plight in the shortage of law books. I do not know where these 
judges come from. We have the highest regard for our friend, Judge 
Biggs. I think he is a credit to the judiciary of this country. I would 
think some of these judges would have books when appointed to the 
bench; books on evidence, on eminent domain. They may not be 
current but judging by the appeal you are making here, they appar- 
ently had no libraries themselves or completely disposed of them 
when they were appointed to the bench. 

Mr. Cuanpier. They do not expect to maintain books when they 
come to the oflice of the Federal Government. We undertake—and 
that has been the practice from time immemorial—to provide librar- 
ies for the Federal courts. 


EFFECT OF NO ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Preston. What happens if we do not allow this amount at all? 

Mr. CHannbter. If you do not allow this we will continue to say, that 
we cannot furnish equipment and books that are asked. Efficiency 
unquestionably will be reduced and the general morale will be re- 
duced because the courts have a sense that in this matter of impersonal 
facilities the Administrative Office is not providing adequately for 
their needs. 

I would like to say that, except for the salary appropriations as to 
which the increases in pay under the Pay Increase Act of 1951 have in- 
creased the cost, this 1s the only appropriation for 1952 that we are 
asking to have enlarged. We do it because of this rather unique factor 
which I have tried to bring out that there has been a rise in prices 
affecting all the facilities furnished under it. 


NUMBER OF TELEPHONES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Drake, do you have any record of how many tele- 
phones are furnished each judge. 

Mr. Drake. We know what telephone facilities he has. Yes. We 
know what telephone facilities he has. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a statement for 
the record as to the number of telephones they have. Would it require 
much effort to do that ? 

Mr. Draxe. I think we can do that. 

Mr. Preston. Without spending too much time? 

Mr. Drake. I think we can do it. 

Mr. Cuanper. We can do it, of course, and the Congress is entitled 
to information in such a matter. We will do it if that is your desire. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to have it. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 


NUMBER OF MAIN STATION TELEPHONES For Untrep StATEs Cr&curr anp District 
JupeEes, Fepruary 25, 1952 


Out of a total of 296 circuit and district judges (including 9 retired judges who 
nee to perform judicial service) 205, or 69 percent have only one telephone 
ne, 
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Six judges have 2 outside lines, with no switchboard service. Two of these 
are chief judges in t) Washington metropolitan area with multiple judge courts 
and who have heavy administrative responsibilities while a third has two lines 
because the judge’s chambers and courtroom are in different buildings pending the 
completion of a new courthouse. 

Thirty judges have two switchboard main stations with no outside lines. Ten 
judges have three switchboard main stations with no outside lines. 

Nineteen judges have one outside line and one switchboard line. 

Ten judges have one outside line and two switchboard main stations. 

Sixteen judges have one outside line and three switchboard main stations. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you talking of instruments or lines? 

Mr. Drake. Lines. 

Judge Bices. I have a line in my office in Philadelphia and one in 
Wilmington. I have a connection through a switch in Wilmington. 
I have two private lines at my house which I pay for myself. A 
second telephone out there was necessary. My position out there is 
peculiar in that connection because I am a chief judge and receive calls 
constantly. I work at my house and have a large library, most of 
which is mine. But there are very few judges who have two tele- 
phones lines. Perhaps my situation is somewhat peculiar. I have 
found actual necessity for a second line at my home but these lines 
are paid for by me. 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


I buy law books constantly and I came into the judiciary with a 
large library. Most judges bring their libraries pe with them. 
Take this American Jurisprudence, Congressman Preston. With 
that, I suppose, I received 14 or 15 new volumes where they have been 
rewritten over the years. My American Jurisprudence and Corpus 
Juris Secundum and Corpus Juris, First, all belong to me. I bought, 
and actually gave to our library in Philadelphia, books which were 
part of a former Senator’s library. I did not have room for them 
and I gave it to the library up there. It was not very effective be- 
cause the English reprints are better than the old English books 
when they come along. But many libraries have not had the 
facilities. 

The business of keeping up a library for a large private office is one 
with which a private firm has great difficulty. More and more the 
lawyers work toward something resembling cooperatives to maintain 
libraries. It is a very difficult problem. I think something will have 
to be done about reporting in the district courts; too many cases are 
reported. We cannot prevent it. They are public departments but 
sooner or later the Supreme Court will have to have some rule or 
Judicial Conference will have an independent editor to decide what 
things shall be reported. Many district court opinions are not pres- 
ently reported unless the judge seems to think the case has a unique 
point. They are not sent into West but quite frequently West will call 
forthem. Even per curiam opinions are reported. That seems a waste 
— space and money but we have never been able to work any- 

ung out. 

At our Judicial Conference in Atlantic City, which is the Judicial 
Conference of the Third Circuit, we had a report on the number of re- 
ported cases. The trouble with it is they are now running in the 
neighborhood of six or seven Federal Supplement volumes a year 
and eight or nine Federal Seconds. The Supreme Court Reports 
which are furnished by the Government run about three or four 
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volumes a year whereas in the old days there used to be one volume 
every 2 years. 

The Tax Court gets out about two volumes a year and we are being 
smothered by all these reported decisions. It is a very difficult prob- 
jem. This business of American Jurisprudence—I do not want to lay 
too much emphasis on it but many lawyers and judges keep it on hand 
most of the time. I keep my set at the house. You get a point of law 
and it supplies a fine way of beginning the study. Whereas if you try 
to do that with Corpus Juris Secundum, it has too much in it. It is 
too diffuse. 

I hope the committee members do not mind my remarks but the 
business of getting law books is a serious one. For example, Mr. 
Chandler’s request that we pick out of our stock, continuations that 
may be spared. The court of appeals libraries are used by the 
district court judges and all bars and the court of appeals. We take 
the Supreme Court Reporter, which I think is $350 or $360 a year. 
When the service stops at that point, you can see the situation. But 
in addition to that we have to follow the State law of the States. That 
is the reason why, I assume, Judge Forman is anxious to have the 
Atlantic Digest. The laws of New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania is important. The laws of Delaware and Pennsylvania exercise 
a very heavy influence on the law of New Jersey and have done so for 
the past 2 years. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if any check was made. 
Possibly you can answer my question. In checking up the mainte- 
nance of libraries we speak of incomplete series. Are the books care- 
fully checked with the appropriations to see that the appropriations 
are provided for the preservation of these books? I speak to it be- 
cause of experience I have had with my own books when I lend them. 
I wonder if there was any way in which the library had a man re- 
sponsible to check them and see that someone who might take them 
out would bring them back. 

Mr. CuanpieEr. Usually when libraries are incomplete, it comes 
about because some judge who has been receiving a complimentary set 
of a given work from the law publisher retires or dies and his successor 
goes to a different location. Naturally, that set is not continued. 

Vhen we speak of incomplete sets I do not refer to an occasional miss- 
ing volume. So far as the libraries of the judges are concerned they 
are kept in their chambers and they are restricted in their use to the 
judge. 

Mr. Cievencer. They are kept in their chambers and restricted to 
the judge’s use. 

r. CHANDLER. Sometimes in courts that have a library furnished 
in a building where there are a number of judges, the policy is to 
permit aan of the bar of the court to use the library under regu- 
lations and under the supervision of a librarian who is provided. 

Mr. Cuevencer. You are answering my inquiry. I lose books every 
year I value very highly and my friends are careless about bringing 
them back. 

Mr. Cuanoter. These libraries are supervised. 

Judge Bices. I had an experience that way. I borrowed a book 
and went back some years later to that same private library to get it 
and found it was still charged out to me and I finally found it. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Mr. Cuanober. I appreciate your hearing us. 


Pay Act INCREASES 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is to be found on page 6 of House Docu- 
ment No. 358 and concerns the increased cost authorized by Public 
Law 201 and approved October 24, 1951. 

The part of page 6 concerning the Judiciary will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court of the United States: 
“Salaries,” $52,000; 
“Care of the building and grounds,” $11,800: 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: “Salaries and expenses,” $7,000; 
Customs Court: “Salaries and expenses,” $23,835; 
Court of Claims: “Salaries and expenses,” $7,000; 
Other courts and services: 
“Salaries of clerks of courts,” $401,000; 
“Probation system,” $197,000 ; 
“Salaries of criers,” $52,500: 
“Miscellaneous salaries,” $239,900; 
“Salaries of court reporters,” $94,400; 
“Administrative Office of the United States Courts,” $41,300; 
“Expenses of referees,” $16,750; 


ANALYSIS OF PAY INCREASE COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Brown, will you refer to page 16 of House Docu- 
ment No. 238 wherein we find a table concerning the Judiciary and 
other items and break each of the items at page 6 down in similar 
fashion and under the categories of the chart at page 16? 

Mr. Brown. I am looking at it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, “Supreme Court of the United States, 
salaries,” $52,000, under total cost. Then total “Absorption”; “Pos- 
sible by administrative action”; “Leave savings” and “Other”; “Re- 
quiring congressional action”; “Additional funds required”; the 
“Total”; “Included in this submission” and “Submitted separately.” 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, of course, I cannot speak for the 
Supreme Court. We do not have any administrative connection with 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Rooney. You can obtain that and put that in so the various 
items on page 6 will meet the second item on page 16. 

Mr. Brown. You want me to prepare a statement for submission ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. We want a breakdown of the item 
of $1,253,347 as shown at page 16. 

Mr. Brown. I think I understand, Mr. Chairman. We will submit 
that for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Is any of the $1,253,347 requested to be used for the 
— of adding any additional employees? 
Mr. Brown. Absolutely no. 


ADDITIONAL ABSORPTION 


Mr. Rooney. Will you go down the list and tell us which items, after 
close scrutiny, may absorb more than indicated ? 

Mr. Brown. The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, and the 
Customs Court, I think, need every penny they have asked for. The 
Court of Claims has already agreed to absorb a large part of its costs 
and I think they really need the $7,000 requested. 

The costs for salaries of clerks of courts have not reached our ex- 
pectation and I think you can take $3,000 off that. You can make it 
$398,000. 

The probation system needs every cent. We are actually being 
forced toshold vacancies open, to keep within present funds. 

The salaries of criers: There I think $51,000 would be adequate. 

Miscellaneous salaries: We shall need all the money requested be- 
cause the judges are requesting and we are having to approve the ap- 
pointments of more law clerks than we ever had before and it is diffi- 
cult to keep within the sum available for that purpose. 

Salaries of the administrative office: I think you can cut $1,000 from 
that because our employment has been lower than expected. 

Expenses of referees: I think $15,000 will be adequate there and I 
might note in: passing that they are agreeing to absorb a very large 
proportion of their costs. I think that covers the entire list. 

Mr. Rooney. You concede us about $7,000 out of $1,253,000? 

Mr. Brown. It was a very close estimate to begin with. 


LEAVE SAVINGS 


Mr. Rooney. How is it there is not a single dollar in leave savings 
for the Judiciary while in the other Government departments we find 
a total of almost $77,000,000 on leave savings. 

Mr. Wurrenvrst. The judicial branch is small in numbers and 
widely scattered in small groups. We have not got but 115 people 
in the Administrative Office all told. This makes it difficult if not im- 
possible to reflect leave savings in dollars. 

Mr. Brown. The court personnel are split up into numerous small 
groups, Mr. Chairman, and you cannot take a fraction of a person, 
even though over-all there may be savings that would equal a person. 
It would not amount to one complete person in any one of these small 
groups. 

Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we will proceed to the next item. Thank 
you. 
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Wepnespay, Frsrvary 20, 1952. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Crvin AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
EsTABLISHMENT OF AIR NaviGaTion Facriittrs 


WITNESSES 


F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
A. 0. BASNIGHT, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

U. M. BEARDSLEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 
FRANCIS R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the next supplemental item is to be found 
on page 15 of House Document 348 and is entitled “Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Establishment of Air Navigation Facilities.” This 
is a requested language change and does not, on the face of it, call for 
additional funds. ~ 

It is a requested cubes in the personnel service limitation from 
$4,965,300 to $5,950,000. Pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the justifications will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation available in 1952_.--_.___-__-__----__-_______--__ $29, 265, 785 
1952 cumulative obligations to Dec. 31, 1951_------__----__-_-__ 7, 969, 524 
1952 cumulative expenditures to Dec. 31, 1951___----_____-__-__-~- 9, 810, 984 
Budget estimate next fiscal year..................._-----.--_~- 21, 141, 499 
pe SRE EL ES, SS IGE ea a Se ee 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation___._.__________--__---- 1,161 

Nuinber involved in this estimate_...._._...____-_________-__- 135 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 7961....................-_--..-..- 1, 057 


Explanation of language change 


Increase in personal services limitation is requested to permit completion of 
projects now under way. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


LANGUAGE CHANGES DUE TO LIMITATION ON PERSONAL SERVICES 


The cost of salary increases authorized by Public Law 201 for activities 
conducted under the appropriation “Establishment of air navigation facilities” 
is estimated at $449,000 for the fiscal year 1952. It is planned to finance this 
cost within funds presently appropriated, however, an increase in the personal 
services limitation is required. 

In addition to the need for funds to finance Public Law 201 in this program 
area, the limitation placed by Congress on the amounts that might be obligated 
for personal services has proven to be too low. To operate the program within 
the present limitation will require curtailments of such significance that relief 
from the limitation is requested. 

The EANF program traditionally has been administered to obtain the best 
results for the least cost. Consequently, under the decentralized program execu- 
tion policy now in effect, projects are assigned to the regions and the regional 
officials are charged with the responsibility of utilizing the most economical 
and satisfactory method of accomplishing those projects. In this, they may use 
force account, contract services, and/or the employment of regular personnel 
to accomplish the program on the most economical basis without detailed control 
by the Washington office. 
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Under this method of operation, the personal services requirements are affected 
to a great extent by local conditions, including the availability of contractors and 
their ability to perform the necessary work which is given consideration for 
each project as a means of accomplishing the. program at a minimum cost. 
Unless the CAA departs from this policy it will not be possible to accurately 
forecast personal service funds requirements, since the requirements will vary 
with the number of projects accomplished under contract. The CAA accounting 
records have been maintained on a project basis with the controls exercised 
toward ascertaining that the most economical results are obtained. Personal 
services funds have been included in the amounts assigned for each project and 
the reporting has been on the basis of type of project rather than by objective 
class. 

Personal services data heretofore used in this program have been developed 
to comply with the technical requirements for the presentation of the budget 
and do not reflect sound estimates of personal service needs comparable to the 
data used in other CAA program areas. 

The placing of a limitation on personal services must be reflected through 
positive control by the agency and drastic changes in the administrative control 
of the program have been developed. However— 

1. Since the appropriation was not available until October 22, 1951, the de- 
velopment of these controls was not undertaken at the start of the fiscal 
year. : 

2. The program to be accomplished during 1952 is subject to review and 
approval by the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Commerce. 
Only after these approvals was it feasible to develop actual requirements 
for the several projects. 

Based on data just developed in the regional offices to curtail personal services 
expenditures, so as to operate within the existing limitation of $4,965,300 plus 
the estimated $449,000 resulting from the pay act costs, will require a net 
reduction of 164 employees if effected by March 1, 1952. The final reduction 
will be greater in proportion to the delay in reducing the program level. A 
comparative program statement follows: 











| | 
| Program | Second half 
Requested within the | Obligated | program | Proposed | Requested 
of Congress | gmount Dec. 31, | within the | second half total 
™ | allowed by 1951 existing program program 
} Congress limitation 
‘ 
a | $4, 720, 000 $4, 803, 336 | $2, 610,257 | $2,081, 601 | $2, 432, 559 $5, 042, 816 
ECS 797, 000 | 161, 964 56S, 414 153, 938 338, 770 907, 184 
eR itiianciecceniaeadd 5, 517, 000 4, 965, 300 3, 178, 671 2, 235, 629 2, 771, 329 | 5, 950, 000 

















In addition to the program deferrals which would result from such action, a 
reduction in force of this magnitude would dissipate, through terminal-leave 
payments, approximately $186,000. This substantial loss of trained personnel 
would need be overcome through recruitment before the projects could be 
completed. 

In considering means of accomplishing the program within the personal serv- 
ices available, consideration has been given to contract services and it is the 
epinion of the agency that such action would materially increase the cost of 
the projects, even if it were possible to arrange contracts in all locations. 

In summary, the limitation placed on personal services under this appropria- 
tion heading prohibits following the established practice of using the type of 
service considered to be the most economical and efficient. In view of the 
nature of the projects contained in the 1952 program and the amount of funds 
authorized for the 1952 program plus the carry-over balance from prior years, 
it is requested that the limitation on personal services be increased so as to 
provide a program level of $5,950,000 to be financed by utilization of funds 
available for projects costs. 


Mr. Rooney. Where is Mr. Horne? 

Mr. Ler. He was directed to appear before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee this morning. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is going to justify this item, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
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INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICE LIMITATION 


This includes the amount of $449,000 for additional pay costs un- 
der Public Law 201 which we absorbed under this appropriation. We 
are not requesting additional funds for the pay raise. In addition 
to that sum there is the amount of $535,700 where we do not ask for 
additional funds but merely an increase in personal services lim- 
itation. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Leer. In this program we have in the past, prior to fiscal 1952, 
handled our construction on a project basis. That is, we have allo- 
cated funds by project. In different parts of the country we have 
adopted different methods of performing the work. In some cases 
it is done by contract and some cases by force account and other cases 
by permanent CAA employees whichever is the most economic or 
efficient for the Government. In New York State it is usually done 
by contract; in the Southwest it is usually done by CAA employees 
because we cannot get contractors. 

Our aim in every case has been to perform the work at minimum 
cost. Consequently, we had not set up any personnel controls prior 
to institution of this personal-services limitation. We have found as 
a result of experience so far this year that we will require this addi- 
tional amount of $535,700 to perform our program efliciently for the 
rest of the year. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that. instead of saving money it is cost- 
ing money é : 

Mr. Ler. The same total amount remains. Here, Mr. Chairman, 
it is just an allocation between personal services and other objects 
that we wish to have changed. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to accounting ex- 
penses ¢ 

Mr. Ler. There is no change in accounting expenses, Mr. Chair- 
man. This relates solely to the project funds. That is the funds 
concerned with the installation of facilities. 

Mr. Cawtry. If CAA were to contract for construction it would 
cost more. They are pleading here to have the personal services limi- 
tation raised so they can install these facilities through force account 
work rather than construction contracts. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all you have to say about this? 

Mr. Ler. The only additional thing is that if we do have to stay 
within the personal services limitation as at present we will have to 
go through a considerable reduction in force and pay terminal leave 
for employees who will be separated which will result in expenses to 
the Government without productive labor in the amount of $186,000 
and also it will result in a delay of the commissioning of the facilities 
in the program beyond that we have already scheduled. It would 
result in a hold-up of the construction program by a substantial 
amount. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to develop this? It may be that just be- 
cause this is in a House document and is a request from the Bureau of 
the Budget, you think that you start off with the figures in that budget 
request in your hands. If you do think so, you are utterly mistaken 
because we start at zero. 
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DELAY IN COMMISSIONING FACILITIES 


Mr. Lee. I have here a list of facilities whose commissioning will 
be deferred as a result of staying within the personal services limita- 
tion. You will see there is a substantial number of facilities. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record. 


(Statement referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS—1952 EANF ProGRAM DEFERRALS RESULTING FROM 
CURRENT PERSONAL SERVICES LIMITATION 


A. VOR-TYPE PROJECTS 

Relocations, 1 

Conversions from VAR, 3 

VHF control links—4 

Improvements: Plastic shelter, solid counterpoise, detector poles, etc., 30 


B. RADAR-TYPE PROJECTS 


Establishment: Construction, 2 
Modification of tower for radar cotnrol, 9 
Repeater scopes, 4 


C. COMBINED STATION/TOWER PROJECTS 
Establishment, 17 : 


D. RELOCATIONS OF INSACS, TOWERS, CENTERS, OFACS WHERE REQUIRED BECAUSE OF 
SPACE 
Insacs, 9 
Towers, 1 
E. ILS-TYPE PROJECTS 
Establishment, 22 
Replacement temporary type structures and obsolete equipment, 23 
Relocations, 3 
Monitor relocations and replacements, 9 


F. APPROACH LIGHT LANES 


High intensity: Establishment, 4 
Neons: Relocations, 3 
G. ATC TOWER PROJECTS 
Establishment, 1 
Modernization of nonradar towers, 6 
Lighting, clocks, altimeter setting indicators, etc., 28 


H. INSACS 
Modernization, consoles, etc., 22 
Expansion of space, 1 
Conversion of nontyping to typing reperforators, 4 
Direct reading wind instruments, altimeter setting indicators, etc., 101 
Dismantle, 2 
I. ARTC CENTERS 
Lighting, 24 hour clocks, etc., 6 
VHF air ground, 5 
J. FAN MAKERS 
Mstablishment, 5 
Voice identification, 2 
K. “H” MARKERS 
Establishment, 7 
L. STAND-BY POWER PLANTS 
“stablishment, 3 
M. REMOTE RECEIVER 
Establishment, 1 
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N. FIELD LIGHTING 
Extension, 1 


0. ALASKA PROJECTS 
Completion living quarters, 2 
Obstruction lights, 1 
Nome rehabilitation, 1 
Flood control, 1 
VHF point-to-point, 8 
Seventh Region deferring 13 projects not listed. 


REASONS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. What seems to be the trouble? 

Mr. Ler. The trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that we need an additional 
allowance, within the existing appropriations, for personal services. 
We have projects being carried out by CAA employees. This per- 
sonal-services limitation, when originally established, was not estab- 
lished on the basis of previous experience with this type accounting. 
We had relied on a project accounting rather than detailed personal 
services costs on the installation of facilities. The CAA regions in 
different cases\could use different methods of construction. If con- 
structed by contract, CAA employees were not involved except for 
supervisory purposes and they would not otherwise come in under 
the personal services limitations. 

In other cases we did it with CAA employees and they are within 
the personal services limitation. As a result of experience developed 
in the current fiscal year there is a slight additional requirement for 
personal services within the total appropriation. That is, more work 
is being done by CAA employees rather than by contract. Conse- 
quently, we would like to have this personal-services limitation lifted 
by more than $500,000. We could have done this same work by 
contract but we found it was more economical to do it by CAA em- 
ployees. Consequently, while we are not asking for any change in 
the total amount we wish to have the language changed so it would 
permit us to spend this additional amount for our employees. 

Mr. Preston. I do not know whether I follow you. I think [ do. 

If the statement that you can do the job cheaper with CAA em- 
ployees than by contract, coupled with the fact that you have to lay 
them off and pay terminal leave, it seems it is a legitimate request 
and one to the advantage of the Government. I may not understand 
the background. 

Mr. Ler. I think that states the case very well, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. I have always been confident of the chairman’s de- 
sires. He is a very experienced man and when he is suspicious I am 
suspicious and I gather the chairman entertains some doubt about it. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not that I entertain any doubts about the merits 
of it, but the hesitancy to come out and tell the whole story is some- 
thing that confused me. I just could not understand it. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lee has said more in the last four or five sentences 
than in the previous 15 minutes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Just to push Mr. Preston’s inquiry further about 
the people to whom you would pay termmal leave. Does it necessarily 
follow this would be the same employees you would use in the con- 
struction of these projects by force ? 
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Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 


CAA AS A PERMANENT ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Fioop. This deals with personal services as well as the physical 
problem because if you do not have the physical problem you do not 
have the personal services on the airways or airport construction. It 
is a question, which comes first—the chicken or the egg? And now 
you are in it and it is a circle. 

You are a top-flight CAA man and have been around a long period 
oftime. What is the thinking in your line of work about the relation- 
ship of CAA’s physical installations, maintenance of the installation, 
and the employees from now on in? Is it your thinking—I do not 
mean personally—but is it the thinking of your kind of people thet 
CAA is a permanent establishment, that we must appropriate in per- 
petuity for CAA; that we are forever going to build airports and 
install the many, many things you have to install? 

I am aware of the safety problem, the control problem, but with 
reference to the whole vast system of Federal airways and all its com- 
ponents, physical and people, what are you thinking about 25 or 30 
years from now? Is there any conversation ? 

I remember when the railroads were born we had to subsidize rail- 
roads and give them real estate and had to give them all kinds of 
things to establish them and keep them going until they grew up. 
But then they took over—all of them, with certain exceptions. Regu- 
lation and that kind of thing had to be done by both the States and 
the Federal Government. But is that an analogy to any kind of 
development of the air system? Is there going to be any time in the 
future that you see—in 25 years or 10 years, or whatever it is, when 
the airlines can and should do this kind of business? 


AIRWAYS 


Mr. Ler. I am glad you asked that question. I would like to break 
it down into the airways problem and the airports. In airways we 
have a situation where we provide facilities not for one class of 
user but for the military, for the civil transport operatcrs, for corpo- 
ration aircraft owners, for small-plane fliers—for every type of avia- 
tion. 

Mr. Fioop. So whatever happens you have to keep that position 
somehow ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, we will agree that every point you have enumer- 
ated is sound and I believe there are those who do not think they are 
at the moment equally important. Keeping in mind that segment of 
the problem which we are now doing, that is that segment. We admit 
that and accept that but that is not going to justify everything you 
have done being continued forever by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Now, what is the thinking on that point? 
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AIRPORTS 


Mr. Ler. Going from the airways problems to the airports problem, 
that was instituted as you know as a limited program with a definite 
end point beyond which it would not go. If you remember, the Fed- 
eral Airport Act was extended to 1958. 

Mr. Froop. So the original act was for a limited time and it was 
meant to be cut off at that date at which point the Federal Government 
would no longer appropriate funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Lee. That is correct—the responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. But Congress itself, for reasons best known to itself, 
amended the act and extended the act so that could be cut off the 
minute Congress stops amending and extending the act. That is the 
fault of Congress? 

Mr. Lez. That is the responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. Froop. The Congress itself. You are not recommending to us 
that we continue it? 

Mr. Ler. It will be the act of Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. So if we continue that and place that burden on the 
taxpayer at the end of the existing act that is our fault and not yours? 

Mr. Lez. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what is the next? 

Mr. Lez. There are two main construction programs. 


COST OF AIRWAYS AND AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. Now, as far as half of the construction program is con- 
cerned, what ratio of dollars that the second point you just mentioned, 
the airport construction, bear to the two points—airways and air- 
ports? In round numbers? 

Mr. Ler. The airports construction program has, during the past 
years, run on the same order of magnitude as the airways Sitatiigh- 
ment program. 

Mr. FiLoop. Then it is a 50-50 proposition in dollars? 

In round Pa ey what will both propositions cost this year—air- 
ways and airports construction ? 

Mr. Ler. For the two programs it will be approximately $28,000,000, 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Frioop. $28,000,000 for the two programs. Now, any time 
Congress wants to cut that cost to the taxpayer, as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned—to cut it in half, it can do so at any time 
or at the expiration of the act and there is an act now which expires in 
1958. If the Congress wants to cut this cost to the taxpayer in half 
it can do so by refusing to amend and extend the act in 1958, 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And that will cut it right in half, about. That is a good 
guess, So that is that point. And as far as CAA is concerned Con- 
gress can solve this problem 50 percent, as far as appropriation is 
concerned by cutting the program out at the expiration of the existing 
law. 


95654—h52———-4 
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AIRWAYS 


That leaves the first part which is airways. For the appearance of 
repeating for emphasis the item you have mentioned Sieh whut you 
must do and what the Federal Government will have to do in some 
way in that circumstance at all times—how much of that remaining 
50 percent can be borne by the airlines and by the taxpayer? 

First of all, let us approach it this way. e have 50 percent left. 
What part of that 50 percent, if you can guess reasonably, would be 
covered by the things you have as you have outlined will be necessa 
and whatever few other things might pop up which you do not thi 
of right now! Half? It would not be more than half? 

Mr. Ler. As far as the covering of the cost of new facilities, and 
that is what we are talking about, our position has been in the past 
that since they are publicly used facilities they should be provided by 
a public agency. Consequently, as far as actual installations of facili- 
ties and paying for their installation is concerned, our position has 
been that that should be borne by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Froop. All of it? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And at this point you cannot see your way clear to do 
anything with the remaining 50 percent at all? Or do you mean only 
as far as construction is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Ler. As far as construction is concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the remaining 50 percent of your work ? 

Mr. Ler. This year it runs $10,500,000. 

Mr. Fxioop. $10 million. 

Mr. Ler. The maintenance and operation is about $78 million a year. 


Mr. Fioop. So $10 million only is dedicated to the installation and 
construction ? 


Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. Out of $80 million or $70 million ? 

Mr. Lee. And in addition to the establishment costs there is the 
$78 million continuing maintenance and operating expense. 

Mr. Fioop. You will see what I am trying to de. Somebody sooner 
or later has to talk. What I am trying to talk about is somebody 
mentions it in passing every other year. But now we have eliminated 
half of this thing at the end of this existing act, that is out, unless 
we extend it. 

What part of the remaining 50 percent of all this great cost—we 
will give you 10 percent for the purpose of our argument as a public 
service because of public user of that second program. Now, how 
much of the remainder can you cut out the way you cut out the other? 
What can Congress cut out for the same reason? It must be a sizable 
figure if we can eliminate the second program for reason A. What 
part of the other program can we eliminate for the same reason? 
Leave it the 10 percent. We will agree that is not in the figure. But 
the remaining 90 percent, what piece of that can you give me with 
the whole half of the other? 
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Mr. Ler. As far as the complete airway system is concerned, we have 
to operate that as a unit. If it comes to absorbing part of the cost 
of the operation of the system, it is our opinion that the administra- 
tion policy for a system of charges has been established by the Presi- 
dent in his meee message whereby the Federal Government can 
obtain a return for the amounts expended on an annual basis. That 
would not effect an initial reduction in the appropriation. On the 
other hand, it would bring an offsetting return to the Federal Govern- 
ment which would defray the proportionate part of the cost of these 
facilities used by civil users. 

Mr. Froop. Are the charges high enough? Why could they not 
be doubled? What reason is there for not doubling them ? 

Mr. Lee. There is at present no system of charges in effect. It was 
proposed by the President in his budget message transmitting the 
1953 estimates. 

Mr. Fioop. When will it go in effect? Do you know? 

Mr. Lee. We assume the administration will submit some legislation 
during the current fiscal year for authority to impose charges but as 
yet that has not been submitted. 

Mr. Fxioop. You are working on it? 

Mr. Lee. We submitted a study to this committee year before last 
at the request of the committee setting up a suggested program for 
user charges and that study was the basis for the decision of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Administration. 

Mr. Fioop. And that legislation is being submitted to the legislative 
people upstairs this year? 

Mr. Lee. I understand it will be submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Then some effort is being made to solve the other half 
of this program ? 

Mr. Ler. Definitely, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. And you think this kind of legislation strikes at that 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Lee. I think it definitely does. 

Mr. Froop. That is this year. What do you think the situation will 
be 25 years from now ? 

Mr. Lee. The situation 25 years from now will be that we will have 
a public system of airways. Probably quite different from what we 
have today, just as we have a public system of roads available for use 
by all types of users, civil, military, and all types. This system will 
be provided by the Federal Government rather than the States, since 
the airway system far transcends any State lines. It is a Nation-wide 
system and requires Nation-wide control and administration. Un- 
doubtedly, the Federal Government will have in effect a system of ob- 
taining compensation for the services it renders. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 
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AppITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


WITNESSES 




































posed supplemental appropriation of $1,660,000 is to provide for the balance of 
the estimated land acquisition costs and for plans, specifications, and surveys. 


ac 
fo. 
Cc. F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS bi: 
F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS se 
A. 0. BASNIGHT, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER to 
H. H. HOWELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON AIRPORT PROJECT he 
JOHN L. DEAN, BUDGET ANALYST ai 
JOHN WITECK, BUDGET EXAMINER ; at 
FRANCIS R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER “a Fs 
Mr. Roonry. The next supplemental request for the Civil Aero- a 
nautics Administration is to be found at page 15 of House Document 
No. 348. We shall insert at this point in the record the language of 
with regard to this request, which is entitled “Additional Washing- u 
ton Airport.” -- 
The request is in the amount of $1,660.000. We shall also insert in by 
the record pages 1 through 4 of the justifications, 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 
[LAND ACQUISITION,] ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 
For expenses necessary for the acquisition of land, interests there- * 
in and appurtenances thereto, for the site and appurtenant facilities ie 7 
for an additional public airport within or in the vicinity of the Dis- ia . 
trict of Columbia, as authorized by Public Law 762 [of the Eighty- Lg 
first Congress]. approved September 7, 1950; plans, specifications, ; 
and surveys; and services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a); $1,600,000, to remain available 
until expended[, $1,000,000]. ' 
An appropriation of $1.000,000 was granted in the Supplemental Appropriation t 
Act, 1951, toward the purchase of a suitable site for an additional public airport 
within or in the vicinity of the District of Columbia. The Department of Com- ‘ 
merce has now selected a site in Fairfax County, Va., and acquisition of land is { 
now in process, and a tentative airport layout has been prepared. This pro- j 


Appropriation—Additional Washington Airport, Civil Aeronautics Administration 






Appropriation, 1951 


Cumulative obligations to December 31, 1951___-____---__ pebcacingbiong 944, 929 
Cumulative expenditures to December 31, 1951___--_--------_------- 943, 532 
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Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation-____-__---__----_-_---_- 
Number involved in this estimate-___--__.__--..--__-._..--._. 
Actual employment December 31, 1951 


Co me WO 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


(a) $1,028,720 to complete acquisition of land for the new Washington air- 







port. 

(b) $631,280 for preparation of detailed engineering and architectural plans 
and specifications for the airport and an access road; and for project supervision 
and administration. 
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GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


This estimate covers additional requirement for funds to complete land 
acquisition and preparation of detailed engineering plans and specifications 
for the construction of a public airport in the vicinity of the District of Colum- 
bia as authorized and directed by Public Law 762, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, $1,000,000 having been appropriated for preliminary engineering and 
to initiate the acquisition of land. 

Sketch plans have been developed to construct a basic airport adequate to 
handle the air traffic anticipated for calendar year 1955. The design of the 
airport will provide for expanding the facility to meet ultimate requirements 
at a minimum cost. For the first stage of the development, the additional 
fund requirements are estimated at $1,660,000 in 1952; $6,900,000 in 1953; and 
$4,400,000 in 1954; or a total of $14,000,000 including the $1,000,000 already 
appropriated. There is attached a chart listing the items which make up this 
preliminary estimate of $14,000,000. 

Based on engineering and aeronautical studies which encompassed the fields 
of soils, topography, location and access, land costs, development costs, air 
traffic patterns, and impact on the community, the Secretary of Commerce on 
June 13, 1951, approved the selection of a site at Burke, Va., for the new air- 
port. Condemnation proceedings for the acquisition of the site were commenced 
by the Department of Justice in September 1951. 


Justification by activity 


1. Acquisition of land, $1,028,720. 

Land requirements for the proposed airport consist of 4,200 acres for the 
airport site, plus 320 acres for access road right-of-way, a total of 4,520 acres. 
The estimate of additional fund requirements for land purchase is based on 
a preliminary estimate of value of the various tracts comprising the site made 
by appraisers selected by the Department of Justice. The appraisers’ reports 
were outlined in a letter, a portion of which is quoted below, dated August 21, 
1951 to the Assistant Attorney General: 

“On behalf of the appraisers who are evaluating the property in the Burke 
Airport site, I wish to advise that our joint estimate of the total value of all 
properties proposed to be acquired, as shown by the map furnished us as of 
this date, including the right-of-way, is $1,708,250.’—Richard B. Hall. 

Final appraisals probably will not be completed until sometime in the early 
spring, 1952; nevertheless, the final figure should not vary substantially from 
the $1,703,000 contained in the appraisers’ preliminary estimate. In addition to 
the above, the CAA has been requested by the Fairflax County School Board to 
include in its taking the existing Burke School, inasmuch as the location will 
be affected by the closing of roads through the site, making new facilities neces- 
sary at other locations. It is proposed to include this school, which has an 
estimated value of $200,000, in the land acquisition. This raises the total land 
acquisition estimate to $1,903,000. 

Of the total requirement of $1,903,000 for land acquisition, $874,280 is avail- 
able from the $1,000,000 previously appropriated. Of the amount presently 
available, $832,500 has been deposited with the United States district court to 
cover the cost of that portion of the site for which “declarations of taking’ have 
been filed. The balance plus the amount requested herein are required so that 
additional “declarations of taking” can be filed or direct purchases made in 
be to permit the Government to take possession of the entire site by May 1, 

2. Preliminary engineering and administration, $631,280. 

This portion of the estimate covers the cost of contracts for preparation of 
detailed engineering and architectural plans and specifications for construction 
of the airport; preparation of detailed plans and specifications for the access 
road to the airport; and the cost of project supervision and administration. 

Of the total estimate, $566,280 is the estimated cost of contracts with private 
consultant engineering and architectural firms for preparation of detailed plans 
and specifications for the airport ; $30,000 is for preparation of detailed plans 
and specifications for the access road; and $35,000 is for administering and 
supervising the project. 
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It is planned to negotiate the engineering and architectural contracts before 
the end of fiscal year 1952, and if the planning of the project proceeds accord- 
ing to the present schedule it will be possible, subject to availability of approp- 
riations, to award contracts for the initial construction phase of the project 
in the early spring of 1953. 


Preliminary estimate for first-stage development 





| j 
| Ap i- | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | 

| Total cost | ated, fiscal | 1952, sup- | 1953, sup- | Fiseal year 

' year 1951 | plemental plemental | 





. Acquisition of land__.......__.__...._-} 
Remove power and phone lines______.-| 
eT ee EET LAs DES - 
Road relocation _.-- 
Sa Ea ae Pa a 
Drainage ______ 





SOPNAN SYNE 


road 
12. Control tower___._-.-. aise casas 
13. Terminal] building. -..................- 
14. Water supply______.___-.. 
15. Sanitary sewer system ____- 








16. Sewage-~disposal system _________. | RRM EE {3 eee 
i7. Interior roads_. Ae : 5 RE eee! SL eee ere } 22,000 j-..-.-..-. 
18. Automobile parking-.........._.- TD A i cncinernn ae J-veeer nooo i 78, 000 
Sn ee Te 12,961,000 | 874,280 | 1,028,720 | 6,881,000 | 4,177,000 
Engineering and supervision (8 percent).__| 1, (39,000 i 125,720} 631, 280 | 19,000 } 263, 000 
eS ga | 14,000,000 | 1,600,000 | 1,660,000 | 6, 900, 000 | 4,440,000 
! i 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. Rooney. Before making inquiry with regard to this, Mr. Lee, 
and in view of the recent serious airplane accidents, particularly the 
ones in and around Newark Airport, I wish to ask the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration if there is any relationship between those 
accidents and the appropriations for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration made by the Congress? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we are mindful of the fact that this com- 
mittee has kept foremost in its deliberations and in its actions the 
question of aviation safety, and have seen to it that the high level of 
safety is maintained. 

We feel that the level we have established for appropriations in 
the field of aviation safety is a level which will maintain the desired 
safety record in the future. 

We have in the past recognized the concern of this committee on the 
subject of safety, and we have followed implicitly the directives and 
desires of the committee not in any way to curtail the safety function. 

We feel that the appropriations we have had in this field are ample 
to perform the functions for which we are responsible. 

Mr. Rooney. The committee has insisted in the past, as it does at 
the present, that there shall not be any relaxation in safety standards. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 


DETAILS OF REQUEST 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say with regard to this request in 
the amount of $1,660,000? 
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Mr. Lee. This request consists of $1,028,720 to complete the acqui- 
sition of land for the airport and for the access road to the airport. 

At present, all of this land has been appraised, and we have based 
the estimates upon the appraisers’ reports. 

There may be some variation in the land to be acquired for the 
access road, but in other respects the actual plots to be acquired have 
been firmed up. 

In addition to the matters which have been brought before this 
committee before, we have in here the amount of $200,000 for the 
acquisition of the Burke school, which is located with respect to the 
property to be acquired in such a way that it is virtually inaccessible. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “brought before this committee before,” 
you surely do not mean that, for the reason that this committee has 
never had any hearings in regard to a request for an additional Wash- 
ington airport. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to correct the record, Mr. Chairman, This 
matter was brought before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Roonry. The original funds in the amount stated were given 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for the purpose of this addi- 
tional Washington airport in the 1951 supplemental appropriation 
bill after hearings had been held with regard to it over on the Senate 
side; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lez. That is right. There were no hearings conducted on this 
supplemental appropriation before the House. 

Mr. Rooney. On any appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Leg. On any appropriation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed. 

Mr. Lee. The additional amount is in the sum of $631,280, which 
will cover the cost of detailed engineering and architectural plans 
and specifications for the construction of the airport, and plans for the 
access road, and for supervision and administration of the project. 

Our program is to have a detailed engineering study completed 
before final estimates are prepared covering the actual construction 
program. 

This next stage will constitute the detailed development of plans 
for the entire project, with a view to making a plan which can be 
used over a long term of years. 

We have prepared a report showing the present status of the project, 
the plans which have been perfected to date, and the steps which were 
taken in selecting the site. 

I have copies of this report available at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. For the record, exactly where is the site of this pro- 
posed additional Washington airport? 

Mr. Howe tu. The site is located approximately 15 air miles south- 
west of the White House, which is used as the measuring point. It 
can be reached by road off of Shirley Highway. The distance by road 
is about 1814 miles at the present time. 

Mr. Roonry. What has been the cost of the land per acre? 

Mr. Howe t. The land is appraised at approximately $375 or $380 
per acre. We have used from the initial appropriation to date some- 
thing in excess of $825,000 for our first declaration of taking, which 
encompasses about 25 percent of the site itself, 1,050 acres. But that 
is the most expensive land in the site because it is the owner-occupied 
tracts which lie wholly within the boundary of the airport. It was 
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the recommendation of the Department of Justice, which is handling 
our acquisition, that those be the first tracts acquired. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $1 million granted to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for this airport in the supplemental 
appropriation act of 1951 has been obligated to date? 

Ir. Basnicut. To December 31, 1951, it was $944,929. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the expected total engineering costs in con- 
nection with this project? 

Mr. Howe... The total is $1,039,000, for engineering and adminis- 
tration, which represents 8 percent of the total cost of the project. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST AND FACILITIES PLANNED 


Mr. Rooney. What is the estimated total cost of the project? 

Mr. Howe tz. $14 million. 

Mr. Rooney. What will that include? 

Mr. Howe t. That will include the work that is shown in the re- 
port on the second page, which shows the entire master plan for the 
airport. The black portions are the portions which are considered 
under this application. 

The work will involve the construction of a north-south runway 
7,000 feet in length, and an east-west runway 6,000 feet in length, a 
unit of the administration building, together with taxiways, aprons, 
lighting, the construction of an access road, and the provision of 
utilities. 

Mr. Rooney. What about hangars? 

Mr. Howe xt. There is no hangar included in this development. 

Mr. Roonry. What is expected to be the situation with regard to 
henge space ? 

Mr. Howe t. The reason no hangar was included was because prior- 
ity was given to those factors of the airport which were necessary for 
the landing and taking off of aircraft, and the accommodation of the 
public, together with the provision of access to and from downtown 
Washington. 

That will take the total of the authorization for this project. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not answered my question. What will 
be the situation with regard to hangar space? 

Mr. Howe. The use pattern has not been definitely set. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean to tell us that the $14 million will not 
complete the expected investment in this airport ? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, the $14 million, which is the limit placed 
on the enabling legislation, will complete a basic useable landing 
area and the attendant facilities. It will not include hangars. 

The only hangars now provided in the area for transport operations 
are on the Washington National Airport, presently in existence. 

If you will see the eventual plan, which may be realized only when 
traffic does require it, it will include two 10,000-foot north-south run- 
ways, a 1,000-foot extension on the east-west runway, additional ad- 
ministration building and apron areas, and additional taxiways, plus 
completion of a divided four-lane highway connecting with the Shir- 
ley Highway. 

There may be hangars included at a later date in the eventual plan, 
but they have not been included in the initial $14 million plan. 
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ANTICIPATED REVENUES 


Mr. Rooney. Insofar as the $14 million plan is concerned, what are 
the expected revenues to the Government from the use of this airport? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we have not at the present time made an 
estimate of the revenues. We have an estimate of the traffic, and it 
would be possible on the basis of that traffic to make a rough estimate 
of the revenues. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you repeat that last part of your statement? 

Mr. Lez. We have not made an estimate of the revenues at the 
present time. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make any estimate of revenues at the time you 
originally set up this additional Washington airport plan? 

Mr. Ler. Our estimates have been to forecast the amount of the 
traflic, not the receipts from the traffic. The answer is “No,” sir. 


ANTICIPATED TRAFFIC 


Mr. Roonry. What was the forecast with regard to traffic ? 

Mr. Howe t. The forecast with regard to Washington traffic was 
based on a 1949 actual total of air passengers in and out of 1,367,000. 
The estimate for 1955 is 1,819,000, with a provision in the estimate 
for a period of mobilization or near war. The figure increases then 
to 2,423,000. That progresses in 5-year increments until 1980, when 
the estimate is 3,579,000 passengers. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the facilities contemplated in the $14 million 
estimate, and mentioned by you here in the record awhile ago, in- 
clude facilities sufficient to handle 1,800,000 passengers ? 

Mr. Howe. No, sir. The objective of the facilities is to take care 
of that portion of Washington’s traffic through 1960 which cannot be 
handled at Washington National Airport. 

Mr. Rooney. When do you expect the $14 million in facilities to be 
completed ¢ 

Mr. Howe xz. 1955, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your estimate as to the number of passengers 
to use the airport in 1956? 

Mr. Howe tt. I have the 1955 estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me have that then. 

Mr. Howe. One million eight hundred and nineteen thousand. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with the 1,819,000 which you expect to be 
the estimated traffic in 1955. 

Will the facilities embraced in the $14 million plan be sufficient to 
service and carry on the activities connected with the 1,819,000 pas- 
sengers in that year? 

Mr. Howe. When added to the capacity of Washington National, 
I believe the answer is “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney. We are assuming that we still have Washington Na- 
tional ¢ 

Mr. Howrtux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What I am getting at is, is this $14 million estimate 
a sh -of hocus-pocus or is that all it is going to be between now and 
1955? 
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Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, that is what it is going to be between now 
and 1955. We have made very careful studies to date of this. We 
feel that for $14 million we can supply the facilities necessary to meet 
the traffic over and above that which is handled by the Washington 
National Airport. 


ADDITION AL REQUESTS 


Mr. Rooney. As of completion in 1955, you do not expect as of 
that point to make any further requests for money for use of this 
airport, or the addition of further facilities, other than operating ex- 
penses of the facilities contemplated in the $14 million request? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, we expect there will be later expansion 
required of the airport, which will be gaged to the growth of traffic 
in the Washington area. 

This will meet the traffic which we expect in the 1955 period, even 
during a semimobilization condition. However, we have made the 
plans here for an eventual airport which will be considerably larger 
than the $14 million plan which we have under our present plans. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has the Government invested in Wash- 
ington National Airport at the present time? s 

Mr. Lee. In the neighborhood of $23 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, Mr. Flood? Mr. Preston? 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST 


Mr. Preston. I was very much interested in the questions the chair- 
man asked about total cost. I am sure that you must have some- 
where within your numerous documents over there a total figure that 
you envision for this thing to cost within the next 10 years. 

After you have utilized $14 million in developing the airport and 
the normal facilities that you foresee through 1955, what other cost 
do you have in mind, say, during the next 5 years? 

Mr. Ler. The expansion of the airport will be directly geared to 
the traffic which we have and also to the technical advances in avia- 
tion; for instance, if jet transports require longer runways, we will 
have to expand them. 

Mr. Preston. That is the point where you have the advantage of us, 
because you control the Washington National Airport and you are 
going to control Burke. It is going to be up to you to say how much 
will go out of Washington National and how much you permit out 
of Burke. 

With the answer you have just given, the expansion will rest en- 
tirely with you as far as what you request. Of course, the dollars 
and cents will rest with the Congress. 

I can foresee very readily an appreciable additional amount of 
money that will be asked for by the CAA on this project out there. 
The S14 million can be considered, in my opinion, as a 50-percent 


figure of the total cost, roughly. Would you disagree with that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; I would not. The $14 million program is one 
which will give us a usable airport and enable us to handle excess 
traffic over and above that which is handled now at hemes ar Na- 
tional Airport, and will be handled by 1955 at Washington 


ational 
Airport. 
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Mr. Preston. It would be safe to say that the $14 million at Burke 
will be the minimum requirement, ait it not ? 

Mr. Lee. This airport will have substantial capacity for handling 
traffic. It has been laid out in line with the latest plans for the maxi- 
mum handling capacity with two runways. We fully expect that 
Washington National, due to its proximity to town, and its very fa- 
vorable location for air travelers, will be used to the extent of its 
capacity for the period from now to 1955 and thereafter. 

It is an extraordinarily favorable location to the Washington met- 
ropolitan area, and the carriers themselves get a considerable time 
advantage by using it. 

Mr. Preston. How many residences will you have to demolish now 
situated on the land you expect to acquire? 

Mr. Howetu. There are about 80. 

Mr. Preston. Homes within the price range from $16,000 to 
$25,000 ? 

Mr. Howe... The average is less than that. Some run as low as 
000 or $6,000; very few are running over $25,000. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any commercial property that you will have 
to demolish ? 

Mr. Howett. There are only two commercial establishments. Those 
are rural-type grocery stores on the tract. For an area so close to 
downtown Washington it is very sparsely settled. It has only two 
commercial establishments that I am aware of. 

Mr. Preston. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


$5 


TRAVEL TIME INTO WASHINGTON 


Mr. Froop. How long does it take to get a cab into town? Is it 15 
minutes from this new place into town? 

Mr. Howe tu. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How long will it take? 

Mr. Howe1t. The driving time can be accomplished, with the com- 
pletion of the access road, 1n approximately 25 minutes. That is in 
o mage periods. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a half-hour run? 

Mr. Howe.t. Approximately. 

Mr. Fioop. By private motor car? 

Mr. Howett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any traffic problem of any kind? 

Mr. Ler. I believe the traffic problem is that which arises before 
you get to the Shirley Highway. 

Mr. Frioop. The information that I have inquired about is in this 
report that you have prepared for us? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Fioop. I remember when the National Airport was built. That 
was criticized as a farce, a fraud, a folly; it was costing too much 
money, and there would never be enough traffic to take care of the 
fantastic operation that had been embarked upon. You rernember 
what went on. 
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There is no question, is there, that metropolitan Washington needs 
more service, needs a new airport; is that right? Does anybody 
deny that? 

Mr. Ler. There is no question in anybody’s mind on that score. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody debates the fact that you should have one; is 
that right? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You have reached the point of saturation at National? 

Mr. Ler. We have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And it is now a safety hazard ? 

Mr. Ler. It is a question 

Mr. Fioop. If it 1s permitted to continue without any change, it 
can conceivably be a hazard? 

Mr. Lee. That is right. We have to back off traffic at considerable 
distances from Washington when we do get a bad weather period at 
the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marshall? 








ACCESSIBILITY TO WASHINGTON BY CAR 


Mr. Marswaru. On page 22 of your report you say: 


The Burke site is fortunately situated so that access can be gained over Shirley 
Highway. 

You feel that Shirley Highway is one of the most available en- 
trances into the city to carry traffic. Is that the basis of the de- 
termination ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. That is one of the few 
limited-access highways around the city of Washington. The other 
sites which were contemplated were not served even partly by limited- 
access highways. 

Mr. Marsnua.y. It just so happens that I live in Alexandria, and 
I come over that highway every morning. A little over a year ago a 
new bridge was opened which meant that we had one bridge for traffic 
north and the other for traffic south. 

You have estimated 30 minutes, I believe, to get to the proposed 
airport. Your trip must have been made when there was very little 
traffic, because when I go and come from work it is not at all uncom- 
mon that it takes me that long to get over the bridge itself from the 
Capitol here. 

Did you make a traffic count or anything like that to determine traf- 
fic hazards in placing an airport there and route traffic over that 
highway ? 

Mr. Lee. We have worked very closely with Public Roads on the 
traffic-congestion problem. 

Mr. Marsnaty. And the Bureau of Public Roads feel that is the 
most accessible highway in getting into downtown Washington? 

Mr. Leer. It is one of the most accessible, yes, sir. I might say in 
addition to the Shirley Highway there are plans underway for the 
construction of a circumferential parkway around Washington which 
will lead very close to the present airport site. 


Our present planning is to fit in that circumferential plan with the 
access road to the airport. 
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Mr. Marsuaty. I have noticed that in the paper. I have also 
noticed in the paper the talk that there are plans for at least two 
more additional bridges across the Potomac into Virginia, which I 
believe is tied into that plan. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield for a moment. There is 
an interesting statement at the bottom of page 3 of that report. We 
have just had a huddle on this side of the table and we would like to 
know if Rickenbacker made that run from the Statler to the airport 
in 13.7 minutes and if it was at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Howe. I can only speak from memory now. The Senate 
Report on the enabling legislation will reveal, I believe that those 
tests were made in company with CAA representatives and some rep- 
resentative from the city of Baltimore, because they were tied in 
with accessibility to the Baltimore airport, which was under question 
at that time. 

Again, that is definitely off-peak time and not at 8 o’clock in the 
morning or 5 o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Fioop, And you are putting it definitely in italics, I suppose $ 

Mr. Howe... I believe we have never used the time of 25 minutes, 
except as the off-peak driving time. 

Mr. Froop. I was just following in line with Mr. Marshall’s ex- 
amination as to the time elements. I thought it might interest him, 
since you have 13 minutes from the Statler to the airport, unless 
Rickenbacker is on board, or unless Mr. Marshall is that good himself. 
T do not know because I have never ridden with him. It is quite a 
trick. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The problem of traffic over that roadway can be 
determined under almost any situation that a person might propose. 

If there is absolutely no traffic on the road, and I would assume it 
would almost have to be that in connection with the time that was 
mentioned on page 3 of the record, 13 minutes, it might be done. How- 
ever that must be based upon extremely favorable conditions. 

Mr. Howeui. You are aware that the 13 minutes is to Washington 
National Airport? 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is right. 

Mr. Howry. That is generally an off-peak driving time. For the 
greater part of the day it is no particular trick to drive to Washington 
National Airport in about that time. 

Mr. Marsuauu. My observation is that it is not the miles that 
determine the speed in which a person can get over the Fourteenth 
Street Bridge or the Memorial Bridge, but it is the amount of traffic 
that is on the road at that particular time. 

I do not know how soon in the future further bridges will be built 
across that river. That is all contemplated in the future. But one 
thing that strikes me in thinking in terms of an airport, and thinking 
in terms of safety, if some catastrophe should happen that might knock 
out some of the traffic moving over a bridge like the Fourteenth Street 
Bridge and we would be in a rather difficult position in having our 
air traffic moving into the city part of Washington itself, having that 
access from the Virginia side. 

I suppose vour committee went into that fairly thoroughly ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. Actually, the increment of traflic created by the 
air travelers is relatively small compared to the total flow along the 
highway. 
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There is not, although we have a lot of passengers, a large number 
of motor vehicles which you can attribute to those air passengers. 

The big bulk of the traffic is naturally the commuter traffic in the 
morning peak and in the afternoon peak. 

Of course, we have a steady flow. We have driven these routes 
ourselves many times. I personally do not feel that this is an un- 
reasonable figure except perhaps during the hour and a half, from 
4:45 on, when you do have the unusual late afternoon peak. 

The minute you get off the bridge, of course, you get on to the 
Shirley Highway which is not congested. So your point of congestion 
is about from the Jefferson Memorial to the far end of the bridge. 

You are right; if one of those bridges were knocked out in a disas- 
ter, the whole northern Virginia sector would have a very difficult 
transportation problem. 

Mr. Marsa. I would presume—I have not had an opportunity 
to read this report, as compared with other places—this is the best. 

Certainly something must be done to provide landing fields for 
the Washington area. I think it would be fair to assume that your 
committee has gone into that matter very carefully in selecting a 
site. 

From the experience I have had in driving this route, I am natu- 
rally suspicious of the time element here, and also the ease of traffic. 

You have mentioned a time of day that is a period of congestion. 
That by no means is the only time that there is congestion. Some 
little unfavorableness in the weather causes a terrific problem in get- 
ting across that bridge. It has taken me 45 minutes to just get over 
the bridge itself, by the Jefferson Memorial and up to the Fourteenth 
Street bridge, just because of the hazardous condition of traffic during 
that particular time. 

It is not the matter of the travel that is added to vour problem by 
the air travel, but it is the necessity of getting into Washington once 
the people have landed on the ground. 

There are many, many times when there are certain things that come 
up that are matters of urgency that require rapid transportation. 
It is that part which I was questioning rather than the amount of addi- 
tional travel that would be added. 

Mr. Lee. It is a very serious problem. The proportion of time 
spent in ground transportation becomes greater as our aircraft speeds 
increase. We are trying to keep the ratio as low as possible. 

We did make comparative studies under virtually the same time 
of day conditions for all of the sites considered. In that comparative 
study, which may be more significant than the absolute figures, we 
— that this site at Burke had a considerable advantage over any 
other. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. We will answer the roll call on the House floor. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Rooney. When we recessed for the aye and nay vote on the 
Floor, the questioning was with Mr. Marshall. Will you continue? 
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ACREAGE APPRAISAL 


Mr. MarsHaui. How much in acres has been appraised out there? 

Mr. Howe tt. The entire site comprises 4,520 acres. 

Mr. MarsHav. That has all been appraised ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaun. And the total valuation of that on the basis of 
appraisals? 

Mr. Howe. $1,703,250. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Has any settlement been made? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir, the status of the land acquisition, we have 
under a declaration of taking filed on 63 plots out there. 

Mr. Marsuat. Totalin ant many acres? 

Mr. Howe... 1,050. That is the most expensive property because 
it is the built-up property which is owner-occupied, lying wholly 
within the site.: 

Mr. Marsuay. Have you been able to buy that within the appraisal ? 

Mr. Howe... The total on 36 parcels of the 63, which is about 60 
percent, where the settlement has been made or else there is a nego- 
tiation that has been reached and it is just a matter of ironing it out, 
is that we have deposited $402,400. 

The high appraisal was $431,750, and the negotiated price for those 
36 parcels, $432,300, or $550 over the high appraisal. 

Mr. MArsHatu. I assume this part should not be on the record be- 
cause it may affect your future purchases ? ‘ 

Mr. Howett. It should not be embarrassing at all. That is public 
record. 

Mr. Marsnay. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 


TIE-IN WITH OTHER AIRPORTS FOR AIR SAFETY 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, I have only one thing I would like 
to take up. That purely has to do with the safety of aviation, not the 
airport. I am not competent to say whether that is the best site in 
the world for it. You fellows say it is. But how far is it from Wash- 
ington National? 

Mr. Howett. I believe it is 13 miles. 

Mr. CLevencer. What I am thinking about is this: You are evidently 
going to have jets soon. Britain is getting ready to send them here. 
I am speaking of these fast jet bombers and transports. The thing 
that concerns me is that in a battle condition, and you begin to bring 

»lanes over the Capitol, can you keep them apart, or is there going to 
a succession of bad crashes over there that will make us all sweat 
Are they far enough apart to operate in bad weather conditions? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, they are. We have worked here to have all of the 
approach patterns parallel on the instrument airports in the Washing- 
ton area. That includes the Burke Airport, the combination of Wash- 
ington National, Anacostia and Bolling, which are handled as one, 
and Andrews Air Force Base. 

This traffic is not interlocking in any way, the approaches are paral- 
lel and we arrange for separate and distinct departure routes and 
holding patterns. 
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That has been worked out in considerable detail with the idea that 
any site that was not absolutely safe would not be selected. 

The study went so far as to actually work out traffic patterns, flight 
paths, and so forth. 

Mr. CLevencer. And the stacking patterns? 

Mr. Lee. That is correct. 

Mr. Cievencer. That was the other thing that concerned me, purely 
the one of safety. I know this is going to cost a lot of money. But the 
problem of increasing speed as to the landing and take-off of jets, 
bs gg the radius of safety was great enough, was what I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Ler. We have solved that, as I said, by having parallel traffic 
at all the operating airports in the area. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Aandahl? 

Mr. Aanpanu. This can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


Mr. Rooney. I think for the information of the members of the 
House and the public in general we might insert in toto the 26 pages 
of this supplemental report on the additional airport. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


REPORT ON SUPPLEMENTAL AIRPORT TO SERVE THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration for the past several years has been con- 
cerned with the problem of whether the Washington metropolitan area has 
sufficient airport facilities to handle the air traffic existing and forecast for that 
area. In the latter part of 1948, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics estab- 
lished a special committee’ to give this problem detailed study. As a result of 
this action by the Administrator, the special committee undertook a thorough and 
complete study of the existing and potential air traffic needs of the Washington 
metropolitan area. After careful consideration of all factors affecting the devel- 
opment and growth of air traffic, the committee concluded that the existing air 
port facilities of the Washington metropolitan area could not handle the traffic 
forecast to exist in that area by 1955. ¢ 

A survey of the traffic actually using Washington National Airport was made 
during the latter part of 1948. It was found that, on the average, from 8 o’clock 
in the morning until 7 o’clock in the evening, the total number of aircraft move- 
ments at Washington National Airport was either at or near the capacity of that 
airport under instrument conditions. While some improvement in the capacity 
of Washington National Airport can and will be achieved through the applica- 
tion of new types of electronic devices for the control of air traffic under instru- 
ment conditions, the committee found that this potential increase in capacity 
would fall far short of that required to handle the air traffic forecast to exist 
in the Washington metropolitan area by 1955. This is due to the fact that even 
under the most conservative means of calculation, the air traffic generated by the 
Washington metropolitan area in 1955 will be 40 percent greater than that exist- 
ing in 1948. Since the Washington National Airport ranks third among all air- 
ports of the country in air carrier operations, a 40-percent increase in air traffic is 
a major increase in terms of aircraft movements. However, due to the fact that 
the Washington metropolitan area has always been unusually high in the develop- 
ment of air traffic, the committee reported that in all probability, this conserva- 
tire increase in air traffic would be considerably exceeded, and it stated that it 


*This committee consisted of the Director of Program Planning: The Chief, Airport 
Planning Division: the Chief. Airways Planning Division: the Chief, Flight Operations 
Division of Aviation Safety ; the Director, Washington National Airport ; and the Deputy 
General Counsel. Various working groups, consisting of technicians and specialists from 
the Washington Office of CAA assisted the committee in its studies. 
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used this conservative basis of forecast only to emphasize the fact that beyond 
all question, the nature of the air-traffic increase was such that additional air- 
port facilities to handle the increased air traffic were essential. 

; Without repeating the details of the committee report, a most conservative 
: forecast of air traffic shows that the Washington metropolitan area will require 
approximately 225,000 aircraft movements in 1955 to handle the traffic demand 
then existing. Of these 225,000 aircraft movements, scheduled air carrier op- 
erations will account for approximately 160,000 movements. During 1948 slightly 
over 160,000 aircraft movements “saturated” Washington National Airport 
during instrument conditions, and, as a result, it had one of the worst records 
of airline delays due to traffic of any major air terminal. The additional traffic 
requirement of 1955 was estimated to be at least 60,000 aircraft movements per 
annum, The committee concluded that this major traffic demand could be met 
only by providing new airport facilities.’ 

The committee next studied the problem of whether expansion of the physical 
facilities at Washington National Airport was possible, or whether other existing 
or proopsed airports in the Washington metropolitan area could be utilized to 
meet the air traftic demands of the area. -The construction of Washington Na- 
tional Airport was begun in 1988. It was developed, on the basis of the best 
planning in existence at that time, as a single runway airport having several 
differing wind directions. Its size and capacity were based upon the existing 





3 forecasts for the development of air traffic in Washington, D. C. As a result, 
; at the time of the original design and construction, the Washington National 
4 Airport represented the best planning and thinking for terminal airport design 
2 in existence in the aeronautical industry. It was located on the banks of the 
i Potomac River in order to afford it safe, clear, and unobstructed approaches and 
3 at the same time be as close as possible to the downtown area of the District 


of Columbia in order to obtain quick access by ground transportation. The 

j location and arrangement of the administration building, gate positions, and 

‘ other facilities were considered as models of airport design when built. At the 

time of its construction, the area to be occupied by the airport was made suf- 

: ficiently large so that, when operated at maximum capacity, the airport would 

3 be capable of handling all of the air traffic forecast in 1938 for the predictable 
future. Despite this careful planning, the forecasts of air traffic made in 1938 
were hopelessly outdated by the tremendous developments in the science of 
aeronautics made during World War II. As a result, the committee concluded, 
after study of the physical location of Washington National Airport, that due to 
its location, it was not possible to so expand the airport that it could be made 
adequate for the air traffic increase forecast for 1955. 

The committee considered Andrews Air Force Base as a possible airport to 
handle the traffic increase forecast for the Washington metropolitan area. The 
committee concluded that the use of this base would be a most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, since, while some improvement and rearrangement of the 
facilities would be necessary to convert it to a civil terminal airport, the total 
cost to the Government would be far less than that of construction of a new air- 
port. However, the Department of Defense advised the Department of Com- 
merce that its plans for Andrews Air Force Base contemplated maximum 
utilization of the facility as a military airport for the foreseeable future. For 
that reason, further consideration of the use of Andrews Air Force Base as a 
possible second airport for the Washington metropolitan area was eliminated. 

The committee next studied the problem of whether the airport at that time 





“To substantiate the fact that the traftic increase was not a theoretical forecast but a 
realistic estimate of a current problem, it should be noted that during the first 8 months 
of calendar year 1951, the traffic at Washington National Airport has increased to the 
point where it is probable that the total number of aircraft movements for the year will 
he close to 200.000, This represents an inerense of almost 40,000 aircraft movements ner 
annum since 1948, a period of 3 years. Thus there is every reason to believe that by 
1955, a pefiod of four more years, the total additional traffic requirement will be in 
excess of the minimum of 60,000 forecast by the committee and close to its higher forecast 
of 100,000 aircraft movements. The actual figures for Washington National Airport for 
the period January 1 1951, through August 1951 are: 
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under construction for the city of Baltimore, Friendship International Airpor: 
could become a second airport for the Washington metropolitan area. Frien 
ship International Airport was found by the committee to be of a size and desizn 
adequate to accommodate the type of air traffic serving Washington. However, 
the committee found serious disadvantages in the use of this airport as a second 
air terminal for the Washington metropolitan area. 

One of the major disadvantages the committee found to exist in using 
Friendship International Airport as the second air terminal for Washingto) 
yas the very high ground transportation time required to reach that airport from 
the downtown area of Washington, D. C. and from Washington National Air 
port. A series of test runs was made by the committee in cooperation with 
representatives of the city of Baltimore using the shortest and quickest route 
that could pe devised. These runs showed that on the average it required 56 
minutes to drive from downtown Washington, D. C. (Statler Hotel) to Friend 
ship International Airport. This is to be contrasted with the average time from 
the Statler Hotel to Washington National Airport of 13.7 minutes, which averace 
was determined during the same runs. Some reduction in the ground time to 
Friendship is to be expected when the new express highway to Baltimore is 
completed. However, this reduction in ground transportation time will not be 
great. The committee found the total mileage from the Statler Hotel to Friend 
ship to be 36.8 miles with approximately 5 miles of that distance within the 
limits of Washington, D. C. Normal driving time for the 5 miles within the 
District was approximately 15 minutes. This left slightly over 31 miles beyond 
the District line which if driven at an average of 60 miles miles per hour (in 
excess Of the 55 miles per hour legal speed) would require 31 minutes. Thus the 
committee concluded that 50 minutes would be the minimum ground transporta 
tion time under the most favorable circumstances. Such a ground transporta 
tion time is outside the limits of acceptability. However, the problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that any metropolitan area handling its air traffic from two 
major terminals must make adequate provision for the interchange of 
passengers made necessary by separation of air carriers. Thus to the 50 minutes 
must be added for interchange passengers the average time from the Statler 
Hotel to Washington National Airport of 13.7 minutes making a total of almost 
64 minutes ground transportation time for such passengers. This added factor 
coupled with the fact that administration of operations from two airports so 
widely separated would be a heavy burden on both the airport administra- 
tion and the air carriers using both airports caused the committee to conclude 
that use of Friendship International Airport was unacceptable. 

The committee found other factors also prejudiced the use of Friendship as a 
second air terminal for Washington. For instance, a survey conducted by the 
airlines showed that 60 percent of all traffic originating in Washington came 
from Virginia and the downtown area of Washington, D. C. Thus a majority 
of originating passengers using Friendship International Airport would be re 
quired to proceed by ground transportation the full distance of 36.8 miles (more 
for Virginia passengers) and only 40 percent would realize any reduction in that 
mileage by reason of their point of origin being nearer to the airport than the 
Statler Hotel. In addition (aside from lost time and inconvenience), any extra 
mileage traveled to an airport is a cost in dollars and cents borne by the pas 
senger which over a period of time can equal a substantial part of the cost of a 
closer airport. The lost time and inconvenience is also a major factor in dealing 
with passengers who can reach downtown destinations from Washington Na 
tional Airport in less than 15 minutes. 

Despite the fact that the committee was of the opinion that the distance to 
Friendship alone made it unacceptable as a second terminal for Washington it 
also studied the effect the addition of Washington traffic to Friendship would 
have on the capacity of the airport. 

Friendship International Airport was originally designed on the basis of 
engineering reports for the city of Baltimore, which: estimated that Baltimore 
would generate approximately 600,000 airline passengers by 1955. At the time 
the airport project was initiated, the Civil Aeronautics Administration advised 
the city of Baltimore that it considered such an estimate far more optimistic 
than warranted by the circumstances and advised the city of Baltimore that, in 
the opinion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, a traffic forecast of 180,000 
passengers by 1955 would be more accurate. Using this basis of caleulation rather 
than the more optimistic one made by the city of Baltimore, the committee con 
eluded that Friendship International Airport would, in 1955, require 57,000 air- 
carrier operations to take care of its own passenger traffic. The committee also 
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studied the air-cargo potential of the city of Baltimore and concluded that 
appfoximately 19,000 air-carrier movements would be required by 1955 to handle 
its air-cargo requirements. In addition to the air-carrier operations, the com- 
mittee estimated that for every four air-carrier operations, there would be one 
additional non-air-carirer operation, this figure having been arrived at on the 
basis of experience at other comparable airports. On the basis of these conserva- 
tive figures, the committee concluded that Friendship International Airport would 
be required to handle for the city of Baitimore alone by 1955 approximately 
95,000 aircraft movements per annum. The addition of the estimated aircraft 
movements required to handle the Washington metropolitan area traffic by 1955 
(60,000 to 100,000 per annum in excess of the capacity of Washington National 
Airport) would place on Friendship International Airport a traffic demand of 
between 150,000 to 200,000 aircraft movements per annum. 

Friendship International Airport was designed as a three-runway airport, 
with the master plan showing development to a dual-runway system by the addi- 
tion of three additional runways parallel to the three constructed initially. 
However, at the present time, the capacity of Friendship International Airport 
is that of a single runway system and air-traffic movements on the order of 
150,000 to 200,000 per annum would be more than could satisfactorily be accom- 
modated by that airport. (Washington National Airport, a single-runway sys- 
tem airport, Was “saturated” in 1948 by 160,000 aircraft movements per annum. ) 
Thus, the committee concluded that Friendship could not satisfactorily be utilized 
to accommedate the increase in traffic forecast for the Washington metropolitan 
area by 1955 without a major expenditure for the construction of dual runways 
at that airport and that even with the construction of the additional runways, 
the additional capacity thus created would not allow sufficient capacity for 
traftic increases after that date. 

As a result the committee concluded that Friendship International Airport 
could not serve as a second terminal for Washington primarily because its 
distance from Washington is so great that the time required to reach it is un- 
reasonable and unacceptable, and secondly, because it offered no final solution 
to the increasing air traffic of the Washington area. 

Having thus concluded that an additional airport was required to meet the 
future needs of the Washington metropolitan area, the committee recommended 
to the Administrator that legislative authority for the construction of an addi- 
tional terminal airport to serve the Washington metropolitan area be secured from 
Congress. Accordingly, the results of the studies were communicated to the 
Bureau of the Budget during 1949, and throughout that entire year detailed con- 
sideration of the problem by the Department of Commerce and Bureau of the 
Budget continued. The statistics produced by the committee for the benefit 
of the Administrator were thoroughly studied by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Two additional reports on other aspects of the problem were requested by and 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. Among other things, the Bureau of 
the Budget requested information as to the cost of the minimuin facilities re 
quired to put an airport into operation which would handle the traffic increase 
forecast for 1955. The estimates submitted by the Department of Commerce 
in response to this request were based on 1949 prices and included only the cost 
of land, general site preparation, the construction of two runWays and the 
first unit of an expandable administration building, together with one hangar. 
The total minimum cost thus arrived at was approximately $14,000,000. At this 
time, it was pointed out to the Bureau of the Budget that this represented only 
minimum airport facilities and could not be considered in any way as represent- 
ing the cost of the ultimate development of the airport to its maximum Capacity. 

After detailed consideration of the problem, the Bureau of the Budget in the 
early part of 1950 agreed that additional legislative authority for the con- 
struction of a new airport for Washington, D. C., should be obtained, and recom- 
mended a favorable report on a bill pending before Congress which would accom- 
plish this purpose. Detailed consideration of the need for an additional airport 
for the Washington metropolitan area was given by the Committees on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce of both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. After extensive hearings which reviewed in detail all of the problems 
in connection with the development of another airport for Washington, and 
particularly whether Friendship International Airport would meet the need, 
the bill authorizing a supplemental airport to be developed by the Department 
of Commerce was passed by the Congress and signed by the President on 
September 7, 1950. 

As soon as the Administrator’s special committee concluded that an addi- 
tional airport would be required for the Washington metropolitan area pre 
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liminary surveys of possible sites were undertaken. However, no detailed 
engineering studies of possible sites were undertaken due to the fact that no 
funds or personnel were available for such work, These preliminary surveys 
began early in 1949 and continued until passage of the legislation. The com- 
mittee surveyed sites in Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties, Md., and 
in Arlington, Prince William, Fairfax, and Loudoun Counties, Va. The District 
of Columbia itself was excluded because the acreage required for the airport 
was so large as to preclude consideration of that densely populated area. After 
long consideration, sites within Princes Georges and Montgomery Counties, Md., 
and Prince William and Loudoun Counties, Va., were excluded because, among 
other things, the possible and suitable sites within these counties could not 
meet an important essential requirement that ground-transportation time to 
and from the downtown district of Washington, D. C., and ground-transporta- 
tion time from the new airport and Washington National Airport be kept to 
an acceptable minimum. Arlington County, Va., was also excluded because 
the very high rate of increase in population in that county during the past 10 
years had made the location of a large airport within its boundaries im- 
practicable. In addition, due to its proximity to Washington National Air- 
port, it would be difficult to locate an airport in Arlington County which would 
not interfere with Washington National Airport operations. As a result of 
these studies the Civil Aeronautics Administration concluded that Fairfax 
County Va., afforded the best location for the new airport. Subsequent efforts 
to find suitable sites outside of Fairfax County have only reaffirmea this con- 
clusion, 

Detailed site studies were undertaken by CAA as a preface to actual site 
selection. These studies involved first, a determination of the type of airport 
that would best serve the purpose and, second, the location that would result 
in the best possible airport. Throughout the studies the criteria and policies 
in these publications were observed and followed: 

1. Airport Design, the latest CAA airport-design manual, dated January 
1949. 

2. Aerodromes, Annex 14 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation 
of ICAO, published in final form in 1950, containing standards and recommended 
practices for airport design. 

3. TSO-N6a, 
October 4, 1948. 

4. TSO-N18, 
April 26, 1950. 

5. Air Traffic Control, a report by special committee No. 31 of the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics, dated May 12, 1948. 

6. Air Traffic Control and the National Security, a report of the operational 
policy group of the Air Coordinating Committee dated December 1950. 

7. The single runway policy established by the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nauties in October 1949. 

At the outset, it was determined that the new airport should be designed so 
that its initial development could be expanded in logical, easy stages as required 
by safety, traflic, and convenience and that the ultimate need for facilities at the 
new airport would adequately be met if future expansion were provided to meet 
the criteria of an “international express” airport as set forth in TSO-—N6a and 
Airport Design. This is the largest size airport recommended by CAA and 
contains essentially the same dimensional criteria as set forth for Code 1 air- 
ports in ICAO annex 14, Aerodromes. The basic runway length for this category 
of airport is 8,400 feet. Corrected for the average conditions anticipated in 
Fairfax County (assumed elevation of 400 feet; assumed effective gradient of 
6.30 percent and actual mean temperature of 76 degrees) the 8,400-foot length 
becomes 10,000 feet. For high density operations, it was agreed that a minimum 
of two runways should be provided to permit take-offs simultaneously with 
landings. Further examination of the traffic forecast for Washington, however, 
made it desirable to add a third runway, so located as to facilitate IFR departures 
on two runways without interrupting the landing sequence. It was not consid- 


a CAA technical standard order on runway dimensions dated 


a CAA technical standard order on airport obstructions, dated 


ered necessary, however, to have this third runway as long as the two primary 
runways because of the fact that the normal variety in types of aircraft operating 
during peak periods would permit a sufficient number of lighter aircraft to use 
a relatively short take-off runway without payload reduction so that the primary 
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take-off runway could accommodate all of the heavier aircraft that required its 
full length. It was, therefore, determined that 7,000 feet was a sufficient length 
for the third runway, such length being 70 percent of the primary runway length 
which is the minimum length compatible with ICAO annex 14, Aerodromes. 

Sample airport layouts, incorporating various types of runway configurations 
were developed and coordinated with various offices within the CAA. There was 
general agreement as to what constituted the ideal layout for a supplemental 
airport to serve Washington. This “ideal” layout consists of : 

1. Dual primary runways which are parallel, separated 4,500 to 5,000 feet 
to permit take-offs simultaneous with landings. The minimum separation possi- 
ble to permit this simultaneous use is 3,000 feet. To locate the building area 
between the parallel runways, however, the minimum separation of 3,000 feet is 
not adequate. Studies showed that 4,500 to 5,000 feet separation was necessary 
for an adequate building area. 

2. Primary runways oriented in a northerly direction, with ILS facilities 
alined with the eastern-most runway for approaches from the south. This per- 
mits the use of the western-most runway for IFR departures. 

3. Primary runways offset so that they overlap by approximately 50 percent for 
easy reversals of patterns in VFR conditions, with the “near” end of the take- 
off runway being roughly opposite the half-way point of the landing runway. 

4. A third runway at right angles to the two primary runways, nonintersecting 
and located south of the western-most primary runway, to facilitate departures, 
particularly under IFR conditions, in a westerly direction to preclude interfer- 
ence with other IFR traffic in the Washington area. In addition, such runway 
will expedite both landings and take-offs under peak VFR conditions. This ar- 
rangement dictates a northerly approach for vehicular traffic for the most effi- 
cient operation. 

5. A unidirectional taxiway system providing access to both ends of each runway 
for maximum flexibility of operation, together with warm-up pads permitting 
aircraft to run up engines and proceed to the take-off position regardless of the 
sequence in taxi operations, 

6. Taxiway exits designed for quick turn-off, to insure quick clearing of the 
landing runway. 

Thus, the tentative adoption of « lay-out that was considered to be most ideal 
for the purpose permitted each site to be studied and evaluated on the basis of 
uniformly applying this lay-out rather than to attempt to prepare a separate 
lay-out for each site, tailored to its peculiarities. 

Arrangements were made with the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the prepa- 
ration of large scale topographic maps of the various sites with a contour interval 
of 5 feet, in order that accurate engineering studies could be made. At the out- 
set, it appeared that the logical choice lay between a site near Annandale, Va., 
and several possible sites in the area west of Fairfax, Va.; therefore, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey activities were initially restricted to these two areas. Subse- 
quently, preliminary geological survey topographic data with 10-foot contour 
interval were made available by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which permitted 
an engineering study to be made of other sites without the time and ex- 
pense of more detailed field surveys by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. A com- 
parison of results obtained from both the large-scale maps with 5-foot contour 
intervals and the smaller-scale maps with 10-foot contour intervals revealed no 
significant differences. 

Site investigations were conducted in six areas in Fairfax County after a 
preliminary appraisal had been made of all possible sites in the county. These 
areas were: Annandale, Burke, Fairfax, Pender, Chantilly, Herndon. 

Within each general area studies were made on individual sites by applying 
the “ideal” layout with such mdifications as were required by the peculiarities 
of each individual site. Detailed studies were made of the earthwork quanti- 
ties required to produce acceptable runway gradients. Within each area the 
site which appeared to be capable of producing the best airport was selected 
for comparison with the best sites in other areas. A total of approximately 
20 individual site studies were made in the 6 areas set forth above. A com- 
parison of the good and bad features was made of these six representative sites 
and the final choice was based on the careful evaluation of the comparative 
results. A detailed appraisal of the various factors which entered into the 
chotee ef the site follows. 
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A. SOILS 


Based on information contained in Department of Agriculture soil surveys 
the principal soil in each of the sites is as follows: 
Annandale: Chester loam. 

Burke: Chester loam. 
Fairfax: Conowingo silt loam. 
Pender: Granville silt loam. 
Chantilly: Penn silt loam. 
Herndon: Penn silt loam. 

The general description of each soil type is 6 to 12 inches of topsoil overlaying 
a subsoil of clay. While some soil types are superior to others, the general 
qualities are sufficiently uniform so that site selection was not affected by these 
surface soils. More serious attention was directed to the existence of subsur 
face bedrock. From the Bureau of Public Roads an engineering soils map of 
the Fairfax County area was obtained, which gave rather complete information, 
obtained by reconnaissance, regarding subsurface conditions. This information 
showed that rock would probably be encountered on any site, but at variable 
depths, as follows: 

Annandale: Hard bedrock generally deeper than 15 feet. 

Lurke: Hard bedrock generally deeper than 15 feet. 

Fairfax: Depth to hard bedrock generally exceeds 10 feet. 

Pender: Hard bedrock commonly tens of feet below surface. 

Chantilly: Depth to very slightly weathered bedrock about 3 to 6 feet. 
Herndon: Depth to very slightly weathered bedrock about 3 to 6 feet. 

These data indicate that rock at Pender, if encountered, would be at a con- 
siderable depth, that rock would probably be encountered at the other sites, but 
at depths generally deeper than 15 feet at Annandale and Burke, generally 
deeper than 10 feet at Fairfax, and from 3 to 6 feet deep at Chantilly and 
Herndon. No effort was made to estimate the actual quantity of rock excava- 
tion at each site inasmuch as such an estimate would involve detailed soil 
tests. Therefore, except as the presence of subsurface rock was generally indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Public Roads data, soils characteristics did not influence 
the choice of a site. 


B. TOPOGRAPHY 


The Chantilly and Herndon sites are located on land that varies from 
undulating to gently rolling. The Annandale, Burke, Fairfax, and Pender sites 
are located on land that varies from rolling to very rolling. The approximate 
amount of earthwork for each site was obtained by actually plotting profiles and 
cross sections, and is indicated below: 


First stage 


Ultimate (56 percent 





Cubic yeres Cuhbic yards 


Annandale : ‘ shoe ae 19, 554, 000 11, 200, 000 
Burke. ----- a ns we és airtel - 17, 749, 000 10, 006, 000 
Fairfax __ ; ; 17, 510, 000 @, 870, 000 
Pender _.. wa : ‘ , . ‘ . 14, 121, 000 9 100, 000 
Chantilly - - . ‘ ‘ wists 5, 504, 000 3, 100, 000 
Herndon... ---- ; . &, 638, 000 4. 870, 000 





Earthwork quantities are, naturally, lower for the two relatively smooth sites 
(Chantilly and Herndon) than for the four rolling sites (Annandale, Burke, 
Fairfax, and Pender). The quantity of earthwork estimated for each site 
will produce runway gradients within the tolerances recommended by CAA and 
ICAO. The resultant runway gradients are generally comparable and equal); 
acceptable except in the case of the Fairfax site. Here, even with the movement 
of a large amount of earth, the runway grades, while within the limit of rec- 
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ommended tolerances, are relatively severe. 
follows: 


Resultant runway grades are as 


North/south | North/south | 


Pact /wes 
runway runway East/west 


(left) (right) wisn teins 
j Percent Percent Percent 
Annandale.....-..---- ; cad anal sie +0.19 +0.10 | —0. 32 
7 aga i eae Gehee~ Sead Gace keds j +.30 +.2 +. 50 
Ll. NEE Ay CELE p wane oP Oe eer tee : ajger ee ye to ce +.75 | +1.00 +. 78 
PO is ac cate = ceidniaain'n unin digg haipnawens caéedemidenesna ss me +.30 | —.10 —. 46 
th). pala Sa aaa RR es oA EG SA ROR AER Het hgh Bh BE +. 24 | +. 06 | —. 50 
OE sie cc Ju Jadu dditin= piwicketue Jaga cese pede +.10 +.10 } —. 85 
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C. LOCATION AND ACCESS 


Using the Pennsylvania Avenue side of the White House as the point of origin, 
test runs were made to the various sites. Initial access to the Annadale and 
Burke sites is by way of Shirley Highway, a freeway with controlled access. 
Normal driving conditions permit fast driving, up to the posted limits. Peak- 
hour conditions find the highway crowded, but with traffic moving rapidly. 
Initial access to the Fairfax, Pender, Chantilly, and Herndon sites is by way of 
Lee Boulevard, a four-lane highway but with unrestricted access. Normal 
driving is relatively fast, but slower than Shirley Highway. During peak hours, 
Lee Boulevard is severely crowded throughout Arlington County. 

Estimated mileage and normal driving times from the White House to the 
center of each site are shown below. The table shows the amount of access 
road required from the highway take-off point to the approximate center of the 
building area. 


l | 
New ac- | 
| cess road | Distance| Time 


Site Initial access (linear | (miles) |(minutes) 
j | feet) | | 
{ ' 

Lae SE SEO EIN ON EAT eS Aes MoT im 
Annandale. -_._- REE .-| Shirley, Route 236__...._-- ; | 6, 500 | 15.0 | 24 
Burke . oO BUR Sexier ae | 32,000 | 17.5 | 25 
Fairfax. __. : | Lee Boulevard, U.S. No. 29 | 9, 500 21.3 | 34 
Pender . Lee Boulevard, U. 8S. No. 50__..-- 13, 500 23.3 | 36 
Chantilly... - rare <inkce ye jake ave dp ab naee.das . 9,000 | 27.5 40 
Herndon. ........- .do A Mae age e 6 24,000 | 29.5 43 


D. LAND COSTS 


Land acquisition. costs (developed in more detail under Development Costs, 
appendix A) vary with each site: 

(a4) Annandale. This site is the closest to Washington, also the most de- 
veloped. The rate of development has accelerated, during the last few years, 
to the point that land cost becomes a most important factor. Appraisals by 
the United States engineers reflect the appreciation of land values: 


Octane: 1068 R0ITRINGN 5 ns Si nc hie eee len ter aes Ree Tem oe $1, 826, 700 
January 1951 appraisal____....._.........--.-- ips i dciniindcidecacnesask at Seg 


The site consists of approximately 2,700 acres and the boundaries are definitely 
restricted. Intense development is continuing. 

(6) Burke. The area is rural with little important development. The site is 
largely in timber, most of which is scrub or second growth, due to a major fire 
several years past. There are numerous homes on acreage tracts. The over-all 
land costs are lower than on any other site. 
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(c) Fairfax. This site is in an area that is gradually devolping into a resi 
dential area, with large lots and acreage tracts. The United States engineers 
appraised land in this area in January 1949, at an average value of $600 to 
$660 per acre. Subsequent residential and acreage developments, particularly 
along United States 29 and Braddock Road, have appreciated the value of the 
property. 

(d) Pender This site lies approximately north of the Fairfax site and has 
been judged to be of the same approximate value. 

(e) Chantilly. No detailed appraisal was made to establish land values in 
the Chantilly area. The area is generally in large dairy farms of a very high 
type of development. There are, in addition, numerous acreage developments 
The over-all land values are somewhat less than in the Fairfax area. 

(f) Herndon. This site lies north of the Chantilly site and though some 
what less developed, is generally the same type of land with approximately the 
same value. 

Except for the Annandale site the limits of which are restricted by a railroad 
on the south, by a major highway on the north and by streams along the two 
sides, all sites permit ample land to be acquired, following the adopted criteria 
of including all land within 1,500 feet from the centerlines of runways, and, 
generally, all land within 2,500 feet from the ends of runways. In addition 
(except for Annandale) the sites can include a minimum of 200 acres for possible 
development of Federal buildings that can house civil aviation agencies of the 
Government. Except for the acquisition of land, however, it should be under 
stood that such development is in no way a part of the airport project. 


E. AIRPORT LAY-OUT 


At each site, the ideal lay-out was applied with only such compromises as 
were required by the topography, access and site limits. Deviations from the 
standard lay-out are discussed below: 

1. Annandale 

(a) Separation between parallel runways decreased from 5,000 feet to 4.500 
feet. 

(b) Overlap of parallel runways increased from 5,000 feet to 6,500 feet 

(c) Clear zones at ends of runways decreased from 1,000 feet to 500 feet. 

(d) Angle of east-west runway reduced from 90° to approximately 75°. 

2. Burke 

(a) Separation between parallel runways decreased from 5,000 to 4,500 feet. 
8. Fairfar 

(a) Separation between parallel runways decreased from 5,000 to 4,500 feet. 
}. Pender 

(a) Vehicular entrance from south instead of north. 

(b) Overlap of parallel runways decreased from 5,000 to 3,000 feet. 

5. Chantilly 
(a) Vehicular entrance from south instead of north. 
6. Herndon 

(a) Vehicular entrance from south instead of north. 

The separation between parallel runways of 4,500 feet is not as desirable as 
the 5,000 feet in the “ideal” lay-out but is thoroughly acceptable since it is 
well above the 3,000 feet minimum separation required for simultaneous take 
off and landing. 

An increase of the 5,000 feet overlap is not desirable inasmuch as take-off 
taxi distances are increased. A decrease in overlap likewise increases the taxi 
distance for normal landing aircraft. 

The south approach for vehicular traffic requires a reversal of the building 
area lay-out and separates the east-west take-off runway from the eastern-most 
north-south runway. This increases taxi distances and complicates ground 
movements. The only apparent corrective measures are (a) the construction 
of an aircraft Overpass across the entrance road or (b) the construction of a 
much longer access road which would bring vehicular traffic in from the north. 
Solution (@) would be expensive; solution (b) would be both expensive and 
time consuming. 
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DEVELOPMENT COSTS 










































It was recognized in the evaluation of sites that development costs would 
primarily vary according to the costs of land acquisition, grading, and the con- 
struction of the access road. To a lesser degree, costs are also affected by 
re the items of site clearance and drainage. The difference between costs on the 
: best level site and the best rolling site was estimated to be about $3,000,000 in 
: the first stage of development, and from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 if the airport 
were ever developed to the full master plan. 

Comparative estimates, prepared after the selection of the Burke site, showed 
the approximate difference in cost to be $3,275,000 in favor of the more distant, 
but level, site. The comparison is based on the development that can be accom- 
plished at the Burke site within the $14,000,000 limitation established by Con- 
gress. The total of the estimated comparative cost for first stage development 
at each site follows: 





Annameale 225 25 Ss $15, 390, 000 | Pender_ (inde tains a Srarane's SORE OOO 
Burke Ay. 14, 000, 000 | Chantilly ~~ ~---------__ 10, 725, 000 
Fairfax AS Meres hae 14, 180, 000 | Herndon _ ~~ ~~ ~~~) 12, 255, 00U 


In comparing the estimates, it should be observed that they do not include 
the following items which, although difficult to estimate at this time, will affect 
over-all costs. 

(a) No effort has been made to estimate accurately the quantity of rock. 
Instead, a rather high unit cost for grading has been used to anticipate some rock 
excavation. The percentage of rock encountered, however, will vary in accord- 
ance with its actual depth below the surface. 

(b) At Annandale, no estimate was made for improvements to the 4 miles 
of Route 236 between Shirley Highway and the site entrance. This is for the 
most part a two-lane road with uncontrolled access and intersections. Likewise, 
the estimates for Pender, Chantilly, and Herndon do not include improvements 
to U 8 50 beyond the end of the four-lane pavement at the intersection of U 8S 
29-50 and Route 236. This, also, is a two-lane road with uncontrolled access and 
intersections. Distances involved are approximately 3 miles to the Pender en- 
trance, 6 miles te the Herndon entrance, and 7 miles to the Chantilly entrance. 

(c) For those sites with vehicular approach from the south, no estimate has 
been made to cover the cost of (a) an aireraft overpass or (6) routing the 
access around the airport to provide an entrance from the north 


G. AIR TRAFFIC PATTERNS 


Air traffie control studies were made for each area under consideration in 
order to determine the capacity of an airport developed in each area, and to 
determine what, if any, effect such airport would have on other major airports 
in the Washington area. 

(a) At Annandale, proximity to Washington National Airport precludes the 
development of air traffic patterns that would permit the full utilization of the 
capacity of a new airport. In addition, the resulting effect would be to reduce 
the capacity of Washington National Airport traffic. The study showed these 
combined capacities: Annandale, 25 movements per hour; Washington National, 
25 movements per hour. 

(6) At Burke, air traffic patterns can be developed which provide for full- 
capacity operations with approaches from the south, without affecting the 
capacity of Washington National Airport. This will require the modification of 
danger zones, as they now exist, at the Quantico Marine Station and the Dahl- 
gren Navy Proving Grounds. Such modification as required will be accomplished 
through the regular channels of the Air Coordinating Committee. Approaches 
from the north would not develop full capacity. A summation of the study 
follows: 





Burke: hi 
Approach from south ___~_- : : ; 60 
Approach from north SE | TIRED 36 

Washington National________ BEE ERRORS ine Re ee Beds, Ph Re dca ge 36 


E Inasmuch as the basic instrument traffic pattern at Washington National Air- 
port requires approaches from the south, the same basic pattern will also prevail 
ata new airport. Thus, the restriction in capacity for approaches from the north 
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is not a factor in estimating the instrument capacity of an airport at the Burke 
site. An airport located at Burke will not interfere in any way with air traffic 
movements at Anacostia Naval Air Station, Bolling Air Force Base, or Andrews 
Air Force Base. 

(c) At Fairfax, Pender, Chantilly, and Herndon, the areas are sufficient}) 
remote that full capacity air traffic patterns can be developed without inter- 
ference with traffic at Washington National Airport, Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Bolling Air Force Base, or Andrews Air Force Base. Resultant capacities 
are: 

Moremenis 
per hour 
Fairfax, Pender, Chantilly, or Herndon ______- Bag se ae atl a 60 
AU I ns es Se ee 3b 


The air traffic control studies discussed above are for pericds when instru- 
ment flight rules prevail. It should be noted that the basic factor back of the 
studies is safe air traffic control, and that even on the most restricted site al] 
air traffic would be safely accommodated. The restrictions in no way indicate 
a reduction of the safety factor; rather, reductions in traffic capacity permit the 
remainder of traffic to be handled with all due regard to the safety factor. 
Throughout the air traffic control study, traffic patterns have been developed 
on the basis of handling air traffic with equipment now in use and not based 
on development of new techniques. 

Air traffic on any of the six sites studied would be unrestricted and permit 
eapacity operations during periods when visual flight rules prevail. Distances 
between each site and Washington National Airport are as follows: 


Miles 
ee ned ee ee ee Se a a 9.5 
Sg IRR FSI et a Lt Rae lg ar WO Re OC IO RS Red ol SR SN N'Y PR Sl BAY Se 14.5 
San Fe a et sues ees ee ee See Cee 17.0 
hg eh i ee ee Pe ee 18.5 
RI ercr se oh sh ere it aaah ean cy a ctigkhioiebathh 7:5 
A RA Teel Ril a Sen ye ee Se AC OL OR RCAC TOe CR eS TNS Pe Wee Rd 21.0 


The current “Airport Design’ manual published by the CAA contains the fol- 
lowing recommendation for airport separation: 

“The minimum distance between airports for contact operations should be 
equal to the sum of the radii of their traffic patterns. The radii of airport traffic 
patterns is as follows: Personal and secondary, 1 mile; feeder, 2 miles; trunk 
line and express, 3 miles; continental and larger, 4 miles. Greater separation 
probably will be required if instrument operations are to be conducted. A study 
should be made of the existing or potential instrument-traffic patterns for air- 
ports in the area, and adequate separation between the airports should be pro- 
vided to avoid conflicts in instrument-approach patterns.” 


H. IMPACT ON COMMUNITY 


(a) The Annandale site is in an area that is being rapidly developed for resi- 
dential purposes. Using this site for an airport not only would displace a 
greater number of residents than on any other site, but also would prevent the 
use of the land for its most logical ultimate purpose which is residential. There 
would also be a burden of improving approximately 4 miles of Route 236 unless 
this cost were underwritten by the Federal Government. 

(b) The Burke site is located in a relatively isolated and undeveloped section 
of Fairfax County. Using this site for airport purposes would displace the fewest 
number of residents. There has been no marked indication of residential de- 
velopment either in the area or on the site. There would be no burden of highway 
improvements imposed by airport traffic. 

(c) The Fairfax site is in an area that has some residential development. 
Using this site for airport purposes would displace fewer residents than at 
Annandale, but more than at other sites with the possible exception of Pender 
and affect the present trend of residential development within the area. This 
site is only a short distance west of the growing town of Fairfax and the develop 
ment of the site into an airport could well impede the ultimate expansion of that 
town, although the effect would not be immediate. 

(d) The characteristics of the Pender site are quite similar to those of the 
Fairfax site. There is considerable development along U S 50 and the ridge road 
leading northwest from Pender. The development of an airport on this site would 
not interfere with the future development of the town of Fairfax, but would 
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affect the present trend of residential development within the area. In addition, 
there would be a burden imposed by the required improving of 3 miles of U 8 50 
which is now a two-lane highway, unless this cost were underwritten by the 
Federal Government. 

(e) The Chantilly site is in an area highly deveoped into dairy farms and 
generally considered to be the best farm land in Fairfax County. There is also 
residential development along U S 50. Using this site for airport purposes 
would displace fewer residents than at Fairfax, but more than at Burke. The 
site is located on U 8S 50 which is a two-lane road. Consequently, the burden of 
improving 7 miles of this highway must be considered. 

(f) The Herndon site possesses the same general characteristics as the Chan- 
tilly site and would offer approximately the same impact. 

With regard to general impact, the action of the Federal Government in loeat- 
ing an airport within any community has the immediate effect of removing from 
local tax rolls such land as is acquired for airport purposes. Thus, some imme- 
diate loss of revenue would result in Fairfax County regardless of which site 
was selected. Studies of the CAA on the effect of airports on the communities 
in which they are located, however, show that property values in the vicinity 
of airports increase markedly in value because of the airports. Thus, in the long 
run, Fairfax County will suffer no net loss in revenue due to the appreciation 
of land values in the vicinity of the airport with the resultant increase in tax 
receipts. Furthermore, the airport will employ a considerable number of per- 
sons receiving relatively high incomes. It is logical that a large portion of this 
group will choose to reside in Fairfax County. This will substantially increase 
income-tax revenues as well as property-tax revenues. Properly planned resi- 
dential areas that will develop around an airport can also support a consider- 
able number of commercial enterprises in the area, thus increasing tax revenues 
from commercial licenses of all types. 

Nvaluation of each site, in view of the foregoing facts, follows: 


Annandale 


Soil and rock conditions appear equal to those at Burke, and better than other 
sites except Pender. Very heavy grading will be required. Access is excellent. 
Land costs are very high and the resultant site is very limited in area. The 
ideal lay-out is compromised by an increase in the overlap of parallel runways, 
the reduction of clear zones to 500 feet and the orientation of the east-west run- 
Ways at an angle of less than 90 degrees. Development costs are the highest of 
any site. Air traffic capacity is the lowest of any site. The selection of this 
site would impose a serious impact on the area. 

Burke 

Soil and rock conditions appear equal to those at Annandale and better than 
any other site except Pender. Heavy grading will be required. Access is excel- 
lent, by means of a controlled-access freeway throughout the entire distance. 
Land costs will be cheaper than for any other site. Based on initial studies 
there is only a minor compromise in the ideal lay-out: the parallel runways 
are separated by 4,500 feet. Subsequent review, however, made on the basis 
of the primary runways oriented more nearly in accordance with the recom- 
mendation in the air traffic control studies (18° east of north) indicates that 
»,000 feet separation is feasible without increasing the grading quantities. Thus, 
there are no compromises with the ideal lay-out. Construction costs are approxi- 
mately the same as for Fairfax and Pender, lower than Annandale, but higher 
than Chantilly or Herndon. Satisfactory air traffic patterns can be developed. 
There will be no adverse impact on the area; actually, the location of an airport 
at Burke would probably help the area and expedite its economic development. 
Fairfagr 

Soil and rock conditions appear to be better than Chantilly or Herndon but 
not so good as Pender, Annandale or Burke. Heavy grading would be required, 
and the resultant runway grades would be inferior to those on other sites. 
Access is poor with a normal driving time of 34 minutes required for the 21.5- 
mile distance. Existing roads are four lane, but not limited access. Land costs 
are relatively high. There is no compromise with the ideal lay-out except that 
the separation of parallel runways would be only 4,500 feet. . This is not a major 
compromise. Construction costs are approximately the same as for Burke or 
Pender, less than for Annandale, and more than for Chantilly and Herndon. 
Satisfactory air traffic patterns can be developed. There would be adverse 
impact on the area, should an airport be developed on the Fairfax site. 
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Pender 


This site appears to have the best soil conditions, inasmuch as the possibility 
of encountering rock is more remote than on the other sites. Heavy grading 
would be required. Access is poor, with a normal driving time of 36 minutes 
required for the 23.3-mile distance. Three miles of this distance is over an 
existing two-lane highway. Existing roads do not have controlled access. Land 
costs are relatively high. The ideal lay-out is compromised by the reduction of 
the overlap of parallel runways to 3,000 feet, and by the south entrance for 
vehicular traffic. Development costs would be approximately equal to Burke and 
Fairfax, higher than Chantilly or Herndon and lower than Annandale.  Satis- 
factory air traffic patterns could be developed. The development of this site 
would have an adverse impact on the area. 


Chantilly 


Soil and rock conditions appear to be less favorable on the Chantilly site due 
to the presence of rock at a depth of 3 to 6 feet. Light grading would be required. 
Access is very poor with 40 minutes’ driving time required for the 27.5-mile 
distance. This distance involves approximately 7 miles of existing 2-lane 
highway. The balance of the existing roads are four-lane, but without controlled 
access. Land costs are reasonable, but higher than for the Burke site. The 
ideal lay-out is compromised by the south entrance for vehicular traffic. Devel- 
opment costs are lower than for any other site. Satisfactory air traffic patterns 
could be developed. The development of this site would have little adverse 
impact on the area. 


Herndon 


Soil and rock conditions, as at Chantilly, are less favorable than on other 
sites. Medium grading would be required. Access is very poor with 43 minutes’ 
driving time required for the 29.5-mile distance. This involves 6 miles of exist- 
ing 2-lane highway, with the balance four lanes but without controlled access. 
Land costs approximate those at Chantilly. The ideal lay-out is compromised 
by the south entrance for vehicular traftic. Development costs are lower than for 
other sites, except Chantilly. Satisfactory air traffic patterns could be developed. 
The development of this site would have little adverse impact on the area. 

As a result of the foregoing evaluation the following conclusions were reached : 

1. The Annandale site has excellent access but is so located that satisfactory 
air traffic patterns cannot be developed. This results in a greatly reduced 
capacity for the Annandale site and a reduction in the capacity of Washington 
National Airport. The inability to develop satisfactory traffic patterns pre 
cludes further consideration of this site. 

2. The Herndon site possesses the same general qualities as the Chantilly 
site. It is, however, more expensive and more distant. Access to the site would 
be through a portion of the Chantilly site. The superior qualities of Chantilly, 
compared to Herndon, eliminate further consideration of the Herndon site. 

3. The Fairfax site is 2 minutes closer than the Pender site. The development 
eosts of both are approximately the same. The Fairfax site will produce 4 
better lay-out than the Pender site, but the runway grades will be far more 
inferior. In comparing the two sites the advantages of Pender outweigh those 
of Fairfax. 

4. The Pender site is 4 minutes closer than Chantilly, 11 minutes more distant 
than Burke. Development costs are greater than for Chantilly and approxi- 
mately the same as for Burke. In comparing the Pender site with the Burke 
site the advantages of Burke outweigh those of Pender. In comparison with 
Chantilly, the 4-minute advantage of easier access is not sufficient to overcome 
the difference in development costs. Thus, the Pender site is considered to be 
inferior to both the Burke site and the Chantilly site. 

5. In evaluating the Burke site and the Chantilly site, development costs are 
lowest at Chantilly. The lower cost of land at Burke is more than offset by 
higher costs for grading. Access to the Burke site is far superior to the access 
to Chantilly. The Burke lay-out is uncompromised while the Chantilly lay-out 
is made less efficient by the south approach for vehicular traffic. 

Estimates which develop the cost differential between Burke and Chantilly 
do not reflect the definite probability of a greater percentage of rock excavation 
at Chantilly. The estimates do not contain an item for additional access road 
or an aircraft overpass, either of which would lessen the degree of compromise 
in the Chantilly lay-out. Likewise, the Chantilly estimate does not include an 
item for improving the 7 miles of existing two-lane highway which is the final 
access to the site entrance. All of these items would increase the development 
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cost of the Chantilly site and greatly reduce or eliminate the 
advantage. 

Normal access to the Burke site is quicker by 15 minutes and shorter by 9.5 
miles than the Chantilly site. The Burke site is fortunately situated so that 
necess can be gained over Shirley Highway. With the development of a free- 
way type of access road, there would be no traffic lights and no intersections 
from the Potomac River to the airport. Chantilly, on the other hand, is not 
served by a freeway. The present access roads (Lee Boulevard and U. 8S. No. 
50) do not appear capable of development into a limited access route, thus the 
normal driving time of 40 minutes cannot be improved through any road im- 
provement short of the construction of an entirely new limited access highway 
from Chantilly to Washington, D. C. 

Thus, Chantilly holds a limited advantage in over-all development costs 
Burke holds a definite advantage in accessibility and uncompromised airport 
lay-out. Burke also holds a slight advantage with regard to impact on the 
community, displacement of families and burdening Fairfax County with re- 
quirements for further improvements. Air traffic capacity is equal at both sites. 

Discounting the fact that adjustments could be made to the Chantilly esti- 
mate which would minimize or eliminate the advantage of cost differential, it 
was apparent that the cost advantage of the Chantilly site was far more than 
offset by the excellent accessibility of the Burke site; that the differential of 
0.5 miles and 15 minutes’ driving time represented a saving that more than over- 
comes the development cost differential. 

The results of this analysis were communicated by the Administrator to the 
Secretary of Commerce. After a review of all of the factors involved, both 
officials concluded that the best sites for the location of the new airport were 
at Burke and Chantilly, with the Burke site appearing to have the most definite 
advantages. At this point. discussions were held with the Department of 
Justice regarding land-acquisition problems. The Department of Justice con- 
curred in the views of the CAA that the site ultimately to be selected should not 
be given public announcement until after a condemnation proceeding to acquire 
the land in question had been filed. It was pointed out that, in many recent 
instances of land acquisition by the Federal Government, public discussion of 
sites had resulted in increased costs to the Government. 

The CAA requested the advice of the Department of Justice as to the best 
method of complying with those provisions of the legislation which required con- 
sultation with the governing body of the county in which the airport was to be 
located, and consultation with the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. The Department of Justice pointed out that the only one of these two 
requirements which must be met prior to filing of condemnation proceedings was 
that requiring consultation with the governing body of the county, since that was 
a condition precedent to final site situation, while consultation with the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission was merely a condition precedent to final 
commitment for the actual purchase of lands. The Department of Justice stated 
that filing of condemnation proceedings Was not in any sense final commitment 
and for that reason, consultation with the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission could be held after filing of condemnation proceedings. 

The CAA then proposed to the Department of Justice that the Board of Super- 
Visors of Fairfax County be approached to obtain its views as to the suitability 
and impact on the vicinity of each of the six sites which were under active con 
sideration. The Department of Justice expressed the view that this approach 
would be in full compliance with the statute, and, accordingly, arrangements for 
that action were made. 

On June 6, 1951, the Board of Supervisors of Fairfax County were advised at 
an informal luncheon meeting that the CAA desired to consult with it as to the 
suitability of the sites under consideration and their possible impact on the 
vicinity. The CAA representatives explained the proposed procedure and dis- 
cussed with the board the desirability of this procedure, together with the cost 
time and place for such a discussion. 


indicated cost 


The board of supervisors agreed that the 
approach to the problem should be through a consideration of all the sites under 
active study by the CAA. The board specifically concurred in the CAA view that 
final selection of the site should not be given any public announcement until 


after condemnation proceedings had been instituted. The board of supervisors 


also specifically stated that it did not wish to be advised of the site ultimately 
selected in advance of an announcement to the general public in order to prevent 

possible blame being attached to the board, should there be a “leak” 
advance of public announcement. 


any in 
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As a result of this discussion on June 6, 1951, representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration met with the Board of Supervisors of Fairfax 
County, together with the Commonwealth attorney for Fairfax County, on June 
11, 1951, in the conference room of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in Build- 
ing T-4, Seventeenth and Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. At this meet- 
ing the members of the board of supervisors were shown the six possible airport 
sites within Fairfax County, identified by circles indicating the general bound- 
aries of such sites on a large detail map of Fairfax County. Each site was dis- 
cussed in detail. The members of the board of supervisors freely gave their 
advice on the suitability of each site, together with their views as to the impact 
of each site on the vicinity. In accordance with the board’s request and CAA’s 
own preference, representatives of CAA did not indicate to the board of super- 
visors which of the six sites under discussion was preferred by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

During the course of this discussion, it became apparent that the Board of 
Supervisors of Fairfax County agreed with the tentative conclusions of the CAA 
that, of the six possible sites, the two which appeared to offer the least impact 
were Burke and Chantilly. The board of supervisors did not indicate any par- 
ticular preference as between these two sites. At the conclusion of this meeting, 
the board was advised that the general nature of the discussion would be re- 
ported to the Secretary of Commerce in order that he would have the benefit 
of the board’s views, as required by law. 

Toward the end of the meeting on June 11, 1951, the attorney representing 
the board of supervisors pointed out that this could not be considered an 
official meeting of the board due to the fact that it was not being held within 
the jurisdiction of the board. After some discussion of this problem, it was 
concluded that a further meeting should be held in the courthouse, Fairfax 
County, the following night. At the meeting on June 12, 1951, in the courthouse, 
Fairfax County, the conclusions of the preceding meeting were reviewed and 
confirmed by the board of supervisors. At this time it was indicated to the 
Board of Supervisors that this was the final meeting of the group. 

The results of the meeting with the Board of Supervisors of Fairfax County 
were communicated to the Secretary of Commerce by the Administrator, with 
the recommendation that the site near Burke, Va., be selected. The Secretary 
aproved the final selection of the Burke site. On June 13, 1951, the Secretary 
requested the Attorney General to institute condemnation proceedings of the 
lands involved. 

Immediately after requesting the Attorney General to institute condemnation 
proceedings, the Secretary of Commerce requested the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission to give its views with respect to the airport. Several 
meetings with the Commission were held, and at its request additional time over 
and above the 30 days authorized by the statute was given to the Commission 
in order to present a final report. The final report of the Commission endorsed 
the selection of Burke as a site for the supplemental airport for the Washington 
Metropolitan Area. 

Following receipt of the favorable report from the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, the Secretary of Commerce requested the Department of 
Justice to proceed with acquisition of the lands under condemnation. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce has under- 
taken the necessary property and topographic maps. It is proposed, however, 
that detailed planning await the employment of outside consultants who will 
prepare the engineering and architectural plans and specifications. 

It is anticipated that actual construction work will begin in 1952 so that the 
first stage of development can be completed and placed in operation in 1955 
unless unforeseen developments arise. The work in the first stage of develop- 
ment is expected to consist of two runways, taxiways, apron, access road, utili- 
ties, complete lighting, and a portion of the ultimate terminal building. The 
cost of this first stage of development will be approximately $14,000,000, and will 
provide all facilities necessary for an operating airport. The facilities will be 
constructed in accordance with a master plan so that they can be expanded and 
supplemented in a logical manner when future needs arise. 
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Criaims, Freperart Arrporr Act 
WITNESSES 


Cc. F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 

F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
A. 0. BASNIGHT, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

PHILLIPS MOORE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 

M. W. HEMPHILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Claims, Federal Airport 
Act,” which is also found at page 15 of House Document No. 348, 
from which page we shall insert in the record the language with re- 
gard to this request. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


CLAIMS, FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


For an additional amount for “Claims, Federal Airport Act,” $701,170, to 
remain available until June 30, 1953, as follows: Municipal Airport, Dothan, 
tlabama, $50,901; Municipal Airport, Tucson, Arizona, $25,544: Yuma County 
jirport, Yuma, Arizona, $3,114; Delano-Kern County Airport, Delano, California, 
$403; Palm Springs Airport, Palm Springs, California, $29,979: Municipal Air 
port, Colorado Springs, Colorado, $108,757; Municipal Airport, Statesboro, 
Georgia, $46,898; Henry Tift Myers Airport, Tifton, Georgia, $93,931; Municipal 
jirport, Valdosta, Georgia, $85,069; Hammond Airport, Hammond, Louisiana, 
$24,538; Lafayette Airport, Lafayette, Louisiana, $44,868; Municipal Airport 
Glasgow, Montana, $36,487; Municipal Airport, Omaha, Nebraska, $44,440; Muni- 
cipal Airport, Bismark, North Dakota, $13,924; Clatsop Airport, Astoria, Oregon, 
$8,915; Municipal Airport, Roanoke, Virginia, $63,161; Walla Walla City-County 
{irport, Walla Walla, Washington, $21,241. 


Section 17 of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S. C. 1116) authorizes the Adimin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, on behalf of the United States to consider, ascertain, 
and determine the actual or estimated cost of the necessary rehabilitation or 
repair of damage to public airports caused by Federal agencies and requires 
that he certify such amounts to the Congress. The certification of the Adinin- 
istrator as to the amounts found due are to be deemed contractual obligations 
of the United States. To date, appropriations have been made for eight groups of 
claims, totalling $5,273,118. The Administrator has now adjusted a ninth group 
totalling $701,170, covering the 17 public airports named above, and has sub- 
mitted to the Congress certifications for the amounts found due. This estimate 
is submitted in order to settle these claims. Additional estimates will be 
submitted as other claims are adjusted by the Administrator. 


Mr. Rooney. The request is in the amount of $701,170. We shall 
also insert at this point in the record pages.1 through 4 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Civiz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
H. Doc. No. 348 
Claims, Federal Airport Act, Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Appropriation available in 1952.-..__---__--- RN iat sn inten cise $2, 
1952 cumulative obligations to December 31, 1951__.--_---_- 1, 034, GOS 
1952 cumulative expenditures to December 31, 1951__-___- 285, T90 


Eee eae RS NE ioe a nee enn ne 0 


485, S94 


Request: for fiseal year 1062..............-.-......- Deen 701, 170 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation_____---____~- 0 


Number involved in this estimate_________-____-_--__--. 0 
Actual employment December 31, 1951 


Sek sh ee . 1) 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


For additional claims certified by the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, under the authority contained in section 17 of the Federal Airport 
Act of 1946, as amended by Public Law 840, Eighteith Congress. 

Claims, Federal Airport Act— 

For an additional amount for “Claims, Federal Airport Act,” $701,170 to re- 
main available until June 30, 1958 as follows: Municipal Airport, Dothan, 
Alabama, $50,901; Municipal Airport, Tucson, Arizona, $25,544; Yuma County 
Airport, Yuma, Arizona, $3,114; Delano-Kern County Airport, Delano, Cali- 
fornia, $403; Palm Springs Airport, Palm Springs, California, $29,979 ; Municipal! 
Airport, Colorado Springs, Colorado, $108,757; Municipal Airport, Statesboro, 
Georgia, $46,398; Henry Tift Myers Airport, Tifton, Georgia, $93,931; Municipal 
Airport, Valdosta, Georgia, $85,069; Hammond Airport, Hammond, Louisiana, 
$24,538; Lafayette Airport, Lafayette, Louisiana, $44,368; Municipal Airport, 
Glasgow, Montana, $36,487; Municipal Airport, Omaha, Nebraska, $44,440; Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Bismarck, North Dakota, $13,924; Clatson Airport, Astoria, 
Oregon, $8,915; Municipal Airport, Roanoke, Virginia, $63,161; Walla Walla City 
Airport, Walla Walla, Washington, $21,241. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Section 17 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended by Public Law S840, Kightieth 
Congress, second session, provides that the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
“is authorized on behalf of the United States, to consider, ascertain, and deter- 
mine, in accordance with regulations he shall prescribe”, the actual or estimated 
cost of such necessary rehabilitation or repair of substantial damages to public 
airports, for which such public agency is entitled to reimbursement from the 
United States. 

“Such amount as may be found by the Administrator to be the actual or esti- 
mated cost of such rehabilitation or repair shall be certified by the Administrator 
to Congress.” 

There have been forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget certifications by the 
Administrator that requests for the rehabilitation of public airports at the loca- 
tions listed below are valid and were filed prior to July 1, 1951. as required 
by Public Law 45, Eighty-second Congress, first session. An appropriation of 
funds to provide for payment of substantial damages incurred by Federal agencies 
to these specific airports is requested at this time. This appropriation will pro- 
vide for the early physical completion of the repair and rehabilitation of the 
airports, thereby eliminating delays which could cause further damage. The 
petitioners’ requests and the amounts found due are as follows: 


| ‘ ‘ 


-atitione eae | Ponnected | Amount | Dates claims 

Petitioner Airport Requested certified filed 
Dothan and Houston County, Ala Municipal Airport _- --| $50,901.00 $50,901 Mar. 17, 1950 
Tucson, Ariz do | 42, 539.00 25,544 | Apr. 7, 1950 
Yuma, Ariz ; Yuma County Airport | 4,761.97 3,114 | Oct. 20,1949 
Delano and Kern County, Calif Delano-Kern County Air- | 14,055.62 403 | Feb. 23, 1950 

port. } 

Palm Springs, Calif Palm Springs Airport 30, 675.14 29,979 | May 23, 1949 
Colorado Springs, Colo Municipal Airport_ - | 131,308.20 | 108,757 | Mar. 21, 1949 
Statesboro and Bulloch Counties, Ga do | 72,255. 11 46,398 | Apr. 7, 1950 
Tifton and Tift Counties, Ga Henry Tift Myers Airport 100,396.00 | 98,931 Jan. 25, 1950 
Valdosta, Ga Municipal Airport 85, 069. 00 85,069 | Mar. 22, 1950 
Hammond, La Hammond Airport 70, 622. 00 24,538 | Apr. 6, 1950 
Lafayette Parish, La Lafayette Airport 72, 418. 44 44,368 | Oct. 31,1949 
Glasgow and Valley Counties, Mont., Municipal Airport 64, 916, 16 36,487 | Apr. 5, 1950 
Omaha, Nebr do 77, 308, 42 44.440 | Apr. 7, 1950 
Bismark, N. Dak bei do ----| 13,923.56 13,924 | Apr. 3, 1950 
The Port of Astoria, Oreg . Clatsop Airport. _- a 39, 632. 72 8,915 Apr. 10,1950 
Roanoke, Va Municipal Airport | 72, 196. 64 63,161 | Sept. 25, 1947 
City and county of Walla Walla, Walla Walla City-County 21, 241. 00 21,241 | Apr. 3, 1950 


Wash. Airport. 


Total . .. 964, 219. 98 701, 170 
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Mr. Rooney. I note with regard to the list of claims, beginning at 
page 3 and concluded at page 4, wherein there is set forth the name of 
the petitioner, the name of the airport, the amount that was requested 
by the petitioner, and the amount certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, that there is not included the dates on which these 
claims were filed. 

Will you please amend pages 3 and 4 so as to include after the col- 
umn entitled “Amount Certified,” the date on which the claims were 
filed ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, we will, Mr. Chairman. 


STATUS OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. How many claims do we have in this list ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Seventeen, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How many does that make to date ? 

Mr. Moore. We have funds appropriated on 58 in addition to the 17, 

Mr. Roonry. How many are now pending? 

Mr. Moore. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Roonry. That will complete it, will it 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount of the claims requested by the 
petitioners in connection with the final 22 4 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, it is estimated at $3,480,000, 

Mr. Rooney. And the amount requested now is $701,170? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount appropriated for the previous 
58 claims ¢ 

Mr. Ler. $5.273,118.92. 

Mr. Rooney. You can leave off the 92 cents. That is a total of 
$9,454,288 ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How does that compare with the amount that was 
vriginally contemplated and testified to some years ago when we 
started in on these claims / 

Mr. Moore. I think we testified in the beginning that this program 
would run to about $10 million. 


DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the first of these items—*Dothan and 
Houston County Municipal Airport, $50,901." What is the basis of 
this claim ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The basis of this claim is the rehabilitation, repair, 
restoration, betterment, or replacement of the north-south runway, 
northwest-southeast runway, northeast-southwest runway, taxiways, 
hangars, and fencing of the airport. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at exactly the same amount as 
requested by the claimant ¢ 

Mr. Moore. In this particular case, Mr. Chairman, the claimant 
claimed less than we had certified. Our engineers estimated that the 
work would cost more because some of the items that they 
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Mr. Roonry. How much did they estimate / 

Mr. Moore. $40,591. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you give them $50,901 ? 

Mr. Moore. Those are the figures that our engineers estimated to 
make the necessary repairs. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you give them $10,000 more ? 

Mr. Moore. Why did we give them $10,000 more ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. Our engineers estimated that the city did not request 
enough money to perform the necessary work. 

The unit price that they used in connection with the estimate wa: 
too low in the opinion of the engineers that prepared the fina! 
estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. So you thereupon gave them $10,000 more than they 
asked for? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Moore. That was our estimate as to what it would cost to make 
the necessary repairs. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we working on a theory that where a community 
or airport owner is satisfied with a certain amount that you must then 
tell him, “Now, you should not be satisfied with that amount; we 
have to give you so much more.” 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. Congress said in the act that we should submit 
to you what we think is a reasonable amount to restore the airport. 
This is the amount that our engineers estimated would be the amount 
required to restore the airport to its original condition. 

Mr. Rooney. Dothan and Houston County, Ala., asked for $40,591? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If you, without using any engineers or anyone else. 
just gave them a check for $40,591, they would have been perfectly 
satisfied, would they not? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If they accepted the check that would have been the 
end of the transaction, would it not? 

Mr. Moore. That was the amount they estimated would be the 
amount required to do the work. When the contract was let it would 
come to more than the $40,591, and then we would have to come 
back to you with another request to make up the difference. 

Mr. Rooney. Who did the damage to this airport ? 

Mr. Moorr. The United States Air Force during the period of 
June 13, 1942, to February 20, 1947. 

Mr. Roonry. What facilities have they now at the Dothan and 
Houston County, Ala., Municipal Airport? 

Mr. Moore. What do you mean by facilities? 

Mr. Rooney. Describe the airport to us. 

Mr. Hempnutt. I do not have the description of the airport. 

Mr. Rooney. What have they in the line of runways, administra- 
tion building, if any ? 

Mr. Moore. They have three runways there. 

Mr. Roonry. How long are they ? 

Mr. Moore. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, they are 
4,500 feet. ‘ 

Mr. Roonry. What else do they have? 
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Mr. Moore. They have an administration building, and two 
hangars. 

Mr. Roongy. What scheduled airliners stop at this airport? 

Mr. Moore. Eastern Airlines. 

Mr. Rooney. How many flights a day ? 

Mr. Moors. That I would have to furnish for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you been there? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your estimate ? 

Mr. Moore. I would say two trips a day. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any other airline that stops there? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to Tucson, Ariz., wherein you certify 
$25.544, who did that damage? 

Mr. Moore. The damage was caused by the United States Air 
Force between September 1, 1943, to February 1, 1946. 

Mr. Roonry. The damage ? 

Mr. Moore. The repairs will be necessary to restore the airport 
will be to resurface the northeast-southwest, north-south, northwest- 
southeast runways. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Yuma, Ariz., County Airport, in 
the amount of $3,114, who did the damage there and what was the 
damage ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The damage was done by the United States Air Force 
between June 29, 1942, and December 20, 1946. The necessary re- 
habilitation or repair has been or will be accomplished by the restora- 
tion or betterment of the lighting system. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Delano and Kern County Airport 
in California, wherein you reduced the claim in the amount of $14.- 
055,62 to $403, what are the particulars? 

Mr. Moore. This airport was damaged by the United States Air 
Force between July 6, 1942, and April 23, 1946. 

There are four hangars in the airport which were damaged by 
between June 29, 1942, and December 20, 1946. 
painted and this is the claim for that amount. 

Mr. Rooney. And they wanted $14,000 to do it ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Just to do the painting? 

Mr. Moorr. Was there other work on it ? 

Mr. Hemeniti. The community originally requested reimburse- 
ment for replacement of the boundary lighting system. In checking 
the case our evidence failed to disclose that the boundary lighting 
system was removed by the Army. Therefore, we disallowed that 
portion of the cost. The $4035 is the actual cost claimed by the city 
for painting the hangars. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to Palm Springs, Calif., in a certified 
amount of $29,979, what are the particulars ? 

Mr. Moore. The Palm Springs Airport was damaged by the United 
States Air Force between the period of January 19, 1942, and Feb- 
ruary 24, 1947. 

The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accomp- 
lished by the restoration, betterment, or replacement of the north- 
south runway, northwest-southeast runway, taxiways, and lighting 
system of the airport. 


The necessary re- 
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Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars concerning the municipal 
airport at Colorado Springs, sng for which you have allowed a 
claim to the extent of $108,757 ¢ 

Mr. Moorr. The Colorado Springs Airport) was substantially 
damaged by the United States Air Force during the period May 1, 
1942, to December 6, 1948. The necessary rehabilitation or repair has 
been or will be accomplished by the restoration or betterment of the ad- 
ministration building, hangars. manager’s residence, and the fenc- 
ing of the airport. 

Mr. Roonry. What damage did they do to the airport manager's 
residence ¢ 

Mr: Moore. Do you have that ? 

Mr. Hempniny. The building was in good condition when the Army 
occupied the facility. When the Army left, it required replacement 
of plumbing, the heating plant, the hot-water heater, refrigerator, 
electric stove, and renovation and redecorating. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to Statesboro and Bulloch County Mu- 
nicipal Airport with a claim certified in the amount of $46.395, what 
are the particulars / 

Mr. Moore. The Statesboro and Bulloch Municipal Airport was 
substantially damaged by the United States Air Force during the 
period between April 11, 1942, and November 7, 1946, 

Asa result of the lack of adequate maintenance of the airport dur- 
ing the period involved, the pavement of the northwest-southeast run- 
way, northeast-southwest runway, and taxiways contained cracks and 
some settled areas. The apron has spalled and contains numerous 
cracks. The fence has totally deteriorated and the lighting system has 
become inoperative. 

Mr. Roonry. The next is Tifton and Tift County, Ga., Henry Tift 
Myers Airport, with a certified amount of $95,931. What are the 
particulars in regard to that ? 

Mr. Moorr. The Henry Tift Myers Airport was damaged by the 
United States Air Force between December 3, 1942, and May 2s, 1946, 
The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be necessary by 
the restoration, betterment, or replacement of the northeast-southwest 
runway, northwest-southeast runway, east-west runway, taxiways, 
apron, and the lighting system. 

Mr. Roonry. This is the Tifton County Airport that vou are 
speaking about ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the claim 
certified for Valdosta Municipal Airport in the amount of 885,060 

Mr. Moore. The Valdosta Municipal Airport was damaged by the 
United States Air Force during the period of December 15, 1941, to 
September 1, 1946. The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or 
will be accomplished by the restoration, betterment, or replacement 
of the north-south runway, east-west runway, northeast-southwest 
runway, northwest-southeast runway, apron, drainage, and lighting 
system. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the Ham- 
mond, La., Airport / 

Mr. Moorr. Hammond, La., Airport was damaged by the United 
States Air Force during the period between August 15, 1942, to July 
11, 1946. The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be 
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accomplished by the restoration or betterment of the northeast-south- 
west runway, northwest-southeast runway, out-fall ditches, and 
lighting system. 

“Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the Lafayette 
Parish Airport, La. ? 

Mr. Moore. Lafayette Parish Airport was damaged by the United 
States Air Force during the period between May 25, 1942, and October 
12, 1948. The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be 
accomplished by the restoration, betterment, or replacement of the 
drainage, paved areas, and field lighting. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the Glasgow 
and Valley County Municipal Airport, Mont. ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The Glasgow Municipal Airport was damaged by the 
United States Army during the period between August 1, 1942, and 
May 14, 1948. 

The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accom- 
plished by the restoration and betterment or replacement of the north- 
northeast and south-southwest runway, northwest-southeast runway. 
taxiway, apron, and lighting system. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the 344440 
certified for the Omaha, Nebr., Municipal Airport ¢ 

Mr. Moore. The Omaha, Nebr., Municipal Airport was damaged by 
the United States Army and the United States Navy during the period 
between December 7, 1941, and October 1949. The necessary rehabili- 
tation or repair has been or will be accomplished by the restoration, 
betterment, or replacement of the pavement of the north-south run- 
way and the northwest-southeast runway. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the particulars with regard to the $13,924 
claim for the Bismarck, N. Dak., Airport / 

Mr. Moore. The Bismarck, N. Dak., Airport was damaged by the 
United States Air Force between September 20, 1944, and September 
12, 1946. 

The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accom- 
plished by the restoration, betterment, or replacement of the paved 
surfaces of the northwest-southeast runway, northeast-southwest 
runway, north-south runway, east-west runway, taxiways, and bitu- 
minous apron. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to $8,915 for the Clat- 
sop Airport at the port of Astoria, Oreg. ? 

Mr. Moorr. The Astoria, Oreg., Airport was damaged by the 
United States Navy between May 1, 1942. and May 9, 1947. The 
necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accomplished 
by the restoration, betterment, or replacement of the taxiways, drain- 
age ditches, and the lighting system. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the facts with regard to the $63,161 for the 
municipal airport at Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. Moore. The Roanoke, Va., Airport was damaged by the United 
States Army Air Force, the United States Navy, and the Coast Guard 
during the period between January 1, 1943, and December 31, 1944. 

The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accom- 
plished by the restoration or replacement of the north-south runway, 
northeast-southwest runw ay, east-west runway, taxiways, and aprons. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to the $21,241 for the 
Walla Walla City-County Airport at W alla Walla, Wash.? 
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Mr. Moore. The Walla Walla City-County Airport was damaged 
by the United States Army Air Force between January 1, 1942, and 
September 1, 1945. 

The necessary rehabilitation or repair has been or will be accom- 
plished by the restoration or betterment of the lighting system of the 
airport. 

REMAINING CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these 22 remaining claims that you 
spoke of awhile ago, when do you expect they are going to be con- 
cluded ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Seven of them at the present time, Mr. Chairman, are 
over in the War Department or the Navy Department waiting for 
them to reply. 

Mr. Roonry. I asked when. 

Mr. Moore. They will be completed before July 1. 

Mr. Roonry. Of this vear? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 


FILING OF CLAIMS 


Mr. CLevencer. I was wondering, Mr. Moore, when these findings 
of damage were made on these various fields. Nearly all of them were 
made almost 6 years ago. Was it like grandma when she poured some 
cream in the saucer and called “Kitty, Kitty,” that some of these 
people heard they were going to pass out the cream on these? Were 
these late claims or were these certified shortly after the Army, Air 
Force or Navy gave them up? 

Mr. Moore. The act was passed in 1946 which authorizes cities to 
come in and make the claim. We took the position that it was not up 
to us to go out and point it out to these people to put in claims against 
the Government. They all learned that they were entitled to these 
claims and some of these claims have been filed late. 

Mr. CLevenGeR. It is like the kitty with the cream. That was not 
too far off. Were these claims for reimbursement cases where these 
macadam runways remained broken for 6 years? 

Mr. Moore. Some of these were claims to reimburse the city for 
damage. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it for repairs that are already made? When the 
seal is broken on a macadam surface, water gets under it and the 
damage is progressive. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. I just wondered how much of these were more or 
less capricious claims, because they heard that we were passing the 
money out. 

Mr. Moore. If you will notice, we have reduced the amount that we 
are certifying to you, considerably. We have estimated what the 
damage would have been at the time the Army moved out. 

Mr. Cievencer. I did not know that, but I notice that there is a 
coincidence here where you have $85,069 on one side which becomes 
the same figure on the other side. Is that a claim that the city had 
made for repair and was entitled to that much money for putting it 
back into shape? How did you arrive at your figure? The very 
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first one was one of those cases where you gave them $10,000 more 
than they asked. 

Now did these people who asked for the $85,069 really ask for that 
much or did you give them that? 

Mr. Hemet. That work has not been done yet. 

Mr. Cievencer. How does it come in line with the allotment, 
there ¢ 

Mr. Hemeniww. That complies right with the analysis that we made 
and the estimate that we made. In several of these cases, I think 
undoubtedly the local community came to the District Airport en- 
gineer and requested advice as to the unit prices so that those were 
given him according to experience and we did not have to modify them 
up and down. Several communities worked with our District Air- 
port. engineers and the District Airport engineers threw out costs 
which we would have thrown out if he had not gone over the prepara- 
tion of the report. In some of those cases we do come up with the 
same amount as requested by the city. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is just another case of coming in and landing 
with a prayer. That is about all we can do. 
































Tuurspay, Fesrvary 21, 1952. 
Bureau or Pusiic Roaps 
FeperaL-Aiw HigHways 
WITNESSES 


Cc. D. CURTISS, DHPUTY COMMISSIONER, FINANCE AND MANAGE- 
MENT DIVISION 

J. C. ALLEN, BUDGET OFFICER 

E. F. ALLEN, BUDGET OFFICER 

F. R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Presron. The first item we will take up this morning is an 
item for the Bureau of Public Roads, the supplemental estimate of 
375 million under the Federal-aid highway program. 

We will insert in the record at this point a paragraph appearing at 
page 17 of House Document No. 348, relating to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


For an additional amount for “Federal-aid highways", to remain 
available until expended, $75,000,000, which sum is composed of 
$14,491,000, the remainder of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1950, and $60,509,000, a part of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1951. 


“dedet 


This proposed supplemental appropriation of $75,000,000 is necessary to reim 
burse the States for the Federal share of work done under previous Federal-aid 
highway authorizations. For the current fiscal year, approximately $348,500,000 
is available to meet requests for payments to the States, compared with total 
anticipated requests of $423,500,000. 
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Mr. Preston. We will also insert pages 1 to 3 of the justifications, 
which pages include certain charts giving the financial picture of this 
program in relationship to this supplemental request. 

( The material referred to is as follows :) 


Appropriations to date__ ee _.__..~ $325, 000, 000 


Cash carried over from prior appropriations. ale 23, 500, 000 





Total available hee 2h 2 eek. Oa pee _ BAS, 500, 000 
Expenditures to Feb. 1, 1952__-_____ i SE ee SE 
Budget estimate fiscal year 1953_____-_____- a 400, 000, 000 
ied stented baceatabe Be Fe i salad E : "75, 000, 000 


* Available until expended. Needed about Apr. 15, 1952. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide additional funds for reimbursement to States for Federal share of 
cost of work done on approved Federal-aid highway projects. Present cash 
balance will be exhausted about April 15. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The expenditure estimate of Federal-aid highways for fiscal vear 1952 has not 
changed substantially since the submission of budget estimate of 5420,000,000 for 
that year. The present estimate of expenditures for the current year is $423,- 
500,000. Cash available during the year to meet these expenditures consisted of 
the appropriation for fisc al year 1952 of $325,000,000 and a cash carry-over of 
prior appropriations of $23.500,000 or a total of $848,500,000. The difference 
between the expenditure entimate and the available cash is $75,000,000, the 
amount of the supplemental request. 

Expenditures from July 1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, have amounted to $295,- 
000,000, leaving a cash balance of $53,500,000. Estimated expenditures for the 
balance of the fiscal year amount to $128,500,000. The present cash balance for 
reimbursing the States for the Federal share of the cost of work completed will 
be exhausted about April 15. 

Actual expenditures for the first 7 months of this fiscal year are $6,121,765 
greater than comparable period in 1950 and $18,039,028 greater than comparable 
period in 1951. A tabulation on page 3 shows actual expenditures by months for 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951 and the first 7 months of 1952 and estimated expendi- 
tures for the last 5 months of 1952. 

The most significant program measure for estimating payments for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year is the amount owed to the States for work done 
largely for which claims have not been received, This earned-but-not-paid item 
as of January 1, 1952, amounted to $163,826,000. Comparable amounts on corre- 
sponding dates 1 year and 2 years ago were $153,826,000 and $135,675,000, respec- 
tively. Payments during the last 5 months of fiscal year 1951 equalled 76 percent 
of the earned-but-not-paid item as of January 1, 1951. Comparable percentage 
for fiscal year 1950 was 94 percent. The estimated expenditures for the last 5 
months of the current fiscal year, amounting to approximately $128,000,000, 
would equal 78 percent of the earned-but-not-paid amount as of January 1, 1952. 
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Expenditures from Federal-aid highway funds 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1950 1951 1952 

July -- $41, 504, 322 $40, 138, 279 $36, 417, 896 
August 42, 846, 111 42, 617, 097 50, 716, 236 
September 47, 227, 343 46, 498, 416 49, 598, 657 
October 41,781,310 40, 497, 233 48; 823, 405 
November 45, O85, 171 43, 541, 046 41, 281, 340 
December 42,321, 100 37, 670, 915 40, 263, 566 
January . - 26, 224, 275 26, 009, 383 27, 910, 297 

Subtotal, July-January 288, 889, 132 276, 972, 369 295, 011, 397 
February 20, 728, 785 19, 190, 209 1 21, 000, 000 
March 21, 450, 415 19, 011, 568 1 21, 000, 000 
April. - 20, 466, 073 17, 942, 945 ! 21, 000, 000 
May 25, 958, 253 25, 149, 004 1 27, 000, 000 
June j 38, 780, 943 35, $22, 711 1 38, 541, 521 

Subtotal, February-June. . : 127, 384, 469 117, 116, 527 1 128, 541, 521 

Fiscal year total... __- 416, 274, 101 394, O88, 896 1 423, 552, 918 


1 Estimated. 


We have with us this morning Mr. C. D. Curtiss, who is the Deputy 
Commissioner, Finance and Management Division, in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, who I assume will speak to this item. 


INCREASED RATE OF EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: We 
are appearing before you this morning in support of this supplemental! 
item of $75 million for Federal aid to highways because at our cur- 
rent rate of expenditures, that is, payment to States, our available 
funds will be exhausted about the middle of April. 

The appropriation for this fiscal year was $325 million. We car- 
ried over from the previous fiscal year $23,500,000, giving us a total 
of $348,500,000. 

Our estimated expenditures for the full year are $423,500,000 mak- 
ing this additional amount of $75 million necessary. 

Our payments to the States on account of our Federal aid highway 
program for the first 7 months of this year have been more than $18 
million greater than for the first 7 months of the preceding fiscal 
year. 

It is anticipated that our payments will continue to exceed those of 
last year. Our estimates are based to a considerable extent on our 
unliquidated contracts, that is, contracts entered into by the State 
highway departments with our approval for Federal aid projects. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


On February 1, 2 years ago, those unliquidated obligations amounted 
to about $362,500,000. One year ago on February 1 “the unliquidated 
contracts amounted to $454, 600,000, and on Febr uary 1 of this year 
the unliquidated obligations amounted to $497,900,000. 
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That increase has been due in part to a build-up of our program 
made possible by the $500 million authorization. It has also increased 
in part because of the inability of the States to get all the steel that 
was needed to complete projects; so contracts were kept under way 
longer which increased the total of our uncompleted contracts. 

Mr. Preston. It is your statement then that it takes $75,000,000 
in addition to what we appropriated for fiseal 1952 to pay out the 
obligations that you have incurred with the States? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Contracts already entered into that will be com- 
pleted in this fiscal year / 

Mr. Curtiss. That is the best estimate we can make at this time. 
It is somewhat difficult to estimate within $5 million or $10 million 
because sometimes our payments for 1 day run pretty high. 

For instance, last June on two separate days we paid out in excess 
of $4 million. In July we had one day where we exceeded $4 million: 
and another day when the payments exceeded $7 million, payments to 
States. 

In August we had one day when the payments exceeded $3 million: 
another day exceeded $4 million; on one other day the payments ex- 
ceeded $5 million; and we had another $7 million day in August. 

We had 5 months where the payments averaged more than $50 
million a month. So at that time of the year a matter of 2 or 3 days 
may be $4 million or $10 million. But our best estimate is that $75 
million will take care of our necessary payments. 

Mr. Preston. When was this justification prepared, Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. It is dated February 14. 


SUBMISSION TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. I know; when was it prepared and sent to the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It was sent to the Bureau of the Budget late in the 
fall, I believe. 

Mr. J. C. ALLEN. It was sent initially to the Bureau of the Budget 
late in the fall, but it was resubmitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
in the latter part of January. 

Mr. Preston. Why was it resubmitted ? 

Mr. Curtiss. It was resubmitted because in the general Budget sub- 
mission they recommended only $60 million, which we did not think 
would be enough, so we resubmitted our estimate to them for $75 
million, and they accepted it. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


REDUCTION BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. When the committee was considering the item last 
year, it felt with the great shortage of materials that the amount of 
contracts that would be performed within the States would be con- 
siderably reduced and therefore it reduced your request by $95 million : 
is that right? 
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Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. It now appears that the amount allowed was insuf- 
ficient and it is necessary for you to come for this supplemental re- 
quest. Of course, that was the committee's thinking at the time, that 
if it developed you required more funds than were appropriated at 
that time for the State-aid program, you would come back for a 
supplemental request. 

Mr. Curtiss. At that time our request was $420 million and events 
have demonstrated that we were a little optimistic on what we would 
need. 

Mr. Preston. By about $20 million ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. And we underestimated while you overestimated / 

Mr. Curtiss. The steel situation has been our most serious problem 
this past year. We are optimistic about the future, not the immedi- 
ate future, but by the end of this year we hope the situation will be 
pretty largely cleared up. 

However, there has been some misconception as to the actual effect 
on the work accomplished or the work done on which we pay our 
Federal-aid funds to the States. 

Bridges account through the years for about 25 percent, dollar- 
wise, of our Federal-aid program. It is up to 26 percent now because 
of the delay in completing them. 

Only about 70 percent of those bridges have steel superstructures ; 
the balance are generally reinforced concrete. Reinforcing bars have 
not been in such short supply as the structural steel, the beams, the 
channels, and angle irons that they fabricate the trusses and girders 
from for the steel superstructures. So, we have been able to go ahead 
in many cases with the foundations for bridges. 

There has been delay in completing the superstructure, but a great 
deal of the Federal aid on the project has been earned although the 
public has been denied use of the project because we could not get 
it entirely completed. 

Mr. Preston. I think we understand that all right. Are there any 
questions on this item ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Curtiss. 
Mr. Curtiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Pay Act INCREASE 
WITNESS 
F. R. CAWLEY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up is contained in House 
Document No. 358, and involves a supplemental request for the fiscal 
year 1952 as a result of the Pay Act, Public Law 201, passed by 
the first session of the Eighty-second Congress. 

We will insert in the record at this point excerpts from the docu- 
ment just mentioned appearing on page 10, starting with the language, 
“Department of Commerce,” continuing on page 11, down to “De- 
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partment of Defense,” with the exception of the item entitled, “Sal- 
aries and expenses, defense-production activities,” and the several 
items under the heading “Maritime activities,” and the item “Inland 
Waterways Corporation.” 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Office of the Secretary : 
“Salaries and expenses”, $120,000; 
“Technical and scientific services”, $20,000 ; 
Bureau of the Census: 
“Salaries and expenses”, $467,000; 
“Seventeenth decennial census’, $660,000; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration : 
“Salaries and expenses”’, $6,150,000 ; 
“Technical development and evaluation’, $70,000; 
“Maintenance and operation, Washington National Airport”, $80,000; 
“Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport Act” ($150,000 of the 
amount made available for projects in the States to be available for neces- 
say planning, research, and administrative expenses) ; 
Civil Aeronautics Board: “Salaries and expenses”, $250,000; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: “Salaries and expenses”, $469,000 ; 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
“Departmental salaries and expenses’, $209,000 ; 
“Field office service”, $134,000; 
“Export control”, $356,000 ; 
’atent Office: “Salaries and expenses”, $750,000: 
National Bureau of Standards: 
“Operation and administration”, $42,000; 
“Research and testing”, $252,000; 
“Radio propagation and standards”, $72,000; 
Weather Bureau: “Salaries and expenses”, $1,470,000; 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Cawley, at this point in the record we would 
like to have you insert a table similar to the one found on page 16 of 
this House Document 358. 

Mr. Caw ey. I have such a table. I would like for you to inspect 
it and see if that meets your requirements. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses 
Technical and scientific services - 


Total_-. 3 aia 


Bureau of the Census: 
Salaries and expenses 
Seventeenth Decennial Census... 
Census of Bus. Trans. Mfgrs & Min. 
Ind oes 
Census of business 


Total 


Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Salaries and expenses 


Establishment air navigation facilities 
Technical development and evaluation_ | 
Maintenance and operation, Washing- 


ton National RRs 
Federal aid airport program. 


Maintenance and operation, Alaska_ -_| 


Air navigation development 
Construction public airports, Alaska 


Land acquisition additional, Wash- 


ington National 


Total 


Civil Aeronautics Board: Salaries and 


expenses 


Coast and Geodetic Survey: Salaries and 


expenses 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce: 
Salaries and expenses 
Field office service 
Export control 


Total 
Patent Office: Salaries and expenses 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Federal aid highways 
Forest highways 
Tongass Forest Highways, Alaska 
Inter-American Highway 
Total 
National Bureau of Standards: 
Operation and administration - 
Research and testing- 
Radio propagation and standards 
Total 
Weather Bureau: Salaries and expenses 


Grand total 
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ppro- 
iation 


| $1, 484, 530 
250, 000 





500, 000 | 


000, 000 


200, 000 


, 100, 000 


500, 000 


. 200, 000 


, 300, 000 
. 700, 000 


325, 000 


, 874, 562 





2, 200, 000 


, 000, 000 
. 953, 000 
, SS8, 180 


O41, 180 


500, 000 


5, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 
, 500, 000 
000, 000 


2, 500, 000 


100, 000 


, 807, 419 


735, 220 


, 642, 639 


500, 000 


742, 911 


Personal 
service 
limitation 


$1, 363, 230 
224, 280 
1, 587, 510 
5, 623, 973 


5, 646, 654 


147, 812 
11, 418, 439 


74, 970, 000 
4, 965, 300 
916, 0638 
875, 000 
1, 937, 447 
315, 753 

7 


5, 937 


84, 055, 500 


2 OF 
3, 30 


& 


000 


8, 399, 000 


2, 641, 869 
1, 593, 000 
4, 705, 380 
8, 940, 249 
8, 834, 000 
9, 343, 500 
3, 183, 500 
200, 000 
315, 900 
13, 042, 900 
490, 203 

3, 083, 228 
1, 483, 020 
5, 056, 451 
19, 500, 000 


164, 188, 049 


Increased Pay-Act costs 


Total 
direct 


511, 202 
730, 000 


16, 539 
16, 438 


1, 274, 179 


6, 677, 216 
443, 000 
83, 000 


87,750 
187, 000 
6, 400 
5, 400 


5, 300 


1, 800 


7, 496, S66 


286, 721 


70, 529 


233, 000 
150, S78 
411, 300 


795, 178 


825, 000 


855, 000 
279, 100 
19, 500 
17, 100 


1, 170, 700 
45, 000 
283, 400 
136, 300 
464, 700 


Re 


quested | 


supple- 
mental 


$120, 000 
20, 000 


140, 000 


467, 000 
660, 000 


, 127, 000 


6, 150, 000 


t 


70, 000 


80, 000 


3, 300, 000 
250, 000 


469, 000 


209, 000 
134, 000 
356, 000 
699, 000 


750, 000 


42, 000 
252, 000 
72, 000 


366, 000 


1,674,505 | 1,470,000 


14,713,298 | 11, 571, 000 


Summary of appropriations, and personal-service limiiations, Public Law 188. 
and analysis of Pay-Act costs 
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Mr. Preston. I have just had the document handed me. Under 
the column “Amount absorbed,” is it possible to break that down any 
further / 

Mr. Caw.ey. Between savings and leave savings, I presume / 

Mr. Preston. Yes; that is what I meant. 

Mr. Cawiry. Mr. Chairman, that is rather difficult for us to do. 
I would like to call the committee’s attention in that respect to page 17 
of House Document 358, wherein the committee will note that we show 
by way of leave savings a total of $1,511,919 for the Department as a 
whole. 

It might be possible, Mr. Chairman, to prorate the amount for that 
portion of the leave absorption that is shown on the second page of 
our exhibit. 

Mr. Preston. Your statement just made would be sufficient, I think, 
for the record. 

Mr. Cawrry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Presron. What is the total amount requested in this item, Mr. 
Cawley / 

Mr. Cawxey. For the items before this committee, Mr. Chairman, 
it isa total of $11,571,000, 


NO NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Cawley, out of this amount requested, 1 want 
you to state whether or not it is contemplated that any new employee 
within the entire Department of Commerce is contemplated ? 

Mr. Cawiry. Not with this money; no, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is this strictly an item to meet the pay increases / 

Mr. Cawtry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. As mentioned before 4 

Mr. Cawxey. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, in further amplification of 
that, I would like to say that the Congress placed personal-service 
limitations in most of our appropriations. 

We cannot proceed too much longer with our salary payments as 
authorized, until such limitations are raised by. the amount of this 
pay increase, because the Bureau of the Budget has authorized us to 
anticipate this supplemental. So, we not only require the pay in- 
crease but the increase in the limitation which is provided in a gen- 
eral provision in this bill. 

ABSORPTION 


Mr. Preston. In order that we might get a comparative figure, you 
are requesting $11.571,000 and you absorb how much / 

Mr. Cawney. Mr. Chairman. We have absorbed for the items be- 
form this committee $3.142,298. 

Mr. Presron. I did not look at the total. 

Mr. Cawtry. Making a total requirement of $14,713,298. 

Mr. Preston. I was thinking perhaps that you would be able to ab- 
sorb more by virtue of lapses in leave. 

Mr. Cawtey. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
to the attention of the committee that our appropriation and this pay- 
increase bill were both passed late in October, which means that about 
one-third of the vear had elapsed before we had our funds or knew ex- 
actly what the requirements would be. 
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Upon receipt of this money we had to go back and retroactively make 
the pay adjustments to July 8, as I recall the date this became effective. 

Furthermore, we have reached a point now where the longer we pro- 
ceed without funds the more difficult it becomes. Without additional 
funds, we could have the situation where we might have to terminate 
approximately $45 million worth of personal services on an annual rate 
in order to live within the remaining money. 

I am talking here of the total requirement for the Department, $15 
million cash, for a 4-month period, which multiplied by three would 
give you a $45-million annual rate. That at an average salary of $4, 
500 would be 10,000 people. That was not the intent. We are caught 
in the middle on this. I think our absorptions have been the best we 
can do. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that for the 
Department as a whole, compared to the requirement of $20,236,000, 
we have absorbed approximately $5 million of that, and will make good 
on that proposal. 

Mr. Presron. Are there any questions, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnany. It would seem to me that I read somewhere in a 
news release that the President had said about 45 percent of the pay 
increase would be absorbed by the departments. 

If that is true, the Department of Commerce has not done as well. 

Mr. Cawiey. Congressman, I am looking at the grand total figure 
here; the total absorption here is $311 million compared with a total 
requirement of $699 million. 

That estimate of absorption is correct. I think our trouble is that 
we have been operating on a tight budget under rigid personal-service 
limitations. It has not been possible for us to terminate employees 
which would have impaired our operations, in order to provide addi- 
tional funds over and above this $5 million with which to meet our pay 
cost. 

Mr. Marsnaun. Your problem is that you have not anticipated far 
enough in advance what the intent of Congress was ? 

Mr. Cawtey. That was pretty difficult for us to do, the bill having 
been passed late in October. In other years where we have had the 
pay-increase legislation prior to or coterminous with the commence- 
ment of operations, I think we have been able to make a little better 
record on the program. 

Mr. Marsuati. When the House passed the appropriation bill, did 
not that give you some indication as to what the sentiment of Congress 
would be? 

Mr. Caw ey. It did with respect to the personal-service limitations, 
but that was exclusive, sir, of the pay increase. 

Mr. MarsHatn. Did you at that time try to put into effect savings 
in line with the desires of the House ? 

Mr. Cawrry. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Marspaty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cawtey. Congressman, it was the Senate that put on the per 
sonal-service limitations and made reductions in our budget so as to 
cause us to come within those limitations. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger. 
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COMMITTEE ACTION 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair to say—you 
may be surprised that I would say this, but after all we are only op- 
erating on approximately a billion and a quarter dollars—that this 
committee historically, since I have been on it at least, has been bring- 
ing in about as stiff a percentage in cuts as anybody. We have looked 
at personnel more keenly and checked more closely than any other 
subcommittee that I know of. 

I do realize that it takes engineering to get this around. Of course, 
the thing that I deplored all the time was the delay that started first 
with the Lact vs Sack appropriation so that no department had any 
money until it was all passed. Our own bill lay here until last July 
when it was ready 90 days before. 

I hope we get them passed so these budget officers will have a chance 
to rationalize them before the fiscal year starts on which they have to 
operate. 

I am rather proud of the fact that we have brought in historically 
about the largest percentage of cuts of any of the subcommittees. It 
has been due to the fact that it has not been political here with us. 
We have differences of personal opinion on a lot of things, but none 
of us have tried to cripple an activity. We have tried to rationalize 
it and to make it effective. 

I think we have done a pretty good job. I do realize that we have 
a tighter budget than a lot of these other agencies, especially when you 
get into the realm of defense where all it gets is a lick and a promise, 
and a good many others. ‘The very nature of them and the size is such 
that you cannot give them the refinement that this subcommittee gives. 

Mr. Preston. I think you are absolutely correct, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am proud of this committee, and I am proud of 
every man that serves on it. 

I say that to do them justice. We have had good budget officers, 
but none of them have been more cooperative than Frank Cawley. 
Wilber is another. When they have sent us good men, we have been 
able to do a good job. As far as they could, within their limitation, 
they have been frank with us. 

Mr. Cawtry. Thank you, Congressman. 

There is just one additional matter. I have here prepared for the 
appropriation items concerned with this pay increase a statement of 
obligations as of December 30, which shows our position respecting 
the cost to date against our personal-service funds and which I think 
in toto will indicate pretty clearly that we do need this $11,500,000 
additional. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert this statement in the record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Status of appropriations for which Pay Act supplementals are requested— Public 











Law 188 
| | | vnobl 
| oes nobligated 
| Available! | Ceetions, | balance, 
| Bahia OF 31, 1951 
Office of the Secretary: | | 
Salaries and expenses. - - i tah} bobekad Sees $1, 685, 729 | $869, 348 | $816, 381 
Technical and scientific services.......-_-.---.-----...._. 250, 012 | 121, 272 | 128, 740 
Bureau of the Census: | | 
RIOR os ooo ocd + nine a ewe so ment 6, 558, 000 | 3, 369, 560 | 3, 188, 440 
Seventeenth Decennial- engage <eatGecmen scat LGM 5, 712, 972 | 5, 308, 065 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Salaries and expenses SARE Wises duis iadb pain Ser EN 101, 316, 104 53, 453, 387 | 47, 862, 717 
Technical development. -- | 1, 200, 104 | 611, 364 | 588, 740 
Maintenance and operation W ashington National . Aevert 1, 352, 000 | 680, 962 | 671, 038 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: Salaries and expenses_____- ; 13, 927, 250 | 6, 919, 867 | 7, 007, 383 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: | | 
Salaries and expenses... -.-...------------ See 2, 912, 532 1, 589, 158 | 1, 323, 374 
Field office service - a Eh ai a It 1, 953, 000 | 1, 040, 781 912, 219 
Export control__-- . ~~. thet tiene ayaickates ee 5, 278, 422 2, 488, 971 | 2, 789, 451 
Patent Office: Salaries and expe mses ni q ; 11, 500, 000 6, 033, 318 | 5, 466, 682 
National Bureau of Standards: | H 
Operation and administration___....-.......-- 1, 100, 000 464, 000 636, 000 
Research and testing. __- a : F 3, 807, 419 | 2, 116, 819 1, 690, 600 
Radio propagation and standards. -__--- i sib sitei 7F 2, 735, 220 | 1, 389, 520 1, 345, 700 
Weather Bureau: Salaries and expenses. 25,657,000 | 14, 475, 656 | 11, 181, 344 
Tt oe eg 192, 253, 829 101, 336, 955 90, 916, 874 


! Appropriations as adjusted by authorized transfers and reimbursements. 


Mr. Cawtey. I would like to say in connection with this exhibit 
that personal-service requirements are based on figures after certain 
adjustments have been made. As the committee may know, the Con- 
gress in the appropriation of the defense- production funds permitted 
certain transfers among agencies, which have been taken into account 
in our computations here. 

Mr. Preston. All right, Mr. Cawley. Thank you. 
Mr. Cawtey. Thank you. 


AppITIONAL WASHINGTON ATRPORT 
BurRKE 
WITNESSES 


HAROLD K. HOWE, CHAIRMAN, BURKE AIRPORT RELOCATION COM- 
MITTEE 

JUDGE PAUL E. BROWN, BURKE, VA. 

HILLIS LORY, BURKE, VA. 

PAUL C. KINCHELOE, BURKE, VA. 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, I understand you wish to address us with 
regard to the appropriation request of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration insofar as the Burke Airport is concerned. 

Mr. Howe. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about it? 
Mr. Howe. We have a prepared statement. 
It will not take us very long. 

points are. 


May we read that, sir? 
This tells pretty carefully what the 
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Mr. Rooney. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Howe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harold K. Howe. I appear before you today in opposition 
to an appropriation request from the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for $1,660,000 for the further acquisition of land and engineer- 
ing expenses for the proposed Washington supplemental airport to 
be constructed in the Burke area of Fairfax County, Va. (H. Doc. 
No. 348, 32d Cong., p. 15.) 

The Burke Airport Relocation Committee, of which I am chair- 
man, came into being at a mass meeting of citizens and property 
owners of Fairfax County, Va., held in the Burke Volunteer Fire 
House shortly after the announcement by the CAA of the site selec- 
tion. The committee consists of 20 members, 17 of whom own prop- 
erty outside of but close to the airport tract. The other three mem- 
bers, of whom I am one, own substantial acreage partially within 
and partially outside the tract. 

We speak not only for the property owners in and adjacent to the 
proposed airport site, but also voice the sentiments of a preponderance 
of the citizens, businessmen, and officials of Fairfax County. In 
substantiation of this statement we attach hereto as exhibits the fol- 
lowing unanimous resolutions : 

Exhibit No. 1. Resolution of the Board of County Supervisors of 
Fairfax, County, Va., January 16, 1952; 

Exh'b't No. 2. Resolution of the Board of County Supervisors of 
Fairfax County, Va., June 15, 1951; 

Exhibit No. 3. Resolution of the School Board of Fairfax County, 
Va., January 17, 1952; ; 

Exhib't No. 4. Resolution of the Planning Commission of Fairfax 
County. Va.. June 18, 1951; 

Exhibit No. 5. Resolution of the Rotary Club of Fairfax County, 
Vo. Ine 18, 1951; 

Exhibit No. 6. Resolution of the Federation of Fairfax County 
Citizens Association, representing nearly 50 member associations, on 
January 17, 1952, repeating their previous resolution of opposition 
to a second National Airport to be located in Fairfax County, Va. 

Mav we say at the beginning that we accept the testimony of ex- 
perts that the present Washington National Airport is crowded and 
pdditional capacity apparently is needed in instrument weather. 
However, we must adm't being impressed with the fact that the avia- 
tion expert from Baltimore, Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connelly, takes 
considerable issue with the CAA’s evaluation of the present and 
futnre passenger load at Washineton National Airport (report of 
hearings, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee. 
on S. 456, pp. 52-63). 

We have carefully studied the House and Senate committee’s re- 
ports and the rest of the legislative history of this Public Law No. 
762, Eiehty-first Congress, and we find with a mixture of chagrin 
and indignation that, according to testimony of D. W. Rentzel, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator : 

In selecting a site for the location of this new airport, this Administration 


— guided by two major factors—safety and convenience (House hearings. 
p. 83). 
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Not a word about cost, Mr. Chairman, Apparently not a thought 
of your committee and of us as taxpayers who must provide the 
money. We sincerely believe that all through the legislative history 
of this law the Congress was laboring under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the ultimate total cost of this proposed project. 

The Senate committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported out the bill without hearings. The Senate report has only 
this to say about costs: 

Although no official figure has been furnished us, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration informally estimated that a new airport constructed on any of 
the sites being considered including the cost of land, preparation of the site, 
construction of buildings, and access road for a minimum one runway (i. e., 
not parallel runways) system which would be adequate to handle the initial 
overflow of commercial air movements, would cost approximately $14,000,000. 

For the purposes of comparison, Congress has spent $18,232,691 on 
Washington National Airport as of January 31, 1946. 

Mr. Rooney. I think most everybody expects that this airport, if it 
were to be completed, would eventually run into $25 million or $30 
million. 

Mr. Howe. I think it is more than that. We are going to make the 
point that Mr. Rentzel testified that it would be about $24 million. 

Mr. Roonry. The more we put into it the more revenues that would 
be derived from it, is that not so? 

Mr. Howe. Not being an expert on airport operation, I cannot tell 
you. 

Mr. Rooney. We receive a substantial revenue for the Federal 
Treasury from the use of the Washington National Airport. 

Mr. Howe. I would suppose there would be revenues as the thing 
was built. 

Mr. Froop. If you agree we must have it, and apparently you do, 
what are you going to do about it ? 

Mr. Howe. We offer an alternative. 

Mr. Fioop. An alternative place? What about the alternative 
dollars? 

Mr. Hower. We offer an alternative place without the dollars. 

Mr. Frcop. You are not going to talk about Baltimore ? 

Mr. Howe. Yes, as one of the suggestions. 

We are trying to show in all the legislative history of this particular 
bill the comment was all to the tune that it would be about a $14 
million airport and would possibly go to $24 million. 

The careful study we have made of the history of the House hear- 
ings, and, of course, there were no Senate side hearings, leads us to 
believe that. 

We have documented that in the preliminary site survey which we 
will give the committee. We have only one copy. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not ask us? 

Mr. Hower. I think we should have. I think we did address a letter 
to you, Mr. Rooney, asking you to get one for us. I think T could find 
it in my files. We sent a letter to every Congressman on the Hill. 

Mr. Rooney. That was a letter asking me to get one for my own use. 
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Mr. Howr. We were amazed that the preliminary estimates bring 
this up to a $38 million project. Mr. Chairman, I will continue with 
my statement. 

Subsequent congressional appropriations authorize the expenditure of an ad- 
ditional $7,331,000, Thus the total cost of Washington National Airport, includ- 


ing funds spent and funds appropriated but not yet spent, amounts to $25,563,691 
(S. Rept. No. 1276, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., p. 3). 


In the House hearings we find this reference to costs: 


Mr. RENTZEL. Our original estimate was $14,000,000 for facilities other than 
hangars. I think $14,000,000 covers one hangar and administration building. 
Those are revenue producing self-amortizing facilities, of course. As they are 
needed they would be added to on that basis, so that the total expenditure might 
run as high as $24,000,000 (House hearings, p: 141). 

We now direct your attention to the following official cost estimates 
from the report of the project engineer to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator entitled “Preliminary Report of the Site Selection of the 
Washington Supplemental Airport” together with appendixes A and 
B dated May 9, 1951, and the addendum dated June 13, 1951. Par- 
ticularly note the following: 

Exhibit No. 7. First-stage development—cost estimate, appendix 
B, sheet 1. 

‘Exhibit No. 8. Second- stage development—cost estimate, appendix 
B, sheet: 2. 

Exhibit No. 9. Third-stage development—cost estimate, appendix 
B, sheet 3. 

Exhibit No. 10. Fourth-stage development—cost estimate, appendix 
B, sheet 4. 

From the cost estimates we now find that CAA officially estimates 
that the total cost of this project will be $37,721,921. Not $14,000,000. 
Not $24,000,000, but almost $38,000,000. And that does not include 
hangars which Mr. Rentzel estimated would cost some $8,000,000 
(House hearings, p. 146). 

Mr. Chairman, we must confess to a lack of confidence in the ade- 
quacy of CAA’s cost estimates. You will note that in the first-stage 
development they managed to stay within the $14,000,000 originally 
estimated to Congress—but just barely —$13,998,960. But they didnt 
include any gasoline storage or gasoline distribution system in that 
stage. That seems, to say the least, peculiar. Furthermore, we now 
find from a letter from CAA Administrator Admiral Horne to Con- 
gressman Howard Smith dated January 21, 1952, that instead of get- 
ting two 7,000-foot runways for our $14,000,000, we now can expect 
only one runway of 7,000 feet and the second one of 6,000 feet with 
possibly cutting the 200-foot-wide runway back to 150-foot width. 
‘then note -arefully item 1 on exhibit No. 7—“Cost of acquiring 

land”—$904,000 for 4,520 acres. So far, however, CAA has posted 
with the Federal Court in Alexandria $818, 050 representing the ap- 
praised value of only 1,045 acres of the tract or less than one-fourth: 
of the total acreage. Moreover, the property owners of those parcels 
of real estate are generally dissatisfied with the values set on the prop- 
erty by CAA appraisals and many already are contesting the awar«: 
in court. However, if the remaining 3,475 acres can be acquired at a 
proportionate cost, then the entire « ost of land acquisition will be $5. 
535,500 or nearly four times the CAA estimate of $904,000 total. In 
fact, it would require $2,717,450 further appropriation just to acquire 
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the remaining acreage without considering the cost of replacing the 
Burke Elementary School estimated at $140,000, which CAA is com- 
mitted. 

If the CAA has been equally inaccurate in cost estimates of other 
items, the ultimate cost of this airport will be many, many millions 
more than the $38,000,000 estimate of CAA. This is all the more 
true when we realize that Washington National Airport covering 
only 729 acres has cost $25,563,691 (S. Rept. 1270, February 10, 1950). 
The airport at Newark N. J., was reported in Life Magazine February 
4, 1952, issue, p. 26) to have cost $50,000,000 for a 2,200-acre airport. 
The Burke project of 4,520 acres is over six times as large as Wash- 
ington National and over twice as large as Newark Airport and with 
today’s inflated prices might well cost many times what Washington 
National has cost. This is even more true when it is realized what ter- 
rifically rugged terrain les within the proposed Burke site. 

These are CAA’s own words from page 5 of the preliminary report : 

Earthwork quantities greatly exceeded initial estimates because of the very 
rugged terrain— 
and on page 30: 


Of more serious import, however, is the possibility of encountering rock in 
eut sections. 


Asa matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, on my own private entrance lane 
up to the house there are variations in elevations above sea level 
running from 260 to 420 feet. 

Still further evidence of CAA’s lack of concern about the cost of 
this project is the nonchalant manner in which they brush off the fact 
that the Burke site will cost some $5,000,000 more than another site 
considered. On page 45 of the preliminary report on site selection 
we find the following: 

While the over-all of ultimate development of the Burke site is estimated to be 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 more than the cost of the ultimate development at Chan- 
tilly, this extra cost is overcome by the intangible value of having the airport 
closer to Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, we are opposed to the location of this proposed 
airport anywhere in Fairfax County, either near Burke or near Chan- 
tilly, but to illustrate CAA’s lack of concern about costs we will quote 
further from the preliminary report: 


CHANTILLY AREA 


‘nis area offers the only available smooth terrain in the Washington vicinity. 
Lay-out CI-TI follows the ideal lay-out except for vehicular access, which is 
from the south rather than the north. Excellent grades are provided with rela- 
tively low earthwork quantities. 

The site is the best from a topographic standpoint and can be developed at less 
cost than any other site. 


Construction costs comparison 


Site } Harthwork | Entrance 
‘ quantities | road 


es 
J | Cubic yards | Lineal feet 
Chantilly ee. 5 


Burke 


ee ae ido towne al ore chu sed ada den CSO nee 5, 504,900 | 9, 000 
cde ks tnwkstinliadakisn a's «keh ne pad tlees seh em ante | 17,749,000 | 32, 000 
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Access 
From White 
Site House to cen- | Driving time Access route 
ter of site 
seF wt Lee Boulevard to F 
6s ns eked, Fccd ckotutebeseboandccens 27.5 oulevard to Fair- 
a fax U. 8. 50 to site. 

Wee sk a hk i ik dee 18.8 132 Shirley Highway to 

Franconia, substand- 

ard road (5.8 miles) 

to site. 














1 Good access road will reduce time to 28 minutes (but at a cost of $1,879,900, not including cost of land). 


Except from the Burke site, access is proposed to continue over existing high- 
ways to the airport entrance road. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did they do this? Is it just because they were 
stubborn ? 

Mr. Howe. I think basically there are other interests in having an 
airport south of the Potomac River. That is what we think. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Mr. Howe. We think the Washington Board of Trade feels that 
they should have an airport south of the river. I do not think they. 
want to have an airport north of the river between Baltimore and 
Washington, in spite of the fact that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration themselves made a report in 1949 to the effect that Balti- 
more and Washington must be considered as a unit as far as air 
transport is concerned. I have quotations from that in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Fioop, Are you suggesting that this has been dictated by the 
Washington Board of Trade and that the CAA has very stupidly 
chosen this Burke site instead of some other place, just because the 
Washington Board of Trade wants it there? 

_Mr. Howe. We must confess to a certain suspicion of that; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We are interested in this matter and if the Washington 
Board of Trade has any friends around this table it has not been 
disclosed tome. This is the first I have heard of it. 

Mr. Howe. They have been very strong in pushing this particular 
site. 

Mr. Froop. Well, that is all right. You are pushing against it and 
they are pushing for it. I am for that kind of procedure. I am ready 
to defend the right of each of you to push what you want. What I 
cannot understand is why, if all of these things are so, the CAA people, 
in whom I admit this committee for several years has had rather 
high confidence, would be so stubborn and stupid and irreconcilable ag 
to pick this site. Why did they do it? 

Mr. Howe. We do not know. We think there have been some pres- 
sures that have been exerted and there are several things that have 
led us to believe that. 

Mr. Froop. Well, that isnoanswer. If you know something, tell us. 

Mr. Howe. If I knew something, I certainly would tell you. 

Mr. Fioop. If I knew something, I would tell you; and I am sure 
the chairman would, too. But this just does not make sense to me, 
if you are speaking of responsible Government officials, as we think 
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these CAA people are, within reason—they are about as responsible 
as any with whom we have anything to do. 

Mr. Howe. If anybody will take the time to read this, they will 
find in the first instance that there was not any consideration given 
to this Burke site until only about 30 days before the selection of 
the site was made; that there were five men brought in by Civil Acro- 
nautics from—I think they call it the fifth region, around Kansas 
City, to make this site selection. It is only when they get over to this 
particular end of the report that this Burke site comes into the picture 
at all. They admit that there is a very serious conflict with the 
Dahlgren and Quantico areas. We know that there is a serious con- 
flict in the air flight pattern, and they so state in here, that unless 
that question is resolved, they should not go ahead with the construc- 
tion. That is in the report. 

The Air Force Coordinating Committee held a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 14 and tried to resolve it, but the Navy was unalterably op- 
posed to giving up their air-space rights over those so-called danger 
areas, which would mean an entire revaluation of the thing from an 
air-space point of view. 

We think the selection of the site without having a settlement of 
some of those problems is at least peculiar. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is a good answer; that part of it makes sense, 
if those are the facts. 

Mr. Howe. Well, they are all in there, and you can check with 
the Air Space Coordinating Committee and you will find that the 
Navy will not relinquish its air space over Quantico and Dahlgren, 
because those are danger points. And they say specifically in this 
that those questions must be resolved or they should not go ahead 
with the construction of the airport. It is things of that sort that 
concern us very vitally. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first impressive thing that you have said, 
as far as I am concerned. The rest of it all comes to the fact that 
you are against it while somebody else is for it. Well, I have been 
against a great many things and I am for giving you the right to 
say so. 

Mr. Howe. We are against it. We are not pretending otherwise. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first material point that you have made that 
has any merit. 

Mr. Hower. We are glad that you are interested in those techni- 
calities. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, Mr. Flood reserves the right to decide on 
the question of the expertness of the witnesses on this question of 
safety. 

Mr. Hown. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the witness be allowed 
to proceed with his statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 

Mr. Hower. Mr. Chairman, just because the Eighty-first Congress in 
its wisdom passed Public Law 762 in the summer of 1950 does not 
itself make this a good law—especially in the light of considerably 
changed world conditions. Even constitutional amendments have 
been repealed when found unwise. The Senate passed 8. 456 on April 
19, 1950. The House hearings were held on May 18 and 19, June 30, 
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and July 7, 1950. The House passed the bill on August 25, 1950, and 
the Senate concurred on August 28, 1950. Thus you can see that much 
of the legislative history actually took place prior to the invasion of 
Korea and final congressional action was concluded within 34 days of 
the start of the Korean conflict. We submit that it is inconceivable 
that Congress at that time envisioned the tremendous increases in 
military expenditures that are confronting the country today, the 
grave shortages of critical materials, and the almost impossible burden 
on the American taxpayers. To us it appears inconscionable for Con- 
gress today to allow a luxury project of this magnitude to continue. 
Even if the entire $1,000,000 already appropriated Were a complete 
loss, this project should not be continued in the light of today’s con- 
ditions. But that $1,000,000 is not a total loss. At least $818,050 has 
been posted with the Federal court for land acquisition and is today 
in the form of cash or real estate. Upward of $182,000 is the maxi- 
mum cash loss on the project that would be entailed if the project were 
stopped now. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we direct your attention to the alternatives to 
the construction of the Burke Airport in order to accommodate the 
surplus traffic at Washington National Airport. 

First and foremost is Friendship International Airport already 
constructed and in operation at Friendship Church, Md., between 
Baltimore and Washington. The new Washington Expressway now 
under construction runs right past this new airport. Life magazine 
in its November 19, 1951, issue cs this to say about Friendship: 

Huge new field near Washington stays almost empty while the crowded 
Capital plans to build another. 

It is huge—five times as big as Washington's National Airport, four times as 
big as New -York’s LaGuardia. Its 9,450-foot main runway is one of the 
largest on the coast. And there is very little traffic; in fact, there is practically 
none. . 

Friendship often handles only 60 commercial flights in a day while an airport 
like Chicago has to juggle 42 in a single hour. 

Mr. Chairman, considerable testimony was given by Baltimore offi- 
cials at the House hearings in May 1950, about Friendship Inter- 
national Airport (House hearings, pp. 46-68). Particularly we call 
the committee's attention to pages 62 and 63 giving the physical data 
on Friendship, such as: 

1. Area of site: Approximately 3,200 acres. 

2. Runway statistics: Length and width: 

East-west runway (instrument) ,9,450 feet long, 200 feet wide. 
Northeast-southwest runway, 6,000 feet long, 150 feet wide. 
Northwest-southeast runway, 6,500 feet long, 150 feet wide. 

3. Zoning: The Friendship International Airport is Zoned, by law, for a radius 
of 4 miles from the center of the airfield. 

It is also important to note that according to Mayor D’Alesandro’s 
testimony the Civil Aeronautics Administration contributed some 
$3,000,000 of the total $15,000,000 cost of Friendship Airport (House 
hearings, p. 54). Moreover, Mayor D’Alesandro quotes from CAA’s 
own study in January 1949 to prove that Baltimore and Washington 
should be considered as one and Friendship was constructed with this 
in mind as a regional facility for both Washington and Baltimore. 
The quote from the CAA study is as follows: 


In order to prepare a sound analysis of existing and future airport require- 
ments, it was considered necessary and desirable to include in a single study the 
metropolitan areas of Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md. 
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The total distance between the two cities is only 38 miles from center to center: 
the metropolitan district boundaries of the two are contiguous at one point and 
are continually expanding toward one another. 

Therefore, it is logical when one considers the airplane as a long-distance 
carrier to study the two metropolitan districts as a single unit with respect to the 
air transportation problem. 

The over-all master plan which guides the development provides for a satis- 
factory ultimate airport which will be capable of accommodating future air 
traffic peak loads for the entire Baltimore-Washington region, should such a 
need ever arise. 


Friendship International Airport meets that need—fits in with that 
over-all master plan. The excess capacity needed for Washington 
National Airport is available right now, and at no additional cost to 
the American taxpayer, at Friendship. 

His Honor, the mayor, further testified the Friendship can be easily 

expanded and that— 
Provision has been made in planning the airport to add three additional runways 
when required, at a very nominal cost of only $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. Current 
scheduled aircraft movements will require only about 20 percent of the Friendship 
capacity. This is peak. And even by 1955, after making allowance for steady 
growth of air traffic at Baltimore, the Baltimore traffic by itself will require only 
about 28 percent of Friendship’s capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, what happened to CAA’s over-all master plan for 
the Baltimore-Washington region when they selected a site south of 
the Potomac River in Fairfax County, Va.? CAA’s ideal layout 
called for two parallel 10,000-foot north-south runways and one 7,000- 
foot east-west runway. Note now, please, the tabulation of effective 
length of runways at the Burke site as shown on page 30 of the 
preliminary report: 


Effective runway lengths 


10,000-foot runways: Feet 
5 ga IIT Sea 2 Mie 20 EA LAN SEO ROR EERE Taba LP) ee Rare 8, 400 
ISG ie ire Fs Lae ERs ee ene Ny Se EE SSeS NEE ERS ek 8, 500 


Ir: CRIN. URN es a re ee 5, 600 


We're even getting short-changed on the lengths of the runways. 

This is all the more serious when we read in the publication Avia- 
tion Week, February 18, 1952, issue, that the American Airlines view 
is that United States-built jet transport will be flying in 1957 and 
“will be available for commercial operation during the year of 1958.” 
The significance of this view of the biggest money-making airline in 
the world is better understood when we realize that according to avia- 
tion experts jet transports will require take-off and landing field 
lengths of 15,000 feet by 1960. (American Aviation, Feb. 18, 1952 
issue. ) 

One other technicality, Mr. Chairman. The CAA’s Site Selection 
Report has this to say about air traffic control : 

The Air Traffic Control Division has made a study of air traffic patterns on 
the basis of an airport on the Burke site. Traffic capacity would be reduced 
unless conflict with Dahlgren and Quantico danger areas could be eliminated. 
Back-course approaches (from the north) would be restricted to inability to ac- 
commodate dual primary stacks. 

We understand that this danger area conflict has not been resolved. 
As recently as February 14, 1952, the Air Space Coordinating Com- 
mittee held a meeting to consider this problem and we understand that 
the Navy Department is still unwilling to relinquish air space rights 
over Dahlgren and Quantico danger areas. Furthermore, CAA se- 
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lected the Burke site when they apparently had other mental reserva- 
tions as per this quotation from the report: 

If satisfactory traffic patterns can be developed on the basis of a 13 mile 
separation from the Washington National Airport. 

The “minimum distance” between such airports as the one proposed 
and Washington National Airport is 16 miles according to Airport 
Design issued by CAA June 15, 1948. These two airports will actually 
be too close together. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Washington Board of Trade, and the Air Transport Association dis- 
carded Friendship International Airport as “inconvenient.” Just as if 
we couldn’t stand a lot of inconvenience for the saving of what may be 
upward of $100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. Moreover, they say 
that Friendship is a Baltimore airport and that as a monument to 
its city pride Saiinadies should have its own supplemental airport. 

I spent last evening as a guest of some people up in Maryland, and 
they had a great many of the Maryland legislators there. The Hon- 
orable George Fallon sat at the table; the Honorable Edward Miller; 
the Honorable Glen Beall ; Senator Butler—— 

Mr. Rooney (interposing.) I am quite sure that none of those gen- 
tlemen are in favor of the Burke site. 

Mr. Howe. They are certainly not in favor of the Burke site; you 
are correct, sir. I quote them because they are very, very anxious to 
have the surplus traffic from Washington at Friendship National 
Airport. They are sending a letter from the Aviation Board of the 
Bureau in Baltimore, at the instance of Mayor D’Allesandro who 
formerly served on this committee with you gentlemen, as I under- 
stand, asking that they do everything they can. There were the state- 
ments that they made at the time of the House hearings concerning 
the Baltimore traffic, that it would never use more than 28 percent of 
the Friendship capacity. They feel that they have a very adequate 
capacity there. 

The mayor also claims that they have made adequate provisions 
for three additional runways. They have plenty of land. They are 
zoned 4 miles from the center of the airport for airport development 
and it all can be developed at a much more modest cost than this other 
project. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the mayor in his usual way, as he did when 
he was a Member of the House and of this committee, always does 
a great job for Baltimore. 

Mr. Howe. Yes, indeed. We are hoping that he can do a good job 
for Baltimore here. We have been assured by a majority of the gen- 
tlemen of the delegation of Maryland that they will wholeheartedly 
do everything they can to assist us in this matter and that they will 
ask officially of this committee to give consideration to this problem. 

The question was raised a little while ago about 15,000-foot run- 
ways. That came out of an article in American Aviation of Feb- 
ruary 18, which is very recent, in which they said that they would 
need at least 15,000-foot runways by 1960 for the take-off and land- 
ing of jets. And in a statement by the American Airlines in Avia- 
tion Week of February 18, they say that United States built jet 
transports will be flying in 1957 and will be available for commercia! 
operation during the year of 1958. 
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You have got a very peculiar problem in this particular location 
in that you have either got to relocate the main line of the Southern 
Railroad, or you are not going to get any 15,000-foot runways on your 
site. They go south on the Southern Railroad, and you are not going 
to get any expansion north of the railroad unless you move the rail- 
road, or go over the railroad. On this question of convenience, we do 
not blame the airlines for wanting their terminals as close to the center 
of the city as possible. But we can’t quite see the justification of the* 
airlines having all the free air to ride in, the great advantage of the 
speed of their mode of transportation, and still be given the most 
favorable landing-field sites to the great detriment, if not safety, of 
the property owners. In this connection, the proposed Burke site 
would have the airport runways pointing directly toward the most 
populous section of Fairfax County at just about the air distance 
from the field that the planes recently crashed in entering Newark 
Airport. 

From the House hearings we find the following testimony from wit- 
nesses as to the distances in time by motor car from the business section 
of several cities to their airports: 


Minutes 
Oiitceige, aa, 2 S00n tO Girone. he 45-65 
Detroit, Mich: Downtown to Willow Run__-----_-----------______ 55 
New York City: 
42d and Broadway to LaGuardia____________-___________--_-- 35-55 
42d and Broadway to Idlewild__-_.-.___---___-_--__--------- 70-90 
42d and Broadway to Newark___-----------------_-_-_-----. 50-65 
Washington, D. C.: 
Statler Hotel to Washington National Airport___..___-___-_--- 4. 8-19 
Statler Hotel to Friendship____.__.____-_-_---_-___-___-__-__-- * 36. 8-58. 5 
White House to Andrews Field______--__------.---~- Bete ae 30-35 
White House to Burke Airport site-___.____-_--_-_-__------_-~- 732 


1 With the completion of the Washington Expressway CAA estimates the average time 
from Friendship International to the Washington Statler Hotel will be reduced to 40 
minutes driving time. 


? From the CAA preliminary report on site selection, CAA estimates that the driving 
time from the Burke site to the White House will be reduced to 28 minutes, but at the 
estimated cost of $1,879,900 to build an access road—32,000 feet, over 6 miles, of limited- 
access-four-lane highway. 


Mr. Rooney. I take it from the figures that you show in your state- 
ment that the airport should be in the vicinity of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, because that route takes the shortest time of any of 
these airports that you have mentioned. Do you think it is convenient 
to have to ride from LaGuardia Field to Forty-second and Broadway 
and take an hour todo so? I donot think so. 

Mr. Howe. I do not think it is convenient at all, but I do not think 
that selecting this particular site will eliminate any of these disad- 
vantages. 

Mr. Frooo. I can fly from my home town of Wilkes-Barre to New- 
ark, N. J., in 50 minutes, but it takes me an hour and a half to get from 
Newark Airport to the hotel in New York. 

Mr. Howe. And it will take you a long time to get your baggage out 
of the airport, too. I know how it is at the Washington National Air- 
port where it takes at least 25 minutes to get your baggage. 

Mr. Fioop. That kind of suggestion leaves me very cold. 

Mr. Howe. Well, I cannot hit all of them accurately. I am hoping 
that I can hit one with you and Mr. Rooney and with the other gen- 
tleman. I am not a professional agency man and perhaps do not know 
how to do these things. 
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Mr. Froop. You are doing a better job than half the “pros” that 
we get up here. 

Mr. Howe. You are very kind to say so. We are just a group of 
farmers from Virginia, but we are trying awfully hard. 

Mr. Chairman, the Baltimore and Maryland people still want the 
Washington supplemental air traffic at Friendship—in fact, they 
sorely need that overflow. 

Congressmen Devereaux and Fallon of Maryland have made state- 
ments to that effect in the public press in the last few days, and Sen- 
ators O’'Conor and Butler have assured us of their continued interest 
in having the Washington overflow traffic handled at Friendship. We 
understand that the Baltimore Aviation Board has written a letter 
to Senator Butler and possibly other of the Maryland congressional 
delegation urging strenuous efforts to secure this traffic for Friendship. 

We feel that in all fairness to this committee we should call your 
attention to another alternative that was discussed by the House Sub- 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce during its hearings. 
That is the conversion of Andrews Field to a civilian airport to handle 
the supplemental traffic overflow from Washington National Airport. 

From the testimony of Milton W. Arnold of the Air Transport As- 
sociation we find the following statements: 

From the standpoint of ground transportation it (Andrews Filed) is very 
satisfactory—there is sufficient ground there which could be used to develop a 
very satisfactory airport—it would cost, I would judge, 30 to 50 percent of the 
cost of a new airport. (House hearings, p. 28.) 

From the testimony of CAA Administrator Rentzel and others we 
find the following statements: 





Andrews Field could answer it (the need for another airport) from our point 
of view, but we would have to spend a substantial amount of money to modify 
it to civilian airport requirements. (House hearings, p. 94.) 

I am frank to admit that we could use Andrews Field, but it is estimated that 
it’: would cost approximately $8,000,000 to make a civilian airport out of it. 
(House hearings, p. 132.) 

Mr. HinsHaw. My reason for picking out the Andrews Airport space as the 
proper location for a second Washington airport is because of the excellent 
traffic facilities that are available to that side of the city which empty directly 
into the heart of downtown Washington. 

Mr. Renrzev. I do not disagree with you there. (House hearings, p. 139.) 

Mr. HinsHaw. Is there anything about Andrews Field, aside from the fact that 
it is presently employed by the military, that would make it inadvisable as a site 
for the second Washington National Airport? 

Mr. RentzeEt. No, sir; there is nothing. (House hearings, p. 14.) 

Mr. Dotriver. I think you said something about the cost of transforming the 
Andrews Field to a civilian airport. 

Mr. RENTzeEL. About $8,000,000. 

Mr. Dortiver. How much of that $8,000,000 would be recoverable through 
amortization ? 

Mr. RENtTzeL. Well, possibly $3,000,000. 

Mr. Dotiver. So that the net out-of-pocket cost or nonrecoverable cost would 
be about $5,000,000? 

Mr. RENTzEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HiNsHAw. You say you could make a good civil airport out of Andrews 
for $8 000.000? Of the same size and capacity as the new one you would build? 

Mr. RENTzeL. Approximately, Mr. Hinshaw. In our present plans for a new 
one we would have contemplated some larger runways and a different parallel 
system, but essentially it would be the same; yes, sir. (House hearings, p. 145.) 


At this point it might be well to call to the committee’s attention 
that Andrews Field covers about 4,500 acres, approximately the same 
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as the Burke site of 4,520 acres, and it would not be necessary to build 
any access road costing almost $2,000,000. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, we would like to mention briefly the 
serious impact that the construction of this airport will have on 
Fairfax County. We refer you again to the resolutions mentioned 
at the beginning of our statement as exhibits 1 to 6. The governing 
body of the county states: 


The establishment—of such an airport in Fairfax County, Va., would be 
extremely detrimental to the general welfare, health, and safety of the resi- 
dents—and practically ruinous to future development of the entire county as 
a residential area—and there will be no direct benefit from the standpoint of 
taxation that will inure to this county as a result of the location of such an 
airport in the county. 

We also refer the committee to a report of the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council which held an extensive hearing on this matter 
in the Fairfax County Courthouse. Please note particularly the 
following conclusions: 


The CAA did not consult with the governing body of the county until! atter 
the site had been selected. (Such consultation specifically was required by 
Public Law No. 762, Sist Cong. ) 

The impact on Fairfax County will be serious, involving the loss of consider- 
able tax revenue. 

As further evidence of the serious impact of such an airport on a 
residential area, we quote from Newsweek, February 11, 1952, page 17: 

The Federal Housing Administration has decided to refuse loans on homes 
in certain major airport areas. At Tulsa, for instance, it will not issue mortgage 
insurance on homes lying within or next to runway approach zones. It’s almost 
certain this will become fixed FHA policy. 

We don’t want to take the committee’s time now to discuss this 
problem in greater detail, but, if interested, we direct your attention to 
a booklet published by the Federal Housing Administration in July 
1951 entitled “Analyses of Residential Properties Near Airports.” 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ask 
that the request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration for an ap- 
propriation of $1,660,000 for further acquisition of land at the addi- 
tional Washington airport be rejected and the item stricken from 
supplemental bills when reported. 

Also, we are concerned with the practice of transferring funds 
within the executive departments and suggest that if the committee 
decides to strike this item, suitable language be inserted in the bill to 
prevent other funds from being used for the acquisition of land for 
this additional Washington airport project. 

We appreciate the committee’s courtesy in allowing us to present 
our views and thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you not suffering from bad luck more than any- 
thing else? 

Mr. Hower. The county is; yes, sir. I think the county is suffering 
from bad luck. We sincerely believe that they did not make a good 
selection in that area. 

Mr. Foon. This is no reflection upon the suburban areas, but taking 
the Washington metropolitan area, it has developed to such a con- 
siderable extent, so that as in the case of most suburban areas, the 
suburban areas are a parasite upon the Capital, for dormitory and 
other purposes. That will happen in any large community. But 
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that is a two-edged sword. You benefit by it sometimes and some- 
times you get hurt. 

Mr. Howe. That is true. And if it were just a question of moving 
this airport over into the territory of some of our other neighbors—— 

Mr. Froop. Then they would get hurt. 

Mr. Howe. They would get hurt. So we have been on the horns of 
that dilemma within our county. You understand that. But an air- 
port south of the Potomac River is not satisfactory to serve this tricity 
area that should be considered as a unit. That airport out there is go- 
ing #0 be of no value to Baltimore, it is going to be of no value to Anna- 
polis, and it is going to benefit only the Washington people. We do not 
think that is consistent with any over-all master plan. 

We think that the Friendship Airport is there. It has been already 
built. It represents no extra cost to us and is a much more satisfactory 
solution. 

We do not think the point is well made, from the Air Transport 
Association viewpoint that it is 40 minutes away instead of 28 minutes 
away, as the Burke Airport would be. We think that $50 million is a 
lot of money to pay for an extra 12 minutes’ convenience. If they 
lowered the time it took them to take care of the baggage, they could 
make up those 12 minutes, and that is true of any airport in the 
country. 

Mr. Skee, Mr. Chairman, may I refer to the point that Mr. Marshal! 
brought to my attention earlier, and that is that in the event of an 
emergency, if the bridges over the Potomac are destroyed, your Burke 
Airport would be virtually worthless. 

Mr. Foon. I went into that at some length with the CAA people, 
much more extensively than just the comment that you are making. 

Mr. Hower. That would not be true at Andrews, nor at Friendship. 

Mr. Lory. Mr. Marshall developed that yesterday at considerable 
length. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I would like to point out that you certainly could 
not go from the Statler Hotel to the Washington National Airport in 
4.8 minutes. ; 

Mr. Howe. I agree with you. But that is in the House hearings. 
That is in the testimony of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. | 
was simply quoting it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what the lawyer people call puffing. 

Mr. Marsa, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further except that 
I would like to say that Mr. Howe has made a very excellent presenta- 
tion before this committee, regardless of what action the committee 
may take on it. 

Mr. Hower. You are very nice to say so and we appreciate your 
courtesy and attention. 

Mr. Preston. He is certainly an excellent pleader. I do not know 
what his profession is but I can envision him before the bar. 

Mr. Howe. No; I am nota lawyer. I represent laundries, I repre- 
sent in Washington all the laundries of the United States. I take care 
of them on the rules and regulations, and so forth. 

Mr. Froop. Well, you have got a very clean story here. 

Mr. Howe. This is a pretty good story; yes, sir. I have had worse 
and I have had better. But we think this is a very satisfactory story. 

I venture to say, gentlemen, that if such a report came to your office, 
recommending an expenditure of $38 million, and there were so many 
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flaws in these statements, if it were your own money or even if you 
had only a 20-percent interest in the $38 million, you would not ap- 
prove such a report as this. oh 

Mr. Froop. I can say this to you with reference to many of these 
governmental agencies and their presentations, especially to this com- 
mittee, that we are by no means laboring under any delusions that 
these ve ie are not going to come back in the immediate future with a 
much different story. We have experienced too much not to feel that 
this is not as firm and as fast as they think it is now. They protest 
their virtue a little too much. We know that. 

Mr. Howe. We also have found that there were statements and rec- 
ommendations made by the Air Transport Association for the location 
of such an airport—we feel that they will recommend just as many 
airports as you fellows will give them the money for and if this one is 
not any good, 5 or 10 years from now, when they find that these run- 
ways are not long enough, you are going to be asked for another air- 
port up here somewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you gentlemen object to us or to anybody else to 
the building of Friendship? 

Mr. Howe. No, we did not. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? You are taxpayers. 

That airport is in Maryland and as taxpayers it concerns you. We 
listen to amicus curiae here regularly and if you had been righteous 
and indignant about the waste of the taxpayers’ funds and about the 
profligacy of these expenditures in Baltimore, we would have been 
glad to listen to you. 

Mr. Hows. On that question as you know, $12 million of the $15 
million came from the city of Baltimore, the people of Baltimore. 
We cannot tell them how to spend their money. We might have some 
objection to the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s use of part of the 
money, the $3 million that came in there. 

Mr. Fioop, Well, we gave them some money. 

Mr. Howe. You gave them $3 million. 

Mr. Fxoop. But it did not occur to you that that should not be spent ¢ 

Mr. Howe. It did not. We did not even know at the time that the 
Airport Association was first proposing this to Senator Johnson’s 
committee, that it was going to come. 

Mr. Brown. The CAA people, the same people we are talking about 
now, are the ones who said that the Federal Government should put 
$3 million into Friendship. I am afraid if we had come over here, we 
would have been met with the same sort of remarks that we are getting 
today, that you have confidence in the CAA and therefore did not 
want to listen to us. 

Mr. Fioop. We have confidence in them, but still we are listening 
to you. 

Mr. Brown. You are listening, yes, and I hope that you are listening 
our way. : ; 

Mr. Howe. To get back to that $3 million that we did not object 
to, I might say that the Civil Aeronautics people justified it on the 
ground that it would serve as a supplementary airport for the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area. That is the ground on which they justified the 
expenditure of that $3 million. Now they are throwing that out and 
saying that that is no good. We do not agree with that. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Howe. Thank you, sir. 
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Fres AND Expenses OF WITNESSES Ww 
WITNESSES 
Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 7 
ERAL 
E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER , 
Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up is an item of supple- A 
mental request for 1952 as contained in House Document 348 on page - 
19. It is in the last paragraph on that page under the heading of Ne 
“Fees and expenses of witnesses.” This request is in the amount of - 
$200,000. 
We will insert in the record that portion of the page at this point. le 
(The material referred to is as follows:) a 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION tl 
sl 
FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
For an additional amount for “Fees and expenses of witnesses”, i 
$200,000. : 
Experienced requirements of the past few years, together with intensification ; 
of grand jury work in local crime conditions and acceleration of litigation under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, indicate that additional funds will be required t! 
this year for fees and expenses of witnesses. t. 
Mr. Preston. We will also insert the one page in the justifications P 
dealing with this subject. x 
( The material referred to is as follows a 
V 
Aapriirib tien td ate 8 So i ee _.... $1, 000, 000 
Pending supplemental : 
Dibiieetions 20: Nov, OD, 40h eet ies 394, 794 t 
PODORRIIRTES 50 Ti0F, Oy 200k 6 nods cdi ie eee 328, 303 
Bodset estimate next fiscal year... - ek 1, 250, 000 ; 
Request (for 2 months from May 1, 1952 to ‘June! 30, io A ER oe 200, 000 
( 
Employment : ; 
Average number, current appropriations. oS a te. 
Number involved this estimate__—~~ RSE adn ee Se Pe Ay ewe Te Ee a ee eee eee ee 
Fee ee en ee: SAEs GA OE LL ae hes Hee See ae OED ee ak , 









PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


It is estimated that a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $200,000 
will be needed under this appropriation in addition to the $1,000,000 presently 
available. 

This is an uncontrollable appropriation and, based upon 5 months’ expendi- 
tures of this fiscal year as compared to the same period last year, there is a 12- 
percent increase in cost of witnesses. During the last fiscal year $1,000,000 was 
expended and 12 percent of $1,000,000 is $120,000, which is the estimated in 
creased cost of a ete work over last year. It is also estimated that $40,000 
will be needed for grand juries and another $40,000 for resulting trials. 










EXPENDITURES 





Mr. Presron. All right, Mr. Andretta, will you speak on this item? 
Before you do that perhaps we had better have inserted in the record 
at this point a table or chart showing the expenditures for 1951 and 
1952 by months through January for comparitive purposes. 
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Mr. Anprerra. I will do that. You will notice from that table so 
inserted we are running about 12 percent ahead of last year on our 
witness expenditures. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Fees and expenses of witnesses—Statement of comparative enpengit ures 




















ron. yor Bien seal 1 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
195 | 1952 
|| | 
il 
July....-----------------| $30,785.02 | $32,505.33 || December.-._.......-..--] $61,818. 91 $53, 899. 62 
pO eee Se ae 22, 632. 11 28, 063:07.1i January.................- 71,956.05 | 80,044.68 
Ge i «8c 0 nhc ann- 85, 576. 27 80, 734. 10 ~| ae 
Oot 2s. ss 5 97, 732. 55 117, 238. 91 Mh ck cbacncat 447,951.79 | 488, 660. 82 
November ......--.--.... 77,450.88 | 96,175.11 | | 
| 





Mr. Anpretra. We spent approximately a million dollars in the 
last fiscal year. Therefore, the way expenditures are going now we 
can anticipate reasonably we are going to spend 12 or 1b perc cent more 
than we did last year, particularly in view of the fact that we have 
summoned special grand juries in every judicial district. 

Mr. Preston. How many ¢ 


SPECIAL GRAND JURIES 


Mr. Awnpretra. Ninety-four special grand juries. That means 
there will be a number of witnesses called before them, particularly 
those that will come from outlying places, which will run up the ex- 
penses considerably over the normal expenditures. And, as I said, 
normal expenditures are running 12 percent more. 

Mr. Preston. Many of these grand juries would be meeting any- 
way; would they not ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. And they will simply have the additional subject 
to look into of rackets and crime in their locale? 

Mr. ANpretra. It will mean more witnesses because they will go 
into fields that they would not ordinarily get in, probably. Then 
our other witness costs are proportionately in line, like expert wit- 
nesses and things like that. 

Of course, the best we can do with this appropriation is to guess 
what our needs are going to be. Last year we ran out of witness money 
at the end of the fiscal year and had to do a little se raping around to 
come through until we could get a supplemental appropriation. 

As you know, we cannot control these expenditures. It all depends 
on the number of witnesses called and the distances they come and the 
number of days that are required. We have to pay them the statu- 
tory fees that they are entitled to. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Andretta, I notice in a table on an unnumbered 
page contained in the justifications.a breakdown of this item of 
$200,000. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 


MILEAGE AND PER DIEM 


Mr. Preston. You are asking for an increase of approximately 25 
percent in mileage. How do you justify that 4 
95654—52 8 
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Mr. Anpretra. We just have to base that on what the past expendi- 
tures indicate that the amount of the mileage will be. Then we also 
assume that the witnesses will come from other than the immediate 
local area; that there will be some considerable mileage cost to bring 
witnesses in from the outside for these grand juries. It is a guess, 
Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. Why do you deduce that these will be necessary / 
If they are going to look into crime in the immediate locality within 
the jurisdiction of the court, why would you anticipate witnesses be- 
yond the normal jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Anprerra. With the interest in a special grand jury, rather 
than being of a local nature—we are only asking one grand jury in 
each particular judicial district—it will cover the whole judicial dis- 
trict, whereas many times the other regular grand juries sit in dif- 
ferent divisions of the district, and they just apply themselves to loca] 
situations more or less. 

This way they are going to cover the whole judicial district. The 
chances are that the witnesses will come from greater distances than 
they have before. 

Actually, it is just a guess as to how much we are going to need. 
We are breaking it down more or less in the ratio of what the ex- 
penditures show for 6 months. 

Mr. Preston. Your mileage figure is not in keeping with the per 
diem figure. I mean, by that, that the increase in the per diem for 
witnesses is not as high as it is in mileage. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right, because they do not get the per diem 
unless they have to stay overnight and they cannot return that day. 

Mr. Preston. If your theory holds good—that you are going to 
have to increase your mileage this much, 25 percent, by bringing 
them from greater distances—it would seem that you would have a 
comparable increase in per diem because they would be staying over- 
night ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is true if they come out of the judicial district. 
But, for example, on 6 months’ expenditures, the figures that I have 
here on the breakdown of these items. for witness-attendance fees in 
the first 6 months of 1951 we spent $119,943. In the first six months of 
the present fiscal year we spent $122,480. That is an increase of not 
quite $3,000. That is pretty much the same. 

For mileage, for example, we spent $181,000 for the first 6 months of 
last year. That is up to $209,800 this year. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record this chart showing the 
breakdown of the figures of the $200,000. 

Are there any questions? 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Obligations by objects 





: : “ Presently | Revised Difference 
Object classification available | estimate | (+ or —) 








07 Other contractual services: | 
| 


Per diem of witnesses ____........-...-.-- sechaia Seltssireh sins $295, 000 $360, 200 $65, 200 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence -_--_......._.....-..---- 119, 000 | 145, 400 | 26, 400 
Miléage........-....- 2 an lg. eed Brat alg mm arlene ar 470, 000 | 574, 000 | 104, 000 
Expenses (Government employees). --...........-.--- 20, 000 | 24, 400. | 4, 400 
Compensation (expenses of witnesses or informants) - - 6, 000 | CH Sl PaS b ti 
pn I AS CLI RE NEY TEE 90, 000 | 90, 000 |........- siaeighe 

OS RE SELLE L DIE AE LEK LOAD TR it 1, 000, 000 | 1, 200, 000 | 200, 000 








SALARIES AND Expenses, CLarms or Persons or JAPANESE ANCESTRY 
WITNESSES 


HOLMES BALDRIDGE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Preston. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, claims of 
persons of Japanese ancestry,” as contained in House Document No. 
348, page 20, from which we will insert the part dealing with this 
subject in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses, Claims of 
persons of Japanese ancestry”, $14,800,000 ; and the unobligated bal- 
ance of said appropriation shall remain available until June 30, 1953, 
and shall be merged with appropriations granted under said head for 
the fiscal year 1953. 

The enactment of Public Law 116, Eighty-second Congress, providing for 
administrative settlement of claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, has per- 
mitted acceleration of the disposition of such claims to the extent that it is now 
estimated that 17,824 claims will be settled by the end of fiscal year 1952, leaving 
only 5,991 claims to be handled in subsequent years. On the basis of the complex 
procedures of the original law, it was estimated that only 1,533 claims would 
have been settled by June 30, 1952, and $500,000 was appropriated for settlement 
of these claims. On the accelerated basis it is estimated that payments in 1952 
will total $15,300,000, necessitating an additional appropriation of $14,800,000. 


Mr. Preston. This request is in the sum of $14,800,000. We have 
with us Mr. Baldridge, I believe, who is prepared to justify this 
request. 

fr. Batpripce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Before we do that, we will insert in the record two 

pages of justifications dealing with this subject. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


I FN on eee a tooeate anes $725, 000 
Pending supplemental : 
Obligations to November 30, 1951_..----~-.-----.-.--.-----_~~- 241, 319 
Expenditures to November 30, 1951___--_------------------------ 225, 339 
Budget estimate next fiscal year_.._._______---___--------------------- 745, 000 
ee occ pcinin beceren niin aaanbeeeoe o cpackoencoeress tonal 14, 800, 000 


Employment : 


Average number, current appropriation____-____--_--.------------~ 47 
Sn ss schhn Sneapieerensepenininiabapien 
Actual employment November 30, 1951 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS—CLAIMSB DIVISION 


A request is made for a supplemental appropriation of $14,800,000 for the pay- 
ment of claims of certain persons of Japanese ancestry for the fiscal year 1952, in 
addition to the $725,000 already appropriated. 

There were pending on July 1, 1951, 23,725 claims of persons of Japanese ances- 
try which originally aggregated $129,210,062.78. The original act required ad- 
judication, according to law, of all claims filed thereunder. This was a slow and 
complicated procedure, but on August 17, 1951, an amendment to the act was ap- 
proved by the President (Public Law 116, 82d Cong.) which will greatly expedite 
the disposition of these claims. The amendment authorized the use of appro- 
priated funds for “payment of settlement awards which shall be final and con- 
clusive for all purposes, made by the Attorney General in compromise settlement 
of such claims upon the basis of affidavits and available Government records 
satisfactory to him, in amounts which shall not in any case exceed three-forths of 
the amount, if any, of the claim attributable to compensable items thereof or 
$2,500, whichever is less.” 

The affidavit forms necessary to be executed by claimants in order to invoke the 
compromise provisions of the new law have been distributed and it is estimated 
that 17,824 claimants having claims of $5,000 or less will elect to compromise their 
claims. It is anticipated that this number of claims will be disposed of during 
the fiscal year 1952 since the vast majority of those desiring to compromise will 
undoubtedly submit the compromise forms prior to June 1952. The aggregate 
amount involved in these claims is $33,326,767.47. 

On December 14, 1951, 2,060 of these claims, involving $2,942,358.14 had been 
handled, leaving 15,764, involving $30,384,409.33, to be disposed of during the re- 
mainder of the current year. The amount awarded in settled claims has ex- 
ceeded the present appropriation of $500,000 by $685,238.35. ‘ 

The total awzerds on compromises has in the past averaged 4614 percent of the 
total amount claimed. This percentage of the $30;384,409.33 claimed on the 
remaining cases to be compromised amounts to $14,128,750.34. This figure added 
to the current deficit of $685,238.35 totals $14,813,988.69, which is the estimated 
amount needed to pay awards for the remainder of the present fiscal year. 

If the estim:ted number of compromises is completed during the fiscal year 
1952, only 5,901 claims, involving $95,883,295.31, will remain to be disposed of by 
adjudication. 


DEFICIT FROM ADJUDICATED CLAIMS 


Mr. Bavpriner. There was appropriated for fiscal 1952 for the pay- 
ment of these claims a sum of $500,000. The total appropriation was 
$725,000, $500,000 of which was allocated for the payment of claims. 

The total amount awarded to date, that is, from July 1 up to Febru- 
ary 15, 192, is $6,307,744, which leaves us with a deficit as of February 
15 of $5 826,744. 

Mr. Prgston. Claims adjudicated, ready to be paid ? 

Mr. Birpriver. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. $5, million of the $14 million requested here is for 
paying claims that are presently adjudicated and ready to be settled ? 

Mr. Bavpriver. That is right. 
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Mr. Preston. That leaves you about $9,800,000 for additional claims 
which you expect to adjudicate ? 


ESTIMATE OF CLAIMS TO BE ADJUDICATED 


Mr. Bauprince. We expect to adjudicate by June 30 of this year 
17,824, approximately. 

Mr. Preston. Claims? 

Mr. Baupripce. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. These claims are of a similar category ? 

Mr. Baxpeiwer. There are 23,000 claims, approximately, that were 
made as a result of the congressional act which authorized payment 
under certain conditions of losses incurred by the Japanese when they 
were moved from the west coast as a safety measure early in the war. 

Mr. Preston. How much money do these 17,000 claims represent 

Mr. Batprince. You mean in claims? 

Mr. Preston. How much money, yes, the total amount. 

Mr. Bauprince. $33,326,767. 

Mr. Preston. You are going to adjudicate those for what? 

Mr. Batpriwer. The request here for $14,800,000, plus the half mil- 
lion which was allotted for that purpose for fiscal 1952, is for the pur- 
pose of paying small claims subject to the compromise procedure 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Preston. The $14,800,000 will settle these 17,000? 

Mr. Barpriwee. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. They are the small claims? 

Mr. Bauprince. Yes. ‘Those are the ones subject to compromise 
under the amended statute of last August. 

Mr. Preston. That leaves the larger claims to be dealt with ? 

Mr. Bavpriver. About 6,000. 


EXPEDITING ADJUDICATION 


Mr. Preston. In the past we have talked with you people con- 
siderably about moving these claims along. Have you taken some 
action to expedite the adjudic ation of these claims? 

Mr. Batprince. Yes, we have. Prior to November 1 of this year we 
had processed 577, from the beginning of the program to November 
1. From November 1, 1951, to February 15, 1952, we have processed 
7,457. 

Mr. Presron. So you have stepped up your activity considerably ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Congress helped by this act which was passed to ex- 
pedite the thing. 

Mr. Bauprivce. It was formerly necessary to handle them about the 
same as you would preparation for a case in court. Under the compro- 
mise procedure it is possible to dispose of them at a much more rapid 

rate. 

Mr. Preston. The funds requested here would remain available 
until expended ? 

Mr. Bavpriner. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Anprerra. Until June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Presron. In light of the testimony I do not see there is any 
particular reason why we should develop this matter further. It is 
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an obligation we have incurred, that we must meet when the claims 
are in shape to be paid. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Marsuauu. It seems that we have been getting along much 
better than we have in the past, partly due to the enactment of the law 
that made some correction of the settling of claims, and partly no doubt 
because of the increased activity on your part. 

With the increased activity on your part how long do you think it 
will be before all of these claims will be completely cleared at your 
present rate of taking care of them ? ' 

Mr. Batpriver. We are processing between 140 and 150 a day now. 
At that rate we hope to clean up all the claims subject to the compro- 
mise procedure by June 30, 1952. That will leave about 6,000 that wil! 
have to go the adjudication route, which is much slower, of course, than 
compromise. 

We think our experience with compromise will permit us to dispose 
of the adjudications at a much more rapid rate with approximately 
the same staff than the rate that was maintained prior to the induction 
of the compromise procedure. 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is all I have. 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger? 


ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Cievencer. Approximately how much of this $14,800,000 do 
you think will be spent in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Bawprinee. All of it. 

Mr. Cievencer. By June 30? 

Mr. Baipriwer. Yes. We estimate about 9,790 claims. 

Mr. Preston. About how much do they aggregate before you start 
the process of adjudication ? 

Mr. Bavprince. You mean, the smaller claims? 

Mr. Preston. Those 8,000 you have left. 

Mr. Bauprinee. This figure I was giving you, the 9,790, is our 
estimate of the remaining number of claims subject to compromise 
procedure. 

Mr. CievenceER. I get that, but the 6,000 remaining claims? 

Mr. Anpretra. About $95 million. 

Mr. Batprince. In some of them, a single claim will run as high 
as a million dollars. 


PERSONNEL 













Mr. Cievencer. You still need the same personnel? There will 
be no saving in personnel in the next fiscal year 1953 ? 

Mr. Batpriver. No. The adjudication process which will have to 
be applied to these remaining 6,000 claims is much more complicated 
and requires considerably more work and care than the work involved 
in processing compromises. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is there a possibility of a bloc of these claims, 
perhaps the smaller ones, with additional legislation, being settled 
as you have settled these small ones, or will you have to follow them 
through ? 

Mr. Bapriner. I do not know. We might take a look at that later 
in the spring. 
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Mr. CuievenGeR. The reason I am asking that is this thing could 
go on interminably and cost a lot of money. 

Mr. Batprivce. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. You know, I have a recollection of the Home 
Owners Loan’Corporation. 1 took a look at that when I was on 
the old Corporation Appropriations Subcommittee. 

It quit lending money. It was an emergency agency and it still 
had 2,550 employees in the year 1948. By liquidating that we sold 
enough property that had been appreciated in value to pay off the 
total losses of that agency and do away with 2,550 employees. 

That is real economy, that the last of those claims were sold for 
enough money to cover all losses, and yet had this Appropriations 
Committee not acted it might still be in existence, containing all these 
jobs and all the expense that would go with it. 

I for one want to see these things wiped up and discontinued. It 
is our only hope of keeping a solvent country. That is my sole 
interest. 

Mr. Bauipriwer. We have, Mr. Congressman, a rather small pro- 
fessional staff working on this type of case now. We have 5 lawyers 
in a Los Angeles office, 3 in San Francisco, and 12 in Washington. 

Mr. CLevencer. Ten years is a long time for people to wait for 
redress, and these are 10 years old. Probably some of them are 

ast 10. 

. Mr. Baupripee. We had no statutory authority to pay them before 
1948. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know that, but the aggrieved party had a loss 
10 years ago and is still waiting for an accounting. I hope we can 
wind it up in a year or two. : 

Mr. Bavprincr. We entertain the same hope. 

Mr. Crevencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Governor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Aanpaut, No. 

Mr. Preston. Am I correct in assuming that all of this money will 
be used for the payment of claims and none for administrative 
perpen 

Mr. Bauprince. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you. 

Mr. Bavpriver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
WINESSES 


ARGYLE R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER 

WILLARD F. KELLY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, ENFORCEMENT 
DIVISION 

EDWARD A. LOUGHRAN, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will take up this morning is “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Service.” The 
supplemental request is contained in a paragraph on page 20 of House 
Document No. 348, which we will insert in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, $4,610,000 ; 
and the limitation under this head in the Department of Justice 
Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal serv- 
ices, is increased from “$30,159,900” to “$33,221,800”: Provided, 
That, appropriations granted under this head for the fiscal year 
1952 shall be available for the purchase of not to exceed fifty-four 
passenger motor vehicles in addition to those heretofore provided. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $2,610,000 to cover pay 
increase costs under Public Law 201, Eighty-Second Congress. The remainder 
of $2,000,000 is proposed to curtail the illegal entry of Mexican nationals into 
the United States and to implement to the fullest extent the President’s agri- 
cultural labor program as outlined in House Document 192, Eighty-second 
Congress. This additional sum will provide for (1) the establishment and 
maintenance of two detention camps of 500 capacity each, (2) removal, by air, of 
an additional 43,600 illegal entrants to the interior of Mexico, and (3) increased 
staff and equipment for the border patrol to prevent illegal entries. Since June, 
July, and August are the heaviest harvest months along the border it is im- 
perative that corrective steps be taken early to insure succesful operation during 
this season. 

Mr. Preston. The request is for $4,610,000 additional for fiscal 
year 1952. Of this amount, $2,610,000 represents a request to pay 
the increase in salaries as authorized by act of Congress last. year. 
$2 million of the request is for curtailment of the illegal entry of 
Mexican nationals into the United States and to implement to the 
fullest extent the President’s agricultural labor program as outlined 
in House Document 192, Eighty-second Congress 

We will insert at this point in the record pages 20, 21, 22, and pages 
28, 29, 36, and 37 of the justifications, the latter four pages containing 
tables of the increases requested. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of Requirements, fiscal rear 1952 


istimated total requirements, fiscal year 1952___._.__s___________ $42, 010, 000 
Appropriation, 1952 (regular bill) ~...-..._._-_.--__- “$36, 400, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 

Oo 


je cash acoansecic hha Metin | Sindh ard E senictialicnt cinta bogey ere aeetneten nat 1, 000, 000 
Anproprintion: 10 Gate ee er ae 37, 400, 000 


Recommended supplemental appropriation____-____-_____-___ 4, 610, 000 









Presently Revised 
By projects or functions available, estimate, Tnerease 
1952 1952 | 









Program items: 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States $11, 263,100 | $11, 263, 100 | 
2. Detention and deportation-_- : 9,465,500 | 10,916,500 | +$1, 451,000 


| 
} 


3. Naturalization 2, 830.000 | 2,830,000 |__- 

4. Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal e ntry 7, 180, 700 | 7, 729, 700 +-549, 000 
5. Investigating aliens’ status 6, 238, 700 6, 238, 700 

6. Alien registration } 1, 400, 300 1, 400, 300 

7. Executive direction 38, 600 | 38, 600 


, 593, 200 | 


8. Central administrative services 


—_ 


1, 593, 100 





Subtotal, program requirements 40, 010, 000 42,010,000 | +2, 000, 000 
Supplemental due to pay increase (Public Law 201) 2,610,000 | __- +2, 610, 090 


MME chcen-coe : ae 37, 400, 000 | 42,010, 000 +4, 610, 000 
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Summary of permanent force by principel positions 























: | Revised | 







| Actual 1951 | Allocation | ectimate | Difference 
1952 a +) oe 



























4 Primary inspectors... .......------------------- we udnes 1, 043 | 1, 062 1, 062 5 
i Chettiat, es.- ..---..--..-----; corns phan chs ea 31 | 31 7h SSeS aaa 
: Deportation examiners (hearing officers) . ._.--.-- aah 99 99 99 | yi 
5 Adjudicators. -....--------------------------------- ae 71 | 71 | EES, 
4 Naturalization examiners. ........-..-.----------------- 150 150 | | Cea 
a Ipweneeneeere, 6 <- 4------ .-- 2-2 40-1------+---- aie 669 669 669 |--.- SS 
d Officers in charge and other superv isory employees. - _--- | 327 327 329 | +2 
a Miscellaneous Officers... -----.--------------- Os Mead oe 60 60 70 | +10 
4 Clerks, etc... .-...--- en. er | 2, 043 2, 102 2.114 | +12 
b ic aids scum wen un dcen de sawesdeincees 345 345 391 | +46 
3 Custodial force... ..-.--- See gk Nem pes es op cen ti age 27 27 






Total permanent,Immigration and Naturalization _| 


eis cio aie dcbeiiigadcncceredcaun dd , 098 | 1,3: 3 | + § 
Other patrol force __.--......-- PADS jaa 180 215 | 35 


Total, border patrol_......---- ares “a caais annie See 











6, 407 6, 465 6, 890 +425 
820 820 | 820 |...- 


7, 227 | 7, 285 | 7, 710 | +425 


Total permanent, field. ..--...-.----- A PEEP 
Central office force. -__.....---.--- Sakwaeun seen 





| ESE es Ce eee eee imc 









staid of permanent, faite by activity 














Actual | Allocation ree | Difference 
1951 1952 ’ . (+) 










1952 | 
| 










1. Inspection for admission into the United States______| 2,087 | 2, 146 Od 
2. Detention and deportation ~~~. -.-- RIDA ia 1, 480 | 1) 478 1, 568 +90 
3. Naturalization 630 | 630 0 nS 
4. Patrol for prevention ‘and detection of hentia il entry. 1, 309 | 1,309 1,644 | +335 
5. Investigating aliens’ status___-___- ad 1, 270 | 1, 271 1,271 | ‘Sale 
SS OO OTe oe ee enT ee ee anes leis op eceeet len dx= = 
7. Executive direction... _- as bin nsskenuinexaie el 4 | 4 | 3 tas me 
8. Central administrative services_- | | 







ee ee aeee 7, 227 » oo Ae: 









The air removal of aliens must be continued at a reasonably effective volume 
during the fiscal year 1953 in order that the over-all problem may be eventually 
brought under control. For such large numbers of illegal entrants to be as- 
sembled, questioned, identified as to point of origin, fingerprinted, and otherwise 
processed for orderly mass expulsion from the United States, it is necessary 
that aliens be detained for a brief period while this work is being done. At the 
present time the service has no suitable facility in which the aliens can be as- 
sembled and processed for removal. Supplemental funds in the amount of 
$500,000 are recommended for the purpose of providing minimum temporary 
detention camps, one located in the lower California area and the other in the 
vicinity of Brownsville, Tex. The sum of $73,000 is included for personnel and 
incidental expenses for operation of the two camps. 
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Details of inerease (detention and deportation activity), $1,451,000.—The 
increase of $1,451,000 is detailed as follows: 



































Positions 
Item wes Amount 
Number Grade Rate 
Force for two detention camps: 

Co ESR OCR SRE EES Sn oe teneer omen Se 2 | GS-11______- $5, 940 $11, 889 
I A lac eat UR Lach ms oes dn pnt ho 2 | GS-11______- 5, 940 11, 889 
Chief surveillance officer 2/| GS-8.______. 4, 620 9, 240 
RRS SES PS See ee 2| GS-7_..._._. 4,205 8, 410 
Finance and supply officer. _................-...--.-- 2 | GS-7....___. 4, 205 8, 410 
RES uBR A RES iS aR Cas 4| GS-7_. : 4, 205 16, 829 
ERE NE NEE AONE 2} GS8-5........ 3, 410 6, 820 
mac: -~waeeeaee pik ante tea didsapiilea a hamatind mnigeiobeomeiers 2) Q@S+_____._- 3,175 6, 350 
SARS Ce ES RE Se Pe ae tea 2 2) GS-3...___. 2, 950 5, 900 
Rah cea ceiliadith ac taco A dora sce pints chone won 4/ GS-3... 2, 970 11, 800 
ES SRNR OTE TA SE ae ar aie OREN 2| CPC-9___._. 4, 150 &, 300 
OES EE aaa 6 | CPC iM 3,740 22, 440 
NIE EE Cay aaa 2) CPC-R_____. 3, 740 7, 480 
ESS I ae IN eS Aiea ee 8 | CPC-7.__.... 3, 435 27, 480 
IS EEA RE Races SREP a een 2 | CPC-7_..._. 3, 435 6, 870 
ORCS ER aa Peni ilies 2 | CPC-7...... 3, 435 6, 870 
IN I As ola 2S Sibiclesd halings nib wirilestoe cer. 40 | CPC-#_____- 3, 200 128, 000 
sail tah ah a satinncn entire scaudeunenhalinduntesiieiinaexon 4 | CPC-3____.. 2, 552 10, 208 

aR een a eee eee SOR Racer ar Li TREN IER ) 
Ce ERE Td Rin Ee Ei ee i a 39, 400 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Holiday nay - 
Night differential - 


Total personal services_______- 
B. Communications for 90 employees, at $35 per annum. 
C. Sunnlies for 90 employees, at $25 per annum. 

D. Initial cost of establishing and equipping two 500-man 


detention camns. 


E. Maintenance and operation of camps 
F. Food for aliens: 900 aliens X 52 days X 50 cents per day-- 


G. Travel of aliens: 


West coast: Transportation by air from El] Centro 
area to Mexico; approximately 8,000, at $38. 

East coast: Transnortation by air from Browns- 
ville area to Mexico; approximately 35,000, at 


$16. 
West Texas: Transportation by air from El Paso 
area to Mexico; approximately 600, at $24. 


Total (detention and removal of Mexican aliens)- 

















| 
| 


14, 000 











} 
j 


1, 451, 000 





Stated very briefly, the program for gaining better control of the Mexican 
border consists of (@) strengthening the border patrol, 






(b) providing facilities 


for and detention of aliens and (¢c) removal by air to interior Mexico of those 


aliens who originate in areas a considerable distance south of the border. 


As 


explained heretofore in these justifications the airlift will discourage the tide 


of wetbacks originating in interior Mexico. 


Concurrently, 


the patrol force 


on the border must be strong enough to turn back illegal entry from areas 
immediately south of the border, as well as to apprehend, transport and process 
the large number to be removed to the interior. 
positive steps toward this objective, supplemental funds in the amount of $549,- 
000 are recommended to cover addition early in April 1952 of 300 patrol in- 
spectors and 35 supporting positions as well as necessary expenses of equip- 


ment and operation incident to the increase in force. 


For the purpose of taking 
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Details of increase (Border Patrol activity), $549,000.—The increase of $549,- 
000 is detailed as follows: 





Positions 





Amount 
Number 


Patrol inspector 
Clerk 

Arto mechanic 
Seenrrity officer 
Laborer 











Less lapses 


Net base pay 
Reg" lar pay in excess of 52-week base 
Holiday nay 
Night 


A. Total personal services 
. Initial standard eqvirment 
. Communications for 335 employees at $35 per annum__-_- 
. Supplies for 335 employees at $25 per annum 
2. Travel for 323 officers at $286 per annum 
*, Automobiles (50 at $1,400) 
. Transnort busses (4 at $18,000). ___ 
. Mobile radio equipment (50 at $600) oe ei 
. Maintenance and operation of vehicles (54 at $580 per 
annum). 


Total, border trol increase 549, 000 























A. Personal services, $299,500—F or the three southern border dis- 
tricts the current appropriation provides for a total of 713 patrol in- 
spector positions. Up to now this force has been woefully inadequate 
for the prevention of illegal entry from Mexico. The recommendation 
in this estimate for 300 additional patrol inspectors and 35 support- 
ing positions is modest indeed. Certainly the well-known serious 
situation existing along the southern border, with its attendant threat 
to the internal security and our agricultural economy, provides ample 
justification for the force additions recommended. The sum of $299,- 
500 is based upon addition of the new force in early April, extra pay 
for one holiday, and the normal ratio of night differential. There is 
submitted hereunder a tabulation showing the distribution of the 
present authorized border patrol force and the intended allocation of 
the recommended increases. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Preston. There are certain language changes requested relating 
to the personal service limitation imposed by the last appropriation 
act, as well as the request for 54 new automobiles. 

This is an item which has been the subject of controversy previously 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Mackey. Mr. Chairman, this has been added just this morning. 
Perhaps you want to look at that. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Preston. I feel I should state for the record that in addition 
to the language contained in the paragraph on page 20 heretofore re- 
ferred to, additional language has been inserted this morning as 
follows: 
and for purehase or construction of buildings and adjunct facilities for detention 
of aliens. 

It is pointed out by the Commissioner that this language is neces- 
sary or it is felt that it should be included in order to make it possible 
to utilize the funds requested in the supplemental item for the con- 
struction of the detention camps for certain Mexican aliens. 


PAY ACT INCREASE 


We will first take up this question of the $2,610,000 pay increase. 
Do you have a chart showing what amounts you have absorbed ¢ 

Mr. Loucuran. We do not have a chart showing it, but the actual 
cost is $2,915,000. Of this amount, the sum of $305,000 is being ab- 
sorbed. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know how much of that is due to the leave 
savings ¢ 

Mr. Loucuran. Approximately $235,400. 

Mr. Preston. The remainder of the total amount needed, to wit, 
$2,610,000 is required to meet the terms of the pay increase act passed 
by Congress last year ? 

Mr. Loueuran. Yes, isr. 

Mr. Preston. This matter has been adjudicated by the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To what extent does the Budget look into these pay 
7 figures you people bring them? Do they check them care- 
fully? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. We have had any number of meetings to de- 
velop these figures. The figures have always been subject to change; 
as fast as they could find more money to absorb or save, they were 
jumping on them. 

ABSORPTION OF INCREASES 


So, from $13,040,000, which it cost us, we are being required to ab- 
sorb over $7,600,000. They have been looking for every dollar they 
can get of it. They have a certain amount of absorption in here due 
to the effect of this new leave act, which is completely a figment of the 
imagination, because there is not any such realistic saving at all from 
that leave act. 

It is just something to hang their hats on. I have not seen any 
savings In manpower due to the new leave act. 

Mr. Preston. You are the first witness before this committee who 
has made that statement, however, I am not interested in debating it at 
this time. 

Since you have used that figure of $7 million a year, what has hap- 
pened to that fine figure that you announced during the regular hear- 
ings of $11 million? 

Mr. Anprerra. I added the savings that we are absorbing in 1953, 
too. I put that statement in the record, too. 

Mr. Preston. It did not show 11 million ? 
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Mr. Anpretra. I was mistaken in the $11 million this year, but I 
was adding some for next year. 

Mr. Preston. When you speak of the $7 million that you are ab- 
sorbing, you are getting about $5 million of that out of the FBI ap- 
propriation ? ite: 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. When you scatter the rest of it, you absorb about $2 
million in the rest of the agencies? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this pay increase item? 
If not, we will proceed. 














CONTROL OF WETBACK SITUATION ON SOUTHERN BORDERS 






It is noted that you are seeking an increase of $1,451,000 for deten- 
tion and deportation, and an increase of $549,000 for patrol for pre- 
vention and detention of illegal entry. 
Cymmissioner Mackey, will you address yourself to these two items / 
Mr. Mackey. Yes. Off the record, please, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Preston. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 










GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Preston. Do you have a general statement which you wish to 
file for the record ? 

Mr. Mackey. We will deal here with the $2 million portion of this 
supplemental, Mr. Chairman, which we hope to get and use in con- 
nection with the control of the wetback situation on our southern 
borders. 

You will recall in July 1951 we asked the Congress for $6,500,000, 
and this committee recommended $4 million; however, through an 
amendment on the House floor that was stricken out in toto. So, we 
got nothing from that. 

We then appealed to the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
restoration. The Senate committee recommended $3 million. It was 
passed by the Senate. It was then considered by a joint committee 
of conference and reduced to a million dollars. The amount that was 
finally made available by the supplemental appropriation act of 1952 
was this million dollars, which was sufficient to cover our expenses 
in connection with inspection and processing of Mexican laborers pur- 
suant to Public Law 78 and set up an allocation of $794,000 for air 
removal of aliens, which we refer to generally as an airlift operation. 

Almost one-half of the latter amount had already been committed 
for emergency airlift operations between July 1 and the passage of 
the supplemental appropriation act on November 1, 1951. 

This left only enough for about one plane load per day from Novem- 
ber 1 to the close of April 1952. It was not possible to add to the 
border-patrol force or otherwise strengthen enforcement within the 
limits of the $1 million appropriated. 

Under the supplemental program now recommended, it is proposed 
to launch a more effective attack upon wetback traffic by the fol- 
lowing means : 
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BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


First, we would like to strengthen the border patrol by the addition 

early in April of 300 patrol inspectors and 35 supporting positions. 
e ask in that connection for $549,000. 

Second, we hope to provide facilities for and detain aliens incident 
to processing for mass expulsion from the United States by way of 
airlift operations, for which we have requested the sum of $573,000. 

Thirdly, we hope to remove by air approximately 43,600 aliens dur- 
ing May and June. We are asking $878,000 in that connection, mak- 
ing a total of $2 million. 

The 1953 estimate, which we discussed with you on January 24, 
1952, is based upon inauguration of this program during the latter 
part of the current fiscal year and its continuance during 1953. 

The other phases of stepped-up enforcement, that is, increases in 
the investigation and deportation forces, which were included last 
summer in the request for $6,500,000, are not presse for in the 
present supplemental estimate. Those items have been deferred 


and presented for your consideration in connection with the 1953 
estimate. 

I think that is the substance of it, Mr. Chairman. I should like to 
present this statement for the record. 

Mr. Preston. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


OUTLINE OF ORAL STATEMENT, 1952 SupPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Aside from the necessity for obtaining funds to meet pay increases resulting 
from Public Law 201, the reason for presenting a supplemental estimate for 
the fiscal year 1952 is that the illegal entry of aliens across the southern border 
continues of such proportions as to merit reconsideration by the Congress of 
the necessity for taking immediate and effective corrective measures. 

The southern-border situation is serious. 

The unwholesome consequences of the wetback invasion are manifold. The 
ease with which aliens can cross the southern border is a weak spot in the 
national security. The failure to meet successfully the treaty obligation to 
Mexico throws an evil implication upon Mexican-American relations. The 
commendable purposes of Public Law 78, passed by the Congress last July, 
are almost wholly defeated by the flood of illegal farm labor. This country’s 
farm-labor economy is directly affected. 

I appeared before the House Appropriations Committee on July 30, 1951, 
concerning the Mexican-border situation at that time. The request at that 
time was for $6,500,000. The House Appropriations Committee recommended 
$4 million. Through an amendment introduced on the floor of the House, the 
entire item was stricken out. We appealed to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee for restoration. The Senate committee recommended $3 million, which 
amount was passed by the Senate. The item was then considered by a joint 
committee: of conference and reduced to $1 million—the amount finally made 
available by the supplemental appropriation act, 1952. 

The $1 million made available by the supplemental appropriation act, 1952. 
was sufficient to cover our expenses in connection with inspection and processing 
of Mexican laborers pursuant to Public Law 78 and to set up an allocation of 
$794,000 for air removal of aliens. Almost one-half of the latter amount had 
already been committed for emergency airlift operations between July 1 and 
the passage of the supplemental appropriation act on November 1, 1951. This 
left only enough for about one plane load per day from November 1 to the close 
of April 1952. It was not possible to add to the border-patrol force or otherwise 
strengthen enforcement within the limits of the $1 million appropriated. 


U 
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Under the supplemental program now recommended, it is proposed to launch a 
more effective attack upon wetback traffic by the following means: 


(a) Strengthen the border-patrol force by the addition in early April 

1952 of 300 patrol inspectors and 35 supporting positions $549, 000 
(b) Provide facilities for and detain aliens incident to processing for 

mass expulsion from the United States (90 positions effective 


May 15) 573, 000 
(c) Remove by air approximately 43,000 aliens during May and June_ 878, 000 


The 1953 estimate, which we discussed with you on January 24, 1952, is based 
upon inauguration of this program during the latter part of the current fiscal 
year and its continuances during 1953. The other phases of stepped-up en- 
forcement, i. e., increases in the investigation and deportation forces, which were 
included last summer in the request for $6,500,000, are not provided for in the 
present supplemental estimate. Those items have been deferred and presented 
for your consideration in connection with the’1953 estimate. 

The total recommended supplemental appropriation is in the amount of $4,610,- 
000, of which $2 million is for the program items I just mentioned. The re- 
mainder of $2,610,000 is required because of Public Law 201, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, approved October 24, 1951, which increased the rates of compensation for 
employees of the Federal Government effective July 8, 1951. The gross addi- 
tional obligation on this account during the current fiscal year is $2,915,000. We 
have offset this by the amount we hope to absorb by reason of additional pro- 
ductive time resulting from the change in the leave law effective January 1, 
1952, so that the net additional eeteeitaciaiaai required for pay act purposes is 


$2,610,000. 

Mr. Mackey. I have with me Mr. Willard Kelly, and he has some 
interesting figures here. I should like to have you see those. I should 
like to have Mr. Kelly explain it to you. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ketty. I think this is all we have of these. I invite your atten- 
tion to the left of this map to the El Centro sector, that is, the Impe- 
rial Valley. The black figures indicate the number of apprehensions 
during an entire fiscal year, the fiscal year 1951. 

The red figures underneath represent the nee of apprehensions 
during the first 6 months of the current fiscal year. We attribute that 
very market decrease largely to the effectiveness ‘of our airlift and a 
few additional officers we were able to put in there during the last 6 
or 8 months. 

If you will move your attention over to the right side of the map, 
to our McAllen, ‘Tex., sector, you will note during ‘the entire fiscal year 

1951 there were 162,963 apprehensions, whereas during the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year apprehensions rose to 150, 759. 

The increase is attributed, in our opinion, to two things. We put 
173 additional officers into that sector last June and have maintained 
most of them there ever since. We airlifted out of that area at the 
rate sometimes of 8 to 10 plane loads of 66 each a day. 

But the overwhelming number coming in is just more than we can 
cut back with the airlift money we have had and with the amount 
of personnel we have had. 

We think the figures shown in the El Centro sector indicate pretty 
well what we can do if we get what we have asked for in the supple- 
mental and our regular appropriation for 1953. 
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FREE-TRIPPERS 




















































Mr. Preston. Mr. Kelly, how many of these people just show up P 
at these points of apprehension and get a free ride favbeok to Mexico! B 
Mr. Ketry. We do not know of a single free-tripper that we have = 
moved. x 
We have been very careful not to move anybody whom we have ever 
suspected of being a free-tripper. We have tried to confine those we lin 
move back principally to those to whom the trip would be very dis- 
couraging. I am speaking of those we pick up after a few days or FF 
a couple of weeks after they have got here, with no money, after they 
have spent all they could borrow or steal to get up here, and move j 
them back. We do not even move back to the interior of Mexico ordi. 
narily those people who have enough money to go on their own. , yi 
Mr. Preston. Suppose a man just walks up to one of these stations | 
out at McCulloch, Tex., and he is a Mexican, illegal entry, and says, 
“Here Lam. I am broke”? ef 
Mr. Ketiy. They are returned voluntarily locally. As a matter of us 
fact we had over some week ends, when the cotton picking began to M 
break up in the lower valley, 6,000 or 8,000 go out on their own just w 
like that, that were headed back to points of the interior of Mexico. W 
We would not airlift them and it would be a waste of money and 
would be ineffective. What we are trying to do is get the fairly new 
arrivals on the border area—they have little or no money—and pick th 
them up and dump them back where they came from. th 
in 
PURPOSE FOR WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS WILL BE USED 
Mr. Preston. This request is not related to an agricultural program 
of bringing in Mexican labor into this country 4 
Mr. Ketriy. Yes. tl 
Mr. Presron. It is a problem of apprehension of illegal entry! Any t] 
that come in under an agricultural program ¢ if 
Mr. Ketry. It is entirely for the purpose of trying to regain a better 
control of that entire Mexican border and stop the illegal entry over 0! 
it, not only of Mexicans but anybody else who may come. p 
Mr. Mackey. I think the Congressman desires to make this point. C 
I know from my experience in the Brownsville area last July, when 
we were running 10 flights out of the Brownsville area, 66 to a flight, 
they were 100 percent ~ wetbacks apprehended while working in “the o 
fields during the 2 weeks that I was there. P 
Mr. Preston. Commissioner, the language in the President’s request le 
Says: i 
and to implement to the fullest extent the President’s agricultural labor program r 
as outlined in House Document 192, Eighty-second Congress. W 
Mr. Kety. I believe that means it is one of the requirements of the 
Mexican Government in order to continue the present agreement, that F 
the United States more effectively prevent the illegal entry of its P 
nationals into this country. 
; As a matter of fact, the agreement has just been extended tempo- n 
rarily for 3 months from F ebruary 11 to see what action Congress r 


would take toward satisfying the Mexican Government that the 
United States is doing ev erything within its power to prevent that 
illegal traffic. 
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The money we are asking for here is not for the administration of 
Public Law 78, which was passed last July. 

Mr. Preston. You do not contemplate that these camps you are 
requesting would be used as a source from which farmers could come 
and obtain labor ¢ 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They would still have to follow the procedure out- 
lined in the agreement between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct. 


RELATION OF THIS REQUEST WITH 1953 REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. You are asking for 425 employees under this request 
right now ¢ 

Mr. Loveuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. If we allow you any part or all of the 425 we, in 
effect, would be obligating ourselves for 1953, because you cannot 
use these people except during the last 2 months of this fiscal year, 
May and June. So, when we make a determination on this request, 
we are in effect determining what our policy is going to be in 1953 
with respect to this question, are we not ? 

Mr. Mackey. I would think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Undoubtedly, that is true. I would like to ask you 
this question: You mentioned a few moments ago, Mr. Commissioner, 
that this request had an unfavorable consideration by the Congress 
in the amount that you initially sought during last year. 


RECENT LEGISLATION 


I would like to know if you think anything has developed or any- 
thing has happened since then that would give you reason to believe 
that the Congress would view this matter with a different attitude, 
if we approved your request ? 

Mr. Mackey. I would think so, Mr. Chairman. I have here a copy 
of the report on Senate bill 1851, which has just been favorably re- 
ported out of committee. I understand it will come out of the Rules 
Committee sometime today. 

Mr. Preston. This bill has passed the Senate ? 

Mr. Mackey. It has passed the Senate; yes, sir. This bill, I might 
give you some background, Mr. Chairman, as you will recall, the 
President in his message in July 1951 requested the enactment of 
legislation to clearly establish the authority of the personnel of the 
Immigration Service to inspect places of employment without a war- 
rant where they have reason to believe that illegal immigrants are 
working or quartered. 

This bill would give our officers the authority to enter any private 
lands within an area of 25 miles of the border for the purpose of 
preventing the unlawful entry of aliens. 

It also authorizes them to enter private lands, including buildings, 
not dwellings, if they have a warrant for the purpose, based upon 
reasonable belief or probable cause. 

The life of one warrant is limited to 30 days under this bill. We 
are prepared to set up the machinery to operate under this authority 
if granted by the Congress. 


95654—52-—_9 
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This is the first time that any authority has by way of statutor) 
expression been granted to our enforcement officers in that connection. 

This bill is a result of many meetings by myself and Mr. Kelly, an 
other members of my staff, with representatives of the various farmer: 
groups throughout the United States, who are very much concerne« 





because the Mexican Government clearly indicated that unless t}ie 
Congress legislated on the matter to provide some basis for the en- 
forcement of the law which would preclude the unlawful entry of 
these wetbacks, they would not extend the international agreemeni 
beyond February 11, 1952. 

In fact, when we were in Mexico City negotiating with the Mexican 
Government for this international agreement, they were then reluctant 
to enter into an agreement that would extend the February 11, 1952. 
date because of the lack of legislation. 

They said: 














All right, we will make it effective for 6 months which will bring it up to 
February 11, 1952, and unless your Congress shall have legislated on the matter 
by that time the agreement will have expired. 

Because of the action in the Congress, the Mexican Government 
has extended the agreement to May 11, 1952. 













OPERATION OF AIRLIFT 


This problem we have on the Mexican border, Mr. Chairman, is 
one that we believe we can cope with if we get the money we are 
asking for so we can operate our airlift, which has a very telling effect 
on the situation. 

In the El Centro area alone, when we started out with this airlift 
on an experimental basis last June, they were apprehending around 
30,000 aliens a month, wetbacks, in that area. 

When we operated there for a period of a little more than 3 weeks, 
we found difficulty in getting enough wetbacks to load a plane in that 
area. 

Then we moved all of our planes, five of them, down into the 
Brownsville area, which is right on the Rio Grande. We operated 
two flights a day. The first morning flight, if I recall, went down to 
Guadalajara and the evening flight went down to San Lvis Potosi. 

Most of these wetbacks had come from those southern areas of 
Mexico where economic conditions were very bad. Many of them 
were in destitute and necessitous circumstances. 

Mr. Kelly and I at Brownsville, when the border patrol would have 
66 wetbacks lined up like a platoon ready to board the plane, asked 
the border patrol to pick at random 10 wetbacks from the group. 

IT recall one young man about 21. I think his brother was about 16. 
He was asked in Spanish, of course, how he got there. He said that 
he had come from Guadalajara, that his father had sold the family 
cow, that he had been working on a certain ranch from sunrise to 
sunset—this is a 21-year-old re asec he was paid $1.50 a day and 
that he had been in the country 3 weeks. 
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The 16-year-old boy, I recall, had been here 3 weeks and had been 
paid $1 a day. When asked how much money they had at that 
moment, they had absolutely nothing. 

Another fellow was asked how he got up there, and his father had 
sold the chickens. Another one said they sold the family sewing 
machine, and another one borrowed money from a loan shark in Mex- 
ico City. But they all had the same story. They had worked at so 
much a day but they had nothing now. 

In some cases we found, or at least were told, that they were charged 
as much as 50 cents for a loaf of bread from a truck that would go 
through the ranches where the wetbacks were employed. 

They were afraid of leaving the ranch because they were afraid 
of apprehension by the border patrol, so they were sold food from 
trucks or other conveyances. That was a statement by them. 


LACK OF DETENTION FACILITIES 


We were terribly handicapped by this operation at Brownsville 
because we had no adequate places to detain these aliens and to process 
them, that is, fingerprint them and get the descriptive data so should 
they be apprehended later on if they returned to the United States 
thev could be prosecuted. 

That is why we are asking for this money for detention facilities. 
These are not detention facilities we are asking for in the sense that 
they are permanent; they will be temporary in nature. 

We hope that with this new legislation, putting more teeth in the 
law, with the airlift, and additional personnel, to at least discourage 
this wetback operation to a point where it will be not as big a head- 
ache as it is right now. 

We were surprised at the cooperation that we received from the 
farmers’ representatives. We have reason to believe that the farm- 
ers in the northern parts of the United States, those that are some 
distance from the border, who have to depend upon the legal help, 
feel that the Government in a sense is subsidizing these people along 
the southern borders who are permitted to use wetbacks. I suggest 
“permit” is a poor choice of language. But those who are able to 
use the wetbacks, because we are not under existing conditions able to 
compete with the situation. 


ATRLIFT 


Mr. Presron. Has your airlift proved economical enough to return 
these people ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. It gets them out and they do not get back. I 
do not have the figures showing those we apprehended and that have 
returned, but there are very few returns that have been airlifted. 

The courts have been cooperative in giving them stiff sentences when 
they returned. I should like Mr. Loughran to give these figures. 
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Mr. Loveuran. The average cost on an over-all basis is $21.78 per 
head, That would compare favorably with transportation by boat. 
I believe a year or so ago we had a tentative arrangement, which did 
not materialize, with the Navy. At that time the cost was, as I recall, 
around $19; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. We went to the Navy on that. 

Mr. Cievencer. You had to feed them, did you not? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes. We asked for a Navy transport, which was 
granted, and the Korean situation broke and we lost it. Prior to the 
airlift the most we could do was put them across the Rio Grande in 
droves. They would go down the Rio Grande at another point and 
reenter the United States. 

So, the same alien was apprehended on any number of occasions. 
This way, with the full cooperation of the Mexican Government, we 
are sending them back to these southernmost States within the vicinity 
of their homes, and when our planes put down in Guadalajara and 
San Luis Potosi there is usually an official of the Mexican Govern- 
ment—lI recall the governor of the State did—who speaks to these 
groups and reprimands them for entering the United States un- 
lawfully. 

Then there was a Mexican immigration officer that rode the plane— 
he rides each plane—and before the aliens were loaded on the plane 
there was another official connected with the Mexican Public Health 
Service, whom we called the “orator,” who would orate to these people 
and tell them that “Your best friends are the immigration service. 
You have embarrassed your president and your country. If you wish 
to come to the United States, take your sombrero in your hand and 
knock on the door and come in legally. 

“Now, you have come up here. You have worked hard. You have 
no money and you are going back home without any money, and you 
find yourselves in the same position you were in before you came up 
here.” 

That is the nature of the lecture that is given these fellows, and it is 
found effective. 

DETENTION CAMPS 


Mr. Preston. I would like to insert in the record at this point, pages 
31 and 32, relative to the detention camps. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Temporary detention camp—cost estimate, capacity 500 persons 





| Object , 


| class Number of and cost per unit | Cost 















DES RR Say Sere ee ee (10), 20 acres at $150. 
} } 










Buildings: dis } 
Administration building.............-- (10)! 1,200 square feet, at $5 a 6, 000 























Surveillance office_- Lee Pee ee eee (10)| 600 square feet, at $5 ; Pe x 3. 000 

5; Processing office . . . AS | (10); 1,500 square feet, at $5___ ‘ 7, 500 
3 Maintenance shops... _...--.-- ne | (10)| 400 square feet, at $5____- eee | 9 900 
Warehouse No. 1--..-.-- pin ila wale “4 (10)| 1,200 square feet, at $4 5 ak oa 4, 800 
Refrigeration ____- vet | (10) : aig °° 5) 

Warehouse No. 2. .-- } (10)| 1,000 square feet, at $4 4,000 
Laundry--_-..- ohh hited oo as (10)| 1,000 square feet, at $5 ; ; 5, 000 
Barracks and latrines____- Rete: (10)} 23,000 square feet, at $2.60_- 60, 000 

Me ss hall and kitchen - carey aed val (10)| 2,200 square feet, at $5 mat 11, 000 

Canteen - - : s | (10); 400 square feet, at $4 E : 1, 600 
Dispensary - - ‘ on (10)} 1,000 square feet, at $6 ; 6,000 

Barracks for employees. ..-_- si dal (10)} 1,200 square feet, at $5 6, 000 

Gate house eek ab iiekineel (10)| 200 square feet, at $3 ine 600 

Quara towers. .......- eames Sciscal (10)} 200 square feet, at $10 : | 2,000 

‘ar shed aebirtie te ee (10)| 1,000 square feet, at $2___ . 2,000 

U tilities buildings......-_.____- Al (10); 200 square feet, at $3....._____- aS. 600 





2h ES eas 9 pa Se Les ENE SI es 
























Utilities... ‘ hha chad Sadbbbdeuns | (10); 15 S De rcent of cost of buildings... ._- aie 
7 Roads. - - ; aoc each cckus | (10)| 1,200 feet Seas / 10,000 
q Fence ; ; in lea (10)} 10-foot chain link, 2,000 feet, at $5.22 10, 500 
4 Fence lighting sy  pakabiia hehe ieitegie ---| 2 TNE ER LAE ORS Seer aa | 4, 500 
, Equipment: 
4 Office : SME SEE so (09)}..... : . Sattar 7, 500 
Surveillance Bibi bs biee Secure eee (09) |... CP eee 2 te y 10, 000 
:. Maintenance shops. Se eA TT ae) (09) |____- | Cea DET Se a 
? Photographic __- ; RE (09) LB tae AN 400 
Fs. Barracks sis ta el ae ; Suh 22, 000 
4, 500 








E Mess hall and kitche n = (09) 


Total 


700 





46, 





Subtotal : av : obs ha P 217, 800 
; Engineering and contingent (15 percent) (07) 32, 200 






eae ee itera ay ...---| 250, 000 
“2 


Estimated cost per camp 








Estimated cost of 2 camps. -.-......-.-- “s : a Rea 500, 000 
¥ 






E. sdiidadiace 4 and operation, $5,600.—The cost of utilities and minor main- 
tenance is computed as follows: 









| Net cost, 
| fiscal year 
| 1952 








' 
Object class A oan al | Lapses 
8 











(05) nes euthack >a | Water, 20,000 M gallons, at 10 cents per M $2, 000 | $1,550 | $450 
| ean eet ee .-------| Electricity, 215,000 kilowatt-hours, at 2 4,300 | 3, 750 | 550 
| cents. } 
ee See | Sewage, 20,000 M gallons, at 4 cents per M 800 | 700 | 100 
SER a | Fuel, 250 tons coal or equivalent 2, 500 | 2, 150 350 
(08). ...................| Gasoline, 7,000 gallons_. F u 1, 400 | 1, 200 | 200 
ee en ae eee | Miscellaneous repairs, painting . 8, 850 | 7, 700 | 41,150 
} 9 Perera bomanee 
Estimated annual cost per camp 19, 850 | 17, 050 | 2, 800 
i | | x2 





Estimated cost for 2 camps..........|.......-..-.]....--.-----] 5, 600 





Mr. Preston. Where do you plan to build the detention camps’? 
Mr. Kextiy. Brownsville, Tex., and San Ysidro, Calif. 
Mr. Preston. That is where you have most of your illegal entry, 
those two areas? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And in the other areas, in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
west ‘Texas, you would continue as you have been doing? 

oon Keiiy. We can get along with the contract jail facilities we 
now have. 














EXPLANATION OF AMOUNTS IN REQUESTS 







Mr. Preston. There has just been brought to my attention a matter 
that needs some clarification. It is this: There is language in this 
request asking that the limitation on personal services be increased 
from $30,159,900 to $33,221,800. The difference between those two 
figures is $3,061,900. $2,610,000 of that represents pay increases. 

Deducting that amount for pay increases leaves $451,900. Your 
green sheets indicate that the employees that you plan to use in tliis 

rogram reach a sum total of $342,800, which leaves a balance of 
109,100, which is unaccounted for by your statement. 

Mr. Mackey. I think we can explain that. 

Mr. Lovenran. The scheduled obligation on page 5 of the green 
sheets indicates an estimated total of $34,071,800 for personal services 
during the current fiscal year. However, this includes $829,000 for 
reimbursable obligations, as well as an item of $21,000 which will be 
withheld to cover the cost of quarters furnished to employees. 

This brings to $33,221,800 the net personal-service obligations pay- 
able from appropriated funds. 

There is a limitation-in the annual appropriation act of $31,159,900, 
and there is an additional allocation in the supplemental appropria- 
tion act which is $109,100, plus the recommended supplemental pay 
increase of $2,610,000, and the recommended supplemerttal to cover 
335 border-patrol employees effective April 6, and 90 detention em- 
ployees May 15, 1952, gives you a figure of $342,800. 

Add up those four figures and it will come to a total of $33,221,800. 

Mr. Preston. You may be right, but when you look at those figures 
you have $109,100 left. 

Mr. Lovucuran. Your $109,100 is the item for personal services in 
the $1 million supplementary appropriation act which we got earlier 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Preston. Supplementary ? 

Mr. Lovueuran. We got a $1 million supplementary appropriation. 
We have it right now. And the $109,100 is the personal services in 
that item. 



































PASSENGER VEHICLES 







Mr. Preston. Mr. Mackey, is it your estimate that you will need 
54 passenger vehicles in this program ? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. In addition to the ones heretofore provided ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Justify that figure of 54. 

Mr. Lovenran. We are asking for 335 patrol employees, 300 patrol! 
inspectors and 35 supplementary employees for the patrol force. The 
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officer-vehicle ratio for this operation would be 75 automobiles for 
those 300 employees, but in the $1 million supplementary appropria- 
tion we had authority to purchase 25. We have not obligated the 
money to purchase those 25 out of that $1 million supplementary 
appropriation. 

We understand that we had a request from the committee not to 
spend that money. If we could spend that money on the additional 
25 automobiles, then we will only need 50 automobiles, which covers 
the request here, 50 automobiles and 4 busses. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, are there any questions? If not, thank 
you, gentlemen. 





FrepreraAL Prison System 


WITNESSES 






J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF PRISONERS * 
P. G. SMITH, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Support or Unirep Srares Prisoners 











Mr. Preston. The next item is Support of United States Prisoners. 
The request for this will be found in House Document 348, at pages 20 

» and 21, : 

q We will insert in the record at this point the paragraphs relating 

' to this item. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 





For an additional amount for “Support of United States prison- 
ers,” $600,000. 





Federal prisoners awaiting trial or serving sentences of short duration are 
boarded in non-Federal jails on a contract basis. This proposed supplemental 
appropriation is required because of an increase in the number of prisoners over 
that previously estimated and to meet slightly higher costs. Funds appropriated 
were based on a total. of 1,141,300 jail days, while the latest estimate, based on 
experience to date, is 1,382,275 jail days. Average daily costs have increased 
from $1.83 to $1.87 per day. 

On December 14, 1951, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget apportioned 
the foregoing appropriation on a basis which would indicate a necessity for a 
supplemental estimate. This action was reported to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraph 2 of subsection (e) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, in the Director’s letters of December 14, 1951. 


Mr. Preston. We will also insert the two pages of justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 




















ESSER SRY EL 2 EEE el eC EC ae NRE SOR aad Ree an ee $2, 000, 000 
PI i ee a a a esa 
Obligations hrough Dec. $1, 1951-.._.-.....----_._-..____-___.__- 1, 292, 675 
Expenditures through Dec. 31, 1951_-_---------------_-- PERE 850, 884 
sudget estimate next fiscal year..__._.__-------------__----_-___- 2, 600, 000 
Request for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1952_-----------.----------_---- 600, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation___._____-___________- ss 45 
DE SO FO cies re imeem None 


ACRE UAE, DIDO, Gls 20 vie eect n ewe 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR DEFICIENCY FUNDS 


Language.—For support of United States prisoners in non-Federal institutions 
and in the Territory of Alaska, including necessary clothing and medical aid, 
and payment of rewards for the apprehension, or for information leading to the 
recapture, of escaped prisoners; [$2,000,000] $600,000, of which not to exceed 
[$217,200] $237,000 shall be available for personal services. 

This is an appropriation over which the Department has no control, payments 
being required in direct relation to the number of Federal offenders boarded in 
non-Federal institutions while awaiting trial or serving sentences of short 
duration. 

This request is made necessary by reason of the fact that jail days of Federal 
prisoners boarded in non-Federal institutions are running considerably in excess 
of the number which was originally estimated and for which appropriation was 
made. Our original estimate of $2,100,000 was based on an anticipated popula- 
tion of 1,141,300 at $1.84. An appropriation of $2,000,000 was provided. At a 
per capita cost of $1.84 this amount was sufficient for a total of 1,086,957 jail days. 

Actual jail days for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year totaled 691,133. 
Obligations for the,same period amounted to $1,292,675, or $1.87 per jail day. 
Past experience has shown that jail days for the second half of the year will 
amount to approximately the same as for the first half. On a projection basis 
it is estimated that jail days for the year will total 1,382,266, which is approxi- 
mately 100,000 over the actual number in fiscal year 1951 and approximately 
300,000 in excess of the number for which the original appropriation provided. 

In addition to the fact that jail days are running in excess of the number for 
which appropriation was made, it will be noted that costs have increased slightly 
over the rate appropriated. The appropriation was based on an estimated cost 
of $1,84, whereas actual experience for the first 6 months of the year shows a 
cost of $1.87. This is due to the fact that contract rates with the jails are in- 
creasing in line with general price trends. An analysis of contracts renewed in 
the fiscal year 1951 reveals that 40 percent of the renewals were at increased 
rates. 

Another factor contributing materially to increased costs under this appropria- 
tion is the large number of psychiatric examinations being made under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 285, Eighty-first Congress. A tabulation of reports from 
the marshals for fiscal year 1951 shows a cost for the year under this program 
of slightly less than $25,000, which included examinations, hospitalization in 
some cases, and expert witness fees. The tabulation shows a total of 345 such 
examinations during the year. 

On the basis of experience during the first 6 months of the current year, we 
feel that the $600,000 additional requested herein is a conservative estimate. 


































Mr. Presron. Before receiving any testimony on this subject, the 
committee would like to have you insert a table Showing expenditures 
for 1951 and 1952, through January, by months. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested is as follows:) 








Support of United States prisoners—Expenditures by months for first ? months of 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952 














Fiscal year Fisea! year 
1951 1952 























ss CEL Doe: SA See CTR pais eels $343 $279 
atic in breubnidcciliniailt tuntintinciak ininisadactead oaiaaebeiinmondmin agiedins lan 44, 410 87, 639 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Bennett, you are asking for supplemental funds 
in the amount of $600,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We are going to need a lot of talking for this. We 
will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Congressman, the request for $600,000 is to 
enable us to liquidate obligations incurred for the boarding of United 
States prisoners in non-Federal institutions; that is to say, this is for 
the boarding of Federal prisoners in local jails, lock-ups, and other 
places while they are being held for trial. 

This item is to a very considerable extent, or completely, a non- 
controllable item in the sense that we are guests in these various jails 
throughout the country. There is no obligation on the part of local 
jails to accept our men, and therefore we are to a very considerable 
extent at their mercy. 

‘Our original estimate of $2,100,000 was based on an anticipated 
number of jail days of 1,141,300 at $1.84 per man per day. 


INCREASED JAIL DAYS OVER ESTIMATE 


As a matter of fact, the actual number of jail days for the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year totaled approximately 700,000, And 
projecting that over the year means that we will have committed to 
us men who will be incarcerated for a total of 1,382,266 jail days, at 
an average cost of $1.87 per man per day. 

That, sir, is the sum of this appropriation. There is no personal 
service in this appropriation other than a small amount to pay for 


jailers on the Federal payrolls in Alaska. There are a few of those. 
A small amount is included for personal services to pay their salaries. 

Mr. Presron. Your estimates previously made was not very good? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, our estimate was cut both by the 
Bureau of the Budget and by this committee. 

Mr. Preston. We just cut it a small sum of $100,000. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. I admit that I am not a very good guesser 
on this because we just cannot tell what the activities of the Govern- 
ment are going to be and just how many crooks there are in this 
country. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Mr. Presron. Do you have any conscientious objectors to deal with 
in this item ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. There are probably some men incarcetated for 
violation of the Selective Service Act, although they remain as board- 
ers in local jails only during the time they are awaiting trial. 

It is probably a small amount because the number of conscientious 
objectors is very small. 

Mr. Preston. I saw an article in the paper last night that said about 
8,000. 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; at the present time there are less than 100, 

Mr. Anpretra. That is the number of conscientious objectors. They 
are put to work, but they are not the ones violating the act. 
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Mr. Preston. I am still correct. I saw the figure of 8,000 conscien- 
tious objectors in a newspaper article. 

Mr. Bennett. I think probably, Mr. Chairman, there are more 
than that. I think that is a very conservative estimate of the ob- 
jectors to the draft act. We get only those who are arrested and con- 
victed for violation of the act. 


UNUSED FUNDS 


Mr. Presron. These funds, if appropriated and not used, what hap- 
pens to them ? 

Mr. Bennetr. They revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Presfon. They are not used for other purposes ? 

Mr. Bennert. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is your considered opinion that this sum will be 
needed for the remainder of this fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Bennert. Yes, sir; I think it is a conservative estimate. This is 
one of the appropriations which is a difficult one to estimate. We 
come up here on a sort of hand-to-mouth basis. I think it would save 
the time of the committee and would save the time of everyone con- 
cerned and facilitate the whole matter if this appropritaion could be 
a little more generous, because we cannot use it for any other purpose. 
It is an uncontrollable item. 

Mr. Preston. We cut you only 5 percent before. 

Mr. Bennert. I am not objecting to the cut. I am just saying it is 
one of these items that are very difficult to measure. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no questions gentlemen, that is all, Mr. 
Bennett. 

























DerarTMENTAL Pay Act INCREASE 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Preston. The next item is a supplemental request in the amount 
of $2,805,000 to meet the pay increase bill passed by Congress last 
year, and also the sum of $290,000 by virtue of increases in certain 
limitations for appropriations made for the Justice Department. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert in the record at this point the para- 
graph entitled, “Department of Justice,” on page 12 of House Docu- 
ment 358. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 



















DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 





Legal activities and general administration: 

“Salaries and expenses, general administration’, $160,000; 

“Salaries and expenses, general legal activities”, $450,000; 

“Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division”, $254,000; 

“Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals”, $800,000; 
Federal Prison System: “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons”, $1,141,000; 
Office of Alien Property (trust fund): “Salaries and expenses” (increase of 
$240,000 in the limitation upon the amount which may be used for administrative 
expenses ) ; 

“Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated” (increase of $21,000 in the limitation 
upon the amount which may be used for administrative expenses, and increase 
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of $29,000 in the limitation upon the amount which may be used for expenses of 
yocational training of prisoners). 

Mr. Preston. We would like to have you put in the record at this 
point a table similar to the table that is already in House Document 
No. 358. 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean, the gross cost ? 

Mr. Preston. The amount absorbed, and so forth. 

Mr. Anpretrra. We will do that. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 





Analysis of pay increase costs for the fiscal year 1952 


Tetat anieeet | | Additional 
a | Absorption | ‘funds re- 
| | quired 





Salaries and expenses, general administration $195, 240 $35, 240 $160, 000 
Salaries and expenses, general legal activities... .......-...--- 675, 040 | 225, 040 450, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division 254, 030 | 30 254, 000 
Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals- - 903, 880 103, 880 | 800, 000 
Salaries and expenses, claims of persons of Japanese ancestry --- 20, 680 | 

Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investigation 6, 339, 625 | 

Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Service 2, 965, 080 | 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons | 1, 438, 270 

Support of United States prisoners__...........-....----------| 20, 400 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc 62, 585 | 

Office of Alien Property 271, 944 31, 944 | 240, 000 





Total ease Sees 13, 146, 774 7, 441, 774 5, 705, 000 





NO ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Preston. Before going further I would like to ask this question : 
There will be no additional personnel employed with the funds asked 
for in this supplemental ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. This is strictly to take care of the addi- 
tional obligation created by the pay raise. 

Mr. Preston. This item has been determined between you and the 
Bureau of the Budget accurately ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; very accurately. We have been give- 
and-take and back-and-forth. They looked at our figures and we went 
over the thing with them. ‘Some adjustments were made in order that 
we came out whole but did not make any money on the deal. We are 
absorbing every possible amount we can yield for this purpose. 


ABSORPTION 


Mr. Presron. That absorption is how much? 
Mr. Anprerra. $7,441,774. 
Mr. Preston. Are there any questions, Mr. Marshall? 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Mr. Marsuauu. Yes. Mr. Andretta, we had a witness that appeared 
before our committee the other day who said that funds were being 
transferred from the Antitrust Division to other branches of the 
Justice Department. Are you aware of any transfer of funds? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is not true, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You can deny that emphatically ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. In fact the Antitrust Division because of 
the cut they got, had to reduce considerable personnel, so they have not 
been able to enjoy the luxury of transferring money elsewhere. 
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No, sir; every cent they got, and then some, is being devoted to 
antitrust oper rations. 

Mr. Marsnauy. You feel that must be entirely a misunderstanding? 

Mr. Anprerra. It is, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatt. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Gov ernor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Aanpanu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Preston. That is all Mr. Andretta. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Pay 





Acr INCREASES 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

In House Document No. 358, at page 13, is to be found the item 
of “Department of State, salaries and expenses,” $4,228,000; “Inter- 
national information and educational activities,” $2,237,000; “Gov- 
ernment in occupied areas,” $932,000. We are not concerned with the 
last item. 

PAY INCREASE ONLY 


With regard to these other two, Mr. Wilber, salaries and expenses, 
$4,225,000, international information and educational activities, $2,- 
237,000, are these sums necessary solely for the purpose of meeting 
increased pay costs as the result of the passage of Public Law 201, 
approved October 24, 1951. 

Mr. Wirzer. Yes, they are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that not a dime of this money 
will be used to add anyone toa payroll? 
Mr. Witser. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry, Thank you very much. 















SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS 


CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH, New York, Chairman 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio WALT HORAN, Washington 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama FRED E. BUSBEY, Illinois 
















Tuespay, Frsrvuary 26, 1952. 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL Estimates FoR 1952 
WITNESS 
HARRY LIVINGSTON, DISBURSING CLERK OF THE HOUSE 





Mr. McGraru. The committee will please come to order. 
Gentlemen, we have before us a few items of supplemental appro- 
priation requested for 1952. These are contained in House Docu- 
ments 348 and 358, and are for the forthcoming supplemental bill. 
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We have with us today Mr. Livingston, the Disbursing Clerk of 
the House, to explain the several items. 

There is.one item in Document 348 for the Senate, on which we 
shall have no hearing, in accordance with our previous procedure and 
custom. 

Will you please explain the three items in Document 348 pertaining 
to the House, Mr. Livingston ? 







OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER—PAY OF 





PAGES 
















Mr. Livineston. Mr. Chairman, our request for supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1952 is based on the amount expended 
to date; the amount of funds estimated it will be necessary to have 
for the remainder of the fiscal year, namely, for the Office of the Door- 
keeper an additional amount of $38,895 for the page boys. The regu- 
lar appropriation is based on a 7-months operation, and the supple- 
mental request is to be used for the additional 3 months that the page 
boys were required to work; namely, the month of August, Septem- 
ber, and October of 1951. 


STATION ERY—REVOLVING FUND 





3 The additional amount for the stationery revolving fund is $500 
' and is for the first session of the Eighty-second Congress. This 
amount is required for a Member elected last year. 


SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 














On the special and select committees we are requesting an additional 
amount of $475,000 for the special and select committees. There is 
$400,000 carried in House Document No. 348, and there is an addi- 
tional $75,000 which is now being processed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Our regular appropriation for 1952 was $800,000. This additional 
- amount will make $1,275,000 for the fiscal year 1952. 

: As your committee knows, we have no way of anticipating the 
- amount of money Congress will authorize for the various special and 
select committees. 

At this time I would like to show the committee how this appropri- 
ation can and does fluctuate. The following month-by-month state- 
ment will verify this: July, $52,601; August, $61,667; September, 
$77,116; October, $99,542; November, $121,958: December, $95,989 ; 
January, $129,448. That makes a total of $638,321 expended through 

_ January 31, 1952, leaving a balance of $161,679 which, when added to 
_ the supplemental request, will make a balance of $636,679 for the rest 
of the fiscal year 1952. 

However, there are at the present time several additional requests 
before the Committee on House Administration for additional funds 
for investigating committees. 

I would also like to point out to the committee that we usually pick 
up in July and August bills that usually run $50,000 or more, that will 
have to be paid from this amount. 

Mr. McGrarn. Is it not a fact that this last item refers to resolu- 
tions which have been passed by the House; and this committee has 
really no discretion in the matter? 
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Mr. Livineston. That is right. 

We anticipate, Mr. Chairman, that these bills at the present rate are 
running over $100,000 a month. How many more committees will be 
authorized for expenditures we do not know. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGraru. You have testified that you have sent in a revised 
estimate for $475,000? 

Mr. Livrneston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrars. Without objection, we will insert a copy of that at 
this point. / 
(The following was inserted :) 










Fepruary 25, 1952. 





Dreector, BUREAU OF THE BupGET, 
Hrecutive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I submit herewith, for transmission to Congress, supplemental estimate 
of appropriations required in the legislative branch, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: 










CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 
SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 


For an additional amount for expenses of special and select committees, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, $75,000. 
Respectfully yours, 





RateH R. ROBerts, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, United States. 

Mr. McGratu. Do you think the $400,000 is too low at this time? 

Mr. Lavrneston. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. This is all authorized by the House, is it not ? 

Mr. Livincston. These are authorized, but at the rate that the com- 
mittees are running now, we have to have this additional money to 
carry us through. 

As I say, there are items before the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration now which I understand have passed the subcommittee and 
are waiting for the approval of the full committee, for additional 
funds. 

Mr. McGrarn. In other words, none of this money is usable, except 
under resolutions adopted by the House? 

Mr. Livinesron. That is correct. It has to be authorized by thie 
Committee on House Administration and voted on by the House. 

Mr. McGratu. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Liv- 
ingston ? 

Mr. Livineston. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGratnu. Are there any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions. So far as I can see this is strictly an 
orthodox matter. 

Mr. McGratu. That is all. 

Mr. Lavineston. That is correct. 

Mr. McGratu. You have explained the first item. The second is 
the election of a new Member ? 

Mr. Livineston. That is right. 

Mr. McGratu. Did you want to say something off the record ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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BASIS FOR PAY OF PAGES 


Mr. McGrarn. Will you explain for the record, please, the provi- 
sions of law pertaining to the page boys? 

Mr. Livineston. Well, the provision of the law for the page boys 
reads that the page boys shall be kept on the roll until the end of the 
month, or 14 days thereafter, at the recess or adjournment of Congress, 
whichever is the later date. So by asking for this additional pay for 
these manths, it does not mean that the page boys will be paid when 
the Congress is not in session, unless it is authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. McGratn. That is all. Thank you very much. The committee 
will also consider the items in Document 358 for pay act increases. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


ALBERT THOMAS, Texas, Chairman 


ALBERT GORE, Tennessee JOHN PHILLIPS, California 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New 
SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois York 


NORRIS COTTON, New Hampshire 


Monpay, Fresruary 25, 1952. 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


JOHN W. GIBSON, CHAIRMAN, DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 

EDWARD M. 0’CONNOR, COMMISSIONER, DISPLACED PERSONS COM- 
MISSION 

JAMES J. McTIGUE, GENERAL COUNSEL, DISPLACED PERSONS COM- 
MISSION 

ARTHUR J. HAZES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DISPLACED PERSONS 
COMMISSION 

LOWELL F. STUMP, BUDGET OFFICER, DISPLACED PERSONS COM- 
MISSION 

AGNES TINNAN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 

JAMES H. SHERRERD, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. May the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Displaced Persons Commission, 
who are appearing in connection with a supplemental estimate of $3,- 
300,000, which is contained in House Document No, 348. 

It is nice to see the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. John W. 
Gibson; the Commissioner, Mr. Edward M. O'Connor; the General 
Counsel, Mr. James J. McTigue; the Executive Director, Mr. Arthur 
J. Hazes; the Budget Officer, Mr. Lowell F. Stump; the Administra- 
tive Officer, Public Health Service, Miss Agnes Tinnan; the Budget. | 
Officer, Department of State, Mr. James H. Sherrerd, and Mr. Dale 
Francis, the Budget Officer of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 














Mr. Gibson, do you have a statement for us? We will certainly be 
delighted to hear from you, or one of your associates. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, strange 
as it may seem, we are a Government agency trying to go out of busi- 
ness, and we are just down here this morning asking for a supple- 
mental budget in the amount necessary to close up the business of the 
Commission and to finish the program that Congress has authorized. 

I want to say that this is strictly this kind of a budget, one to close 
shop, and one to get out of business, asking only for enough funds to 
liquidate our agency between now and August 31. 

We have estimated our transportation costs to be $6,058,000. We 
have 43,694 Germans, authorized to be visaed by the Congress, to be 
transported during this fiscal year. 

Appropriated in our regular appropriation was $3,400,000 for this 
purpose of which $3,338,000 was actually available for transportation, 
and $62,000 to be used for services in connection with transportation. 

As of January 1, this year, we estimate we have 29,984 people yet 
to transport to the United States. 

Mr. Pures. How many? 

Mr. Gipson. Twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and eighty-four 
people, between January 1 and the close of the program, to transport 
to the United States. 

We need a supplemental appropriation fund for transportation of 

2,720,000, 

We have had a cost increase in our transportation since we were 
before the committee the last time. The Navy has upped the charter 
fees on the vessels and, as you know, we transport these people for 
absolute cost through the international agency involved. 

So, if it is up or down, we get the advantage or the disadvantage 
of it. 

We have a complete breakdown here on shipping costs for the next 
6 months, how it is computed, and the average cost which we estimate 
will be $151. 

The cost increase that the Navy has had to pass on as a result of 
6.2 percent increase in dock personnel and maritime personnel, which 
was retroactive to July 1 last year, is included. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I may interrupt you, the cost has increased those 
figures 34 percent. I do not know how in the world the Navy is 
going to justify that 34-percent transportation cost in the period of 
8 or 9 months. 

Mr. Gipson. We do not have anything to do with that. The inter- 
national organization we deal with, of course, has to pay the charter 
fees on a daily charter fee basis, passed on by the Navy to them. 

But that, plus our compassionate air flight cases, and the trips to 
New Orleans, we figure will average $151 a head for this period. 

We do not anticipate any substantial number of back hauls because 
the military ships that we have been picking up the last half of last 
year, on occasion, on a back-haul basis, are now all making round trips 
for the military, as such, and we are not able to pick them up in any 
number at all. 
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We may be able to pick up one in March, or something like that, 
but it is not going to be very substantial. 

On page 3 of the supplemental request you will see a breakdown 
of the totals here of 83.6 percent of these people going to New York at 
a cost of $143: to New Orleans, 10.9, at a cost of $200; and air flights 
5.5, at a cost of $183 apiece. 

I think this is the first time that a budget has ever been submitted in 
that detail on transportation costs, but these are the costs that we 
have to absorb in working out this transportation problem. 

Plus that, we have the retroactive pay increase, $182,000 which we 
are asking to cover that item, and which Congress is dealing with as 
far as all agencies are concerned this year. 

Ten percent of our supplemental budget of $3,300,000, or $323,000, 
is for liquidation purposes of the agency itself and carrying on the 
personnel needed to liquidate the agency after June 30, until the pro- 
gram closes on August 31. ati Pedal 

Two percent of the over-all budget, or $75,000, is money needed by 
other cooperating Federal agencies to continue to handle our program 
and to liquidate their programs. 

We anticipate pie, liquidation by August 31, and we want to 
ask the committee to be sure and authorize us to obligate and spend 
these funds past June 30, because we do not have any appropriation 
request in for 1953, for liquidation purposes and otherwise, and the 
whole program, to clear up our agency, is involved in this supple- 
mental appropriation. 

So with it, you would have to authorize the obligation of those 
funds after June 30, or the end of this fiscal year. 

We estimate that between June 30 and August 31 it will take 53 
employees in Europe and 52 in the United States, a total of 18 man- 
years, to liquidate the agency. That involves the meeting of the 
boats in New York that will be coming in after June 30, or up until 
the program is completely closed, and maintaining our dock personnel 
and our liaison personnel with State agencies and commissions who 
are working on the program. 

It involves personnel to handle the transportation overseas for the 
shipping after June 30. 

It also involves the return of our own employees and their depend- 
ents from overseas, the processing of the final salary and terminal 
leave of our employees, and the transporting and shipping of the files, 
records, and so forth, of the Commission back to the United States. 

It also involves the disposition of whatever properties the Commis- 
sion has, and the final report of the Commission to the President and 
the Congress of the United States. 

We are still receiving shipments of IRO DP’s. That program 
finished on December 31, but shipments are still going on and we ex- 
pect the last of those to arrive sometime in the latter half of March. 

It has necessitated full operation of our whole shipping facility right 
up to now, and it will have to continue at least until that program is 
finished. 

Mr. Putuirs. What is the IRO DP? 

Mr. Gipson. That is under the International Refugee Organization, 
the displaced persons left after the war. 


95654—52 10 
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The Commission currently is operating four processing offices. We 
have closed all of our other offices in Europe as rapidly as we could thie 
last half of last year. We now have an office in Salzburg, Austria, 
Munich, Germany, Hamburg, and Hannau, Germany, and our over- 
seas or European office in Frankfurt, and our shipping office at 
Bremen. Those are the only facilities the Commission still has in 
operation, outside of a very small staff in Naples, Italy, and Athens, 
Greece, who are working on the 2-F and orphan program. 

In terms of our own staff personnel for the Commission, on July 1, 
last year, we had 336 employees on our payroll, and as of February 
22, we were down to 164, both overseas and in Washington, ar a reduc- 
tion of 172 people, or more than a 50-percent reduction already. 

I think that we finished the displaced-persons program in very 
good shape, in that we issued almost 316,000 visas on that program 
before we closed. We ran out of numbers, actually, before we closed 
the program and reverted 11,000 visas from other programs author- 
ized by the statute in order to clean that job up as well as we did. 

I think pretty generally that covers this item: One, it is a liquida- 
tion budget ; two, it is one for transportation of ethnic Germans. 

As I pointed out to the chairman of the committee, we could get by 
to the early spring, but we would have to come down here dogging you 
about these problems. 

Our production is keeping pace with what we expected, and we know 
we will complete this by the June 30 deadline as outlined by the Con- 
gress. We know that we will issue all of the visas authorized by then. 

Mr. Corron. I noticed you made a change to bring the figures on 
page 3 of the justifications up to date. You made a change in your 
own figure which you show here as 227 employees. 

Mr. Girson. That is as of January 1, Congressman. I just gave 
you the up-to-date figure of February 22. 

Mr. Pumuies. What is the figure ? 

Mr. Gipson. On February 22 the figure was 164. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Do you know offhand whether there is a like reduc- 
tion in the other figures, or will your 915 be the same? Will your 
figure of 598 be the same? ‘ 

Mr. Gipson. No; those figures will all be different as of this date. 

But I do not think we have them because they involve four different 
Government agencies and I do not have a composite total on that that 
I can give you. I can get it for you. 

Mr. Puriires. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Greson. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparative breakdown of number of employees on roll 





July 1, 1951 | Jan. 1, 1952 | Feb. 22,1952] Reduction 














Displaced Persons Commission -_..-...-.-.--- 336 227 164 172 
SO BEEN SS ES EEL Eee eens Sa te . 185 174 160 25 
a eee S citumeeanwnde staetneies 234 67 67 187 
Public Health Service. — eal 33 17 14 1 
Immigration and Naturalization Service__....-- 127 113 102 





Tete. a lee Seo aE | 915 | 598 | 507 | “408 
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Mr. Tuomas. Are you through? 

Mr. Girson. Yes. 

Mr. THoMas. I am very much impressed with your statement. I 
read your justification very carefully, and it is laid out in here very 
succinctly, and very nicely. 

Mr. Reporter, at this point, will you insert pages 1, 2, and 3, in the 
record ¢ 

You may just as well insert pages 4 and 5. I believe that will wrap 
it up. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DISPLACED PERSONS COM MISSION—NARRATIVE STATEMENT 


The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended by Public Law 555, and Public 
Law 60, authorized 341,000 displaced persons, 5,000 war orphans, and 54,744 per- 
sons of German ethnic origin to be admitted to the United States. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, visas were issued to 315,844 displaced persons under sections 2 (c), 
2 (ad), 2 (e), and 2 (g), of the act administered by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, and 23,000 under section 3 (b) (3), administered by the Department of 
State, a total of 338,844 visas. Also, as of December 31, 1951, visas had been 
issued to 28,481 persons of German ethnic origin, leaving 26,263 of the total 
authorized available for issuance from January 1 to June 30, 1952. It is an- 
ticipated that visas will be issued to the remaining 26,263 expellees prior to June 
30, 1952, with at least 24,000 to 25,000 of those visaed, transported to the United 
States by June 30, 1952, and the remaining number to be transported before 
August 31, 1952, as required by the statute. 

In the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952, the Congress appro- 
priated to the Displaced Persons Commission $7,000,000, of which $3,400,000 was 
for the cost of transporting German expellees to the United States. It is esti- 
mated that funds in the amount of $6,058,000 will be required to transport the 
43,694 expellees authorized to be visaed during the current fiscal year. Of the 
$3,400,000 originally appropriated, $3,338,000 is available for transportation costs 
($62,000 being used for services in connection with transporting), leaving a deficit 
of $2,720,000 required to complete the program as authorized. As of January 1, 
1952, 13,710 German expellees had been transported to the United States during 
this fiseal year, at a eost of $1,162,000. However, this cost does not reflect the 
total charge for transporting the 13,710 German expellees inasmuch as complete 
billings for the period of October 1 to December 31, 1951, have not yet been 
received. 

The transportation costs for the period July 1 to December 31, 1951, were 
estimated on an average per capita cost of $115. It is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 1,600 expellees will be moved during January. However, due to the 
rising cost of chartering the ships required, the average per capita cost for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1952, will increase to $151. As indicated by the 
Department of Navy, which operates the vessels, these increased costs are due 
to (1) an increase in wages for maritime and dockside personne! amounting to 
6.2 percent, retroactive to July 1, 1951; (2) the fact that the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service will be using ships for transporting rotation troops to Europe, and 
returning troops to the United States, thereby making it necessary for the migra- 
tion committee to charter the ships for the full voyage from United States to 
Europe and return, rather than having the advantage of “back-hauls,” or charter 
only from Europe to the United States. This means that the ships must be 
chartered for an average of 28 days rather than 138 to 14 days. 

Based on the Commission’s experience of the percentage of displaced persons 
transported to New York, the percentage to New Orleans, and the compassionate 
cases transported by air, the following is a breakdown of cost for transporting 
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the remaining 28,384 expellees to be moved during the period February 1 to 
August 31, 1952: 





| 
Percent of | Number | é . 
total transported Per capita | Total cost 
i ' 
| 
To New York. 83.6 23, 729 | $143.00 | $3, 393, 240 
To New Orleans ice 10.9 3, C94 200. CC | 618, 600 
Air flights _____. b caciteish mist ihn capedea tania 5.5 1, 561 183. 00 285, 160 
Total___- . ’ 28, 384 1151.39 4, 297, 000 











1 Average, 
Funds available 1952______. i Le OPER G LIP LSS CCAS ES OL ee . - $3, 338. 000 
Estimated obligations to Feb. 1___-- , E . 1, 761, 000 
_ Funds available Feb. 1-June 30 and : ee a eS va 1, 877, 000 
Additional funds required for transportation throughAug. 31, 1952....._.......-.--2-_- 2, 720, C00 







In order to visa the remaining 26,263 expellees authorized, it will be necessary 
to process approximately 60,000 people. These cases must be processed by a 
greatly reduced stuff, hampered by the insecurity of employment and the know]- 
edge of the very little time available to them for the closing out of their personal 
affairs and the necessity of preparing, at the same time, for return to the United 
States. 

Following is a comparative breakdown of the number of employees as of July 
1, 1951, and January 1, 1952: 





— 


All agencies participating July 1, 1951 | Jan. 1, 1952 Reduction 








Dispiaced Persons Commission .-.-.............-.-.--------- 336 227 109 
Department of the Army___..-.....--__-- Rhea Siete ib ad oom | 185 174 11 
fe ESTATE ie i Ris Ce SRS Ee PA hehe Peo eee ST 234 | 67 | 167 
Public Health Service | _. Sathietdin skh otbGedsbeb <kaewcbete 33 17 | 16 
Immigration and Naturalization Service ___.-._. iliac nha itis 127 113 | 14 

Bass 2 loka, bh ose pd ath ob dod Dewoabsatoaede 915 598 317 











The workload of processing 60,000 people from January 1 to June 30, 1952, as 
compared to 131,000 people processed from July 1, to December 31, 1951, repre- 
sents a reduction of 54 percent, as compared to a 85-percent reduction in per- 
sonnel. It should be noted however that although the reduction in personnel 
as of January 1, 1952, is 35 percent, reductions in force, and resignations 
effective during January will further reduce the staff to approximately 50 
percent of the July 1, 1951, strength. While the actual processing workload 
has been reduced 54 percent, a relatively higher number of personnel must be 
retained on the rolls to close out the program during the liquidation phase than 
would otherwise be required to continue normal processing at the reduced rate. 
This would be true in any case where the complete liquidation of an agency 
is involved. The processing of the remaining 60,000 people must be handled in 
addition to the existing carry-over of the IRO displaced persons visaed and 
awaiting transportation to the United States, which, under existing shipping 
schedules, will not be completed until sometime in March. 

Three million one hundred and eighteen thousand dollars is requested in this 
supplemental estimate, in addition to the $182,000 required for the cost of 
the retroactive pay raise. The funds required for transporting the remaining 


German expellees to be visaed represents 88 percent of the total request. . 


Three hundred and twenty-three thousand dollars, or 10 percent, is required for 
liquidation of the agency. The remaining $75,000, or 2 percent, is required by 
the four cooperating Federal agencies—the Department of the Army, the Public 
Health Service-Federal Security Agency, the Department of State, and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. In order to complete the program 
authorized by the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, it will be necessary 
to retain 53 employees in the United States and 52 employees in Europe, for a 
total of 18 man-years in fiscal year 1953. These employees will be required to 
(1) arrange transportation for the remaining German expellees visaed by June 
30, 1952, and awaiting transportation; (2) arrange transportation of residual 
employees and dependents to the United States; (3) prepare and process final 
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salary and terminal leave payments; (4) ship remaining files from Europe 
to the United States; (5) dispose of surplus property; and (6) prepare and 
submit to the President and to the Congress the final report of the Commission. 

Since all of those functions must be carried out after the close of the pro- 
gram on June 30, 1952, the end of the current fiscal year, it is imperative that 
the funds requested in this supplemental estimate be provided with obligational 
authority to extend until the statutory termination of the program on August 
31, 1952. 

With the successful completion of the IRO displaced persons phase of the 
program on December 31, 1951, the area offices in Schweinfurt, Augsburg, Rastaat, 
Naples, and Ludwigsburg have been closed. Other offices continuing opera- 
tions on the German expellee and orphan program are located in Hamburg, 
Salzburg, Munich, and Hanau. The Commission’s European headquarters is in 
Frankfurt and suboffices handling the orphan program in Greece and Italy 
are located in Athens and Bagnoli, with the port of Bremen continuing as the 
embarkation point. As the processing of expellees and orphans is completed 
in the area and suboffices, the staffs will be reduced accordingly and terminated 
employees and their dependents will be returned to the United States. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Tuomas. You are authorized in terms of workload as follows: 

The original act authorized, plus amendments, 341,000 displaced 
persons, 5,000 orphans, and 54,744 German ethnics. 

Now, there is another part in your program that is handled by the 
Department of State. What is that? 

Mr. Grrson. The three C. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is all included, I think, in the over-all. 

Mr. O’Conor. There is no total there, Mr. Chairman. They do 
not know what it is. The authorization is to us up 25 percent up to 
1954 of the nonpreference part of the regular quotas. 


TERMINATION DATE OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. Your authorization in legislation winds you up August 
31 of 1952 with reference to the German ethnics; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ginson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the IRO is wound up then ? 

Mr. Ginson. It wound up December 31, 1951, and the only thing 
we have left is our continued shipping operation which I explained 
while you were away a moment ago. 

We expect to finish that shipping in late March. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ETHNIC GERMANS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice this statement: It is anticipated that visas 
will be issued to the remaining 26,263 expellees prior to June 30, 1951, 
with at least 24,000 of those visaed transported to the United States 
by June 30, 1952. 

That means as of June 1952, you will have to get over to the United 
States another 25,000 Germans, which means, as of some recent date, 
January 1 or February 1, how many Germans will you have in the 
United States now to be a total of 55,7544 

Mr. Gisson. The total amount that has been transported to the 
United States is the figure that you want ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Gisson. Do you have that figure with you ? 
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Mr. Hazes. Roughly 24,000; that is, on January 1. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are not talking about those visaed, but those 
who have arrived. 

Mr. Hazes. Those who had arrived were roughly 24,000. 

Mr. Trromas. As of January 1? 

Mr. Hazes. January 1; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I see. 

Mr. Gipson. We had a backlog as of January 1, Congressman. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will have certainly more than 25,000 in the 
United States on January 30, 1952, if you have that many in January. 

Mr. Gieson. We expect to have all with the exception of possibly 
5,000 to transport after June 30 this year. 

You see, we had a transportation backlog of ethnic Germans on 
January 1 of 3,721, those who were ready for shipment. We had 
26,253 more visas left to issue under that program. That makes the 
total around 31,000 that we actually have to transport between Janu- 
ary 1 and August 31 of this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. The record should be made clear that this 
is a deficiency for the fiscal year of 1952 and it is not a request for 
1953. Your original appropriation for 1952 was $7,000,000 and then 
7 state here $3,400,000 was the cost of transporting German ex- 
pellees. 

“You further state that it is estimated that funds in the amount of 
$6,058,000 will be required to transport 43,694 expellees authorized to 
be visaed in the current fiscal year. 

So if you have 24,000 in the United States as of January 1, you 
will not need this full sum of $6,000,000, then, will you ? 

Mr. Grieson. Congressman, I think that figure is not correct, be- 
cause I think you are including in that the 10,000 the State Depart- 
ment shipped before we took it over. 

Mr. Hazes. The chairman is correct in that we will not need the 
full $6,058,000. We will need the figure shown on page 3-of $4,297,000, 
of which we still have $1,577,000 of currently appropriated funds and 
need additionally $2,720,000. 

Mr. Gieson. You understand, Congressman, that that will be fin- 
ished in 1952, and also there is the portion of this program that runs 
over into 1953. We will be shipping in July and perhaps in August, 
too, of this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the $3,400,000 originally appropriated for this 
purpose, namely, transportation of ethnic Germans, I notice you state 
here $3,338,000 is available for transportation, and $62,000 is being 
used for services connected with transportation. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Gisson. Under the appropriation language, it was stated that 
services connected with that could be charged to transportation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that sixty-two item, leaving, according to 
your figure, a deficit of $2,027,000 for transportation alone? 

Mr. Grirson. $62,000 is for that portion of the employees that we 
have in Bremen working in our shipping operation, and one person, 
I think, in New York, who works full time on our shipping operation 
that handles the program. 

Mr. Yates. Is not that an item of transportation cost? 

Mr. Gipson. It is indirectly transportation costs. That is all we 
can use it for. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Your original justification for 1952 was based upon 
$115 per head for transportation cost to the United States, and I 
notice this supplemental raises up to $151, an increase of about 34 
percent. 

How does the Navy justify that increase ? 

Mr. Gisson. The $115 was made possible, Congressman, as you will 
recall, because we were able to pick up back hauls and utilize our 
ships that: handle our transportation to take soldiers and other milf- 
tary equipment back to Europe, and it cut our cost on all of the ships 
where we could double up. The estimate last year was actually $125. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you know whether they are doing the same thing 
now ¢ 

Mr. Gieson. No, sir. Their program has moved along to the point 
where we are not able to pick up back hauls from them, because they 
are having rotation of all their ships. As they bring soldiers and 
dependents back, they are taking soldiers over. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying is that you have a ship chartered 
from the Navy which, in turn, does nothing but handle your people? 

Mr. Girson, That is right. 

Mr. Puitiies. What happens on the return voyage? 

Mr. Gipson. The ship goes back to Europe light. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why cannot the Navy continue to operate as it did 
in former days, the Overseas Transport Command, to take over some 
of their own people and bring back some of yours ? 

Mr. Greson. We do that to the fullest extent that we can, and we 
like it because it has saved us some money in the program here. But 
they have their schedules set up. The ships that take people over, 
those ships, will bring other people back on rotation from Europe. 
We used to get whatever ships we could. 

If they were taking a load of soldiers over, we would take the same 
ship and hire it for the one trip and bring it back. But their program 
is ev balanced and when they take the ship over they bring it back 
loaded. 

This shipment of soldiers has gone down to a point where they 
do not have to utilize our ships for transporting back. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not exactly accurate. I have seen the opera- 
tion many times. You hold these people at Bremerhaven, do you not ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Military Sea Transport has at least one or two 
ships a week coming to that port. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And not all of them are loaded to full capacity. They 
are usually loaded when coming in, but certainly not when going out. 

Whom have you been doing business with over there that works 
out this arrangement for you? 

Mr. Greson. We have been doing it here in Washington, actually, 
with the Military Sea Transport Command. 

Mr. Hazes. The thing is, Mr. Chairman, they will not mix refugees 
with their own military and dependent personnel. 

Mr. Putures. I suspected that, and I wondered why it was not 
physically possible to divide the ship as you would divide a large 
tourist ship into classes. 

Mr. Hazes. We pleaded with them to do that, but apparently Navy 
policy is firm on that score and they will not mix them. 
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Mr. Gipson. I have had a terrific problem, and I now have roughly 
10,000 ethnic Germans waiting. 

Mr. Tromas. What reason ‘did they give you for their desire not 
to transport back the military personnel with refugee personnel’ 
What seems to be the point at issue ? 

They have been very inflexible about this, although as Mr. Gibson 
pointed out, it would save us money if we could do that. 

Mr. Yares. Are they bringing the ships back to the States un- 
loaded ? 

Mr. Gipson. No; they are bringing them back loaded. If they 
had it completely light, we would load the refugees on it. I have been 
trying to pick up a couple of ships for March, and they have not 
been able to make them available to us, because I have a backlog of 
farin families over there that the Midwest farmers want in Apri l. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think we had better go back to Admiral Callaghan 
or, if you like, the committee will talk with the admiral, and see if 
he cannot balance the thing out and reduce the costs. 

Mr. Gipson. Congressman, if they do balance it out, we are taking 
advantage of every ‘opportunity, if it is done, and the money will cer- 
tainly be turned back, as it has in the past. It does not do us any 
good to have too much transportation money, but we have to have 
enough, and we have to have it in advance of these movements. 

The new international or ganization is pretty close on funds itself. 
We will run out of transpor tation funds about April 10. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is not a reimbursable item, either, is it, this trans- 
portation cost ? 

Mr. Ginson. No, it is not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, most of those Germans that I have talked 
to would either swim to get over here, or 90 percent of them would 
pay their own transportation costs. Is there any regulation whereby 
you can let them pay their own cost if they so desire? 

Mr. Gisson. If they want to they can furnish their own transporta- 
tion. A few do it, but not very many. There are very few that do 
that. 

Mr. Puitiies. Can they fly over? ' 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, they can fly if they want to. Or if their rela- 
tives want to send them the money or arrange the transportation, that 
‘an be done. It is done in some cases, but they are very rare. 

Mr. Puus.irs. Would you make them an offsetting allowance for 
the difference between what the boat would cost you and what it costs 
them to fly? 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. You see, we only fly compassionate cases. I 
am referring to those cases where their physical well-being demands 
that they be flown ov er, such as pregnant women, and such as that. 
All of the rest of them have to come on the boats. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice your total estimate here for your deficiency 
is $3,118,000. 


+ 


Mr. Gipson. $3,300,000 is the total amount. for the supplemental. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have here $3,118,000 in addition to $182,000 for the 
cost of the retroactive pay raise. $2,700,000 for travel ; $323,000, round 
figures, for salaries for the Displaced Persons Commission ; $75,000 





I have here, for four organizations, which I do not remember what 
they are, and $182,000 for retroactive pay raise. 

What is that $75,000? 

Mr. Gisson. That is for the Army, State Department, and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service for the completion of their part 
of our program. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it, salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Girson. It is liquidation costs and perhaps some salary and 
expenses are involved in it. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is bound to be more than that because you have 
Displaced Persons Commission here, as of January 1, you have on 
the payroll 227, That is a reduction of 109, since July 1, 1951. 

For the Department of the Army it is 174 on January 1, 1952, which 
is a reduction of 11 since July 1, 1951. 

In the State Department it is 67. 

In Public Health Service it is 17, a reduction of 16. 

In the Immigration and Naturalization Service it has not been 
reduced very much. You have 113, a reduction of 14. 

. Mr. Ginson. They have Section Four program, Congressman. It 
is included in this. Iam not familiar with the details. 

Mr. THomas. The $75,000 certainly does not cover that, does it? 

Mr. Gipson. It covers the difference they need in supplementals to 
close out the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you paying them up to August 31? 

Mr. Gisson. The Immigration Service is the last agency who inter- 
views these people both overseas and here in the United States, and 
they have to stay in business almost as long as the Commission does. 

On the same basis, the Visa Division also is in on the last of our 
program overseas, as well. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note here in order to complete the authorized pro- 
gram as amended, it will be necessary to retain 53 employees in the 
United States, and 52 in Europe, for a total of 18 man-years in fiscal 
1953. 

What isthat? For 3 or 4 months? 

Mr. Ginson. No; for 2 months. It is to liquidate the program, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean that is from June 30 to August 31? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Fifty-three in the United States: 52 in Europe. 

What will the 53 people be doing in the United States, and what will 
the 52 people be doing in Europe, and how many people will you 
actually ship over from June 30 to August 31? 

Mr. Grgson. What these people will actually be doing here in the 
United States 

Mr. Toomas. When June 30 arrives, on your figures, you are going 
to have just about all of your Germans over here. That is, if you have 
25,000 over here in January. 

Mr. Hazes. We will have all but 5,000 or 6,000 here by June 30. 

Mr. Gipson. That involves the final transportation of the expellees 
who are visaed by June 30, but who are not shipped. We have to 
maintain our shipping office over there. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your estimate of that ? 

Mr. Gipson. Roughly five thousand. That involves the return of 
our own employees and their dependents, administrative personnel to 
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process them on their travel back to the United States, and it involves 
the processing of final salaries and terminal leave, and such adminis- 
trative details as that. 

TERMINAL LEAVE 


Mr. Tuomas. How much have you in here for terminal leave? You 
have $323,000 for the salaries of the Displaced Persons Commission, 
What is your terminal leave item ? 

While you are looking up that figure, what was your total cost of 
payroll ? 

Mr. Gipson. It was $182,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not absorb any of that ? 

Mr. Greson. We could not. You know, we continued on a con- 
tinuing resolution which merely freed other funds for us to operate 
with. 

Mr. THomas. What part have you here for your terminal leave’ 
I do not find it. I do not think you set it out . You may have it tucked 
away with one of your green sheets. I do not find it here. Can you 
give me an approximate figure? 

Mr. Grrson. Congressman, that seems to be included in personal 
services. Can we give you the breakdown on it? 

We have had two bud get officers since we were before the committee 
the last time. 

(The estimated cost of terminal leave is as follows: $158,910.) 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people are enjoying this terminal leave, 
and what is the average amount you are paying each one of them for 
terminal leave ? 

Mr. Stumr. The average is about 20 days. 

Mr. Ginson. It is a 20-day average on terminal leave? 

Mr. Srump. And overseas personnel are averaging about 20 days. 

Mr. Tomas. When did they earn this terminal leave ? 

Mr. Girson. They have all been over there for 2 or 3 years, Con- 
gressman. It has been earned during that period of time. We have 
not had any home-leave program as I pointed out to you the last time, 
so this has all been earned since they have been on duty overseas. We 
have not been able to give any employee home leave during the entire 
life of the program. 


LIQUIDATING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice there are 52 or 53 employees for 2 months, 
you say, who arrange for the remaining German expellees after June 
30, 1952, and you estimate that will be 5,000 ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is purely a guess figure, though ? 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. We cannot tell exactly when we will 
finish visa issuance, and that will influence it. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you say arrange transportation for residual 
employees and dependents to the United States, 

Mr. Gieson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are there, and what will it cost? 

Mr. Girson. We do not have the breakdown of exactly how many 
at this point. We will be liquidating right on through from now 
on. We will be separating at that point. 





Mr. Hazes. There are 52 who will be overseas in 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

Prepare and process final salary and terminal-leave payments, ship files from 
Europe to the United States, and dispose of surplus property. 

What property have you over there? 

Mr. Gipson. We have some automobiles, office equipment, and 
things like that. Some arrangement will have to be made for the 
liquidation of that property. 

Mr. THoMas. What is the plan looking toward the disposal of 
that surplus property ? 

Mr. Gipson. The budget office is working on it now. We do not 
have any final indication on it at the moment. 

Mr. Hazes. At the present time, it looks as though most of that 
equipment over there will be turned over to the Department of State, 
the consular service. But that has not been confirmed yet. 

Mr. THomas. Does the General Services Administration have any 
jurisdiction of that surplus property ? 

Mr. Stumpe. No, sir. 

Mr. Hazes. No, sir; they direct that it go to the regular interested 
agencies. 

Mr. Srump. General Services Administration advises us on it. 

Mr. Gipson. There is one item that is not mentioned there among 
the five or six that you have been reading off, and that is the meet- 
ing of the boats in New York, and the maintenance of our resettle- 
ment staff in the United States until we finally get these remaining 
people at their points of destination and resettled. That includes 
the dock personnel and the breakdown cases, and things like that. 


LANGUAGE 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice you want to change your language here, 
your appropriating language, for an additional amount of salaries 
and expenses and loans, Displaced Persons Commission, $3,300,000, 
to remain available until August 31, 1952, the termination date. 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. We do not have any 1953 appropriation 
— and this supplemental will carry us until the agency is liqui- 
dated. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. THomas. Turning to your green sheet here, you have salaries, 
with revised figures, $3,043,000. That is for the DP Commission em- 
ployees themselves; is it not? 

Mr. Grsson. What figure is that ? 

'Mr. Tuomas. I am looking at your green sheet, page 8. How does 
that check with your number of employees set down on page 3 of 227 on 
January 1, 1952? 

Here is your revised figure for salaries of $8,834,000 for the DP 
Commission alone; is that correct, which is an increase ? 

Mr. Stump. No, sir; that figure includes the complete operation of 
the Washington office and the field offices of the Displaced Persons 
Commission. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I say. That is the field and the District 
of Columbia. 
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Mr. Stump. That also includes the $6,000,000 for transportation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people do you have overseas now, and how 
many do you have in the District of Columbia, in the DP Commission 
itself ? 

Mr. Hazes.. We have 76 in Washington now, and 88 overseas, as of 
the close of business last Friday. Those are American employees. 

Mr. Gipson. We have dropped from July 1 last year, from the figure 
of 336 down to 164 in the combined operations as of February 22, or a 
reduction of 172 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have too many personnel here. You have 76 and 
88. You have 164 people and you have less than 25,000 people to get 
over here, most of whom are already processed. 

Mr. Girson. No, sir, Congressman. 


ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. In addition to that, you have the Army here with 
$264,000 in salaries; is that correct ? 

For the security investigation, that is the Army? 

Mr. Ginson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have 174 people; is that correct? How many do 
they have now ? 

Mr. Stump. We do not have their up-to-date figure. 

Mr. Hazes. We are going to supply that for the record anyway. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this figure of $264,400 for salaries correct ? 

Mr. Girson. That is it. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you arrive at that if you do not know the 
number of people they have? 


Mr. Gisson. They arrived at it, sir. These are figures supplied to 
us by them. 

Mr. THomas. You mean you do not check down on figures; you just 
pay the bill on whatever they hand to you? 

Mr. Girson. We try to check, Congressman. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. You have the Public Health Service, $157,600, which 
is a decrease of $71,400. How many people do they have? 

Miss Tinnan. Presently on duty, 14 here and in Europe. 

Mr. Tuomas, It is not 17, but 14. 

Mr. Gisson. Presently. These are January 1 figures you are look- 
ing at on the chart. 

Mr. Tuomas. The combined total is 14 overseas and in the District 
of Columbia? 

Miss Trnnan. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you give them a check-over the last thing before 
they got on the boat, or what? Thirty days before they get on the 
boat ? 

Mr. Hazes. As they go aboard they are given an examination. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you shake hands with them as they go up the 
gangplank, or what? 

Mr. Hazes. They get the X-ray plates, and so forth, and give them 
an examination to see that they do not have anything of a contagious 
nature. 
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CONSULAR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. The consular service here, $506,000. That is an in- 
crease of $18,000. How many people do they have? 

Mr. Suerrerp. Fifty-nine overseas and eight in Washington. 

Mr. Tuomas. Most of this job is already done as far as the State 
Department is concerned. What do they need 67 people overseas for ? 

Mr. Gisson. They have to continue the consular service for visa 
issuance until the last visa is issued. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are not most of the visas already issued? What is 
the number of visas that have been issued up to February 1? 

Mr. Morean. About 20,000, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. We just heard the testimony a moment ago there are 
on January 1, 20,000 in the United States. 

So that figure must be off considerably. 

Mr. Morean. On January |, sir? 

Mr. Gipson. On January 1 there were 26,263 to be visaed. That 
many more visas are to be issued under the program in 6 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the figure now of a more recent date? Do 
you have a figure about February 1? 

Mr. Gisson. We follow it weekly. It runs somewhere around 
17,000 left to go. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. The Immigration and Naturalization Service, that is 
the Department of Justice, $332,000. That is an increase of 85,000. 


How many employees do they have? 

Mr. Francis. One hundred and two. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have a figure of 113. 

How many do you have left ¢ 

Mr. Francts. Right now we have 102, of which 26 are in Europe. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do they do now? What does Justice do? 
What does the Immigration Service do? 

Mr. Gipson. It gives them the immigration screening, Mr. Chair- 
man, and they do some investigation on it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is their backlog as of February 1? 

Mr. Gipson. I would say they are fairly current, with the exception 
of their Board of Appeals cases. I think on their primary inspections 
they are reasonably current as of February 1. There is no big back- 
log, it is just a normal backlog at that point in the processing. 

Those cases move from us through the consular service and then to 
the Immigration Service almost in a matter of 3 days, or 4. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the workload per employee in Immigration 
and Naturalization Service today? You have from 110 to 113 people 
over there. Does one person turn out four or five a day? 

Mr. Girson. Most of those people are here in the United States on 
Section Four, Congressman, and not overseas. 

Mr. Francis. Twenty-six are overseas. 

Mr. Ginson. They will do roughly 350 cases a day. 

Mr, THomas. What do the 80 or 85 in this country do? 

Mr. Francs. Thirty-seven of those are on Section Four applica- 
tions for adjustment of status. 

Mr. Tromas. What is Section Four? 
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Mr. Suppatu. There are people in this country who are temporary 
visitors. If it is found that they are eligible for DP status under the 
act, they adjust their status under section 4. 

Mr. THomas. You have 37 people doing that ? 

Mr. Supparn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the remaining 50? 

Mr. Francis. Thirty-nine are engaged in statistical work for the 
displaced-persons program. 

Mr. Tuomas. We can get rid of that 39 right here, can we not? 

Mr. Francts. That is not the total job of the 39 people. 

In addition to that, there are included in that number five inspectors 
at New York and at Boston, administering the oath when the displacec 
persons arrive. 

Mr. Tuomas. What oath do they administer to them ? 

Mr. Francis. The loyalty oath. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do the other 10 or 11 do? 

Mr. Francis. The visas all come in to the central office here in 
Washington, where the files are set up, and the statistics are taken off. 
That is the total program, I believe. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do the 39 do that are doing that statistical work 
for the Displaced Persons Commission? What is the nature of the 
statistics that they keep ? 

Mr. Gisson. It is not actually statistics, Mr. Congressman. These 
refugees have to report to the Immigration Service every 6 months, 
and I imagine those people are receiving those reports and compiling 
them, residence checks on them, and that sort of thing, keeping track 
of them while they are here in the United States before they make 
their citizenship papers. 

It is a rather normal function to them. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many of these Germans over here are there? 
What is the round figure, approximate figure, of the number of Ger- 
mans over here that are eligible to qualify as DP’s when they came 
into the country as irregulars in some way ? 

You said you had quite a few people doing work on that. How 
many Germans are there? 

Mr. Supparn. The act authorizes a certain amount. I believe it 
was 15,000; 15,000 were authorized by the act of those already in 
the country but who are considered as displaced persons. 

We can adjust their status to displaced persons. They are not 
ethnic Germans; they are the displaced persons. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is broad enough to cover all of them, is it not ? 

It is just to those people who are being persecuted, as we call them. 

What is your workload on that? You have not discovered 15,000 
of them, have you? 

Mr. Francis. As of December 31, there had been denied 933 applica- 
tions. There had been forwarded to Congress with a recommenda- 
tion for affirmative action 2,486. 

We have on hand right now for investigation about 1,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. That will add up to less than 5,000 of the estimated 
15,000. There are not 15,000 in the country. 

Peer is this item here, resident alien registration, $206,000? What 
is that? 
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Mr. Francis. That is the section 4 work that we have been talking 
about. 

Mr. Greson. It is the same thing that you were talking about, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Justice Department bill here, as far as the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service is concerned, instead of being 
$332,000, it is about $538,000, is it not ? 

Mr. Ginson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. With a total of how many employees ? 

Mr. Francis. The total now on duty is 102. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that covers both items? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You said a while ago it was 110. Is it 102 or 110? 

Mr. Francis. 102 is the figure I intended to give. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many overseas ? 

Mr. Francis. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the remainder is in the United States? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. You do not need $56,000 for communication service, 
do you? 

Mr. Stump. That is the combined summary of all of the agencies; 
that is combined with the figure for the Commission. They are 
individually broken down. 

Mr. Tuomas. What has been your expenditure up to January 1 on 
communications ? 

Mr. Stump. The costs in the field are running about $30,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the nature of that expenditure, for cables? 

Mr. Gipson. Postage, cables, telephone. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you break it down between telephones and cable 
and postage ? 

Mr. Stump. I do not have that breakdown with me, sir. 

Mr. Gizson. We can get it for you, if you want a copy of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Breakdown—communication services as of Dec. $31, 1951 
Postage $3, 882. 32 
Cables and telegraph 6, 516. 48 
Telephone service 28, 583. 09 


38, 981. 89 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Tuomas. The transportation of things, what does that figure 
out to be? 

Mr. Reporter, at this point, will you insert the pages 9 and 10 in 
the record ¢ 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries, » enponess, and loans, Displaced Persons Commission, : 1952 





Obligations by object 





SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. . .- 
01 Persons al services: 

Re cul ir pay in excess of 52-week base. 

Payment above basic rates 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal services 
Deduct charges for quarters : and subsister ce. 


Travel_- : 
Travel for Sec. 12 cases______- 

Transportation of things . 

Communication services_........-- 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction - - 

Other contractual services- . - - z 
Services performed by othe r agencies 

Supplies and materials i 

Equipment_ : 

Taxes and assessments r 

Investments and loans (net) - 


Total obligations- 
Supplemental required fo : nay increase 


Total available for obligation 


Presently 
javailable, 1952 


| 


| Revised esti- | 


mate, 1952 





| 


12, 600 


2, 354, 476 | 
—5, 650 | 


} 


656 | 


$2, 550,474 | 
9,116 | 

100, 245 
15, 600 


Difference 


+$306, 555 


—5,650 |. 





2, 348, 826 | 
436, 485 
3, 400, 000 | 
62, 259 | 
51,815 | 
13, 660 | 
12,030 
65,743 | 
118, 000 | 
64,139 | 
8, 980 | 

63 | 


600, 000 | 


2, 669, 785 


526, 973 | 
6, 120, 000 


56, 033 | 


13, 270 
14, 030 
22, 558 
139, 000 


58, 239 | 


7, 700 


ay 


600, 000 | 





7, 182, 000 
— 182, 000 


10, 300, 000 | 


+3, 118, 
+ 182, 





7, 000, 000 


10, 300, 000 


000 


+3, 300, 000 





Mr. Tuomas. What does that figure out per family ? 
Mr. Srump. On the return of our employees the figure is an average 


of about $100. 
Mr. 
dollars is for liquidating. 


part of this year. 


Tuomas. Have you equipment here? 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIAL 


Mr. 


Seventy-seven hundred 
You do not need much equipment, do you ‘ 


Mr. Srume. That was purchased, I believe, by the field in the early 


Tuomas. What about your supplies and material of $58,000 / 


You do not need any supplies and material to amount to anything. 
What is your inventory on your supplies and material ? 
Mr. Gipson. We have to continue inventories. 


Mr. Srump. 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you have 


We do not have that figure. 
an approximate idea how much you ha\ 


overseas and how much you have in the District of Columbia ? 


Mr. Hazes. 


Mr. Tuomas. Fifty-eight hundred. 


downward about 50 or 60 percent, instead of 10 percent. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL 


Mr. Chairman, both of those are revised downward. 
We think it ought to be revised 


SERVICES 


What about your other contractual services here, particularly where 
you have services performed by other agencies, $139,000? What are 
your other contractual services here, $22,558? 

Mr. Stump. That would represent anything performed by the ot] 
agencies. 

“Mr. Tuomas. 


What are they? To whom do you pay them? 
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Mr. Srump. In that other contractill services, wé have recently 
incurred a cost of—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Heretofore, you have been making a contribution to 
IRO, but that is out of business now, too, is it not? 

Mr. Ginson. It is out. 

Mr. Stump. Services performed by other agencies comprise hos- 
italization and detention in New York for the DP’s as they arrive. 
t concerns those that have to be detained and hospitalized. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you expend in the first 6 months of this year 

on that ¢ 

Mr. Srump. For the first 6 months it ran about $90,000. 

Mr. Gisson. The Immigration Service, you see, has to spend a lot 
of money when they-hold ‘somebody that has to be taken care of. 

Mr. Stump. For the first month of the year it ran about $24,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you do with the 225? 

Mr. Stump. That includes contractual services such as general serv- 
ices, taking care of servicing of the vehicles, and it takes care of any- 
thing perforined by another agency for us. 

Mr. Tuomas. That figure runs $139,000. What is the breakdown 
on that ? 

Mr. Stump. Those are the expenses incurred at the port of de- 
barkation, the detention, the hospitalization of any DP that cannot 
meet the requirements, and who has to be detained before he can go 
on to his destination. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you spend in the first 6 months for that 
item ? 

Mr. Srump. $90,000. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. ‘THomas. How many automobiles do you have in the District 
of Columbia, and how many do you have overseas! 

Mr. Hazes. We have 3 in the District, and 50 overseas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you still operating 50 overseas? 

Mr. Hazes. Several of them have been retired from service. They 
are in run-down condition. But we are still operating about 46. 

Mr. THomas. What is the sum total of the dollars appropriated for 
your IRO’s for transportation within the United States? 

Mr. Hazes. No appropriated funds are used for that, sir. 


LOANS 


Mr. Tuomas. And the loans, what was the total amount of dollars 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Hazes. For the loans, $1,200,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of it has been paid back? 

That is for the IRO. It does not go to the Germans, does it? 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, it is inclusive. 

Mr. Gipson. It is to the American voluntary agencies. 

Mr. O’Connor. And the responsibility is that they pay it to the 
emigrants; we pay it to them, and they, in turn, pay to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much do you have in your 1952 estimate for 
loans of transportation within the United States? 

95654—52——11 
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Mr. Hazes. We have $600,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And heretofore you have had appropriated $800,000, 
making a total of $1,400,000; is that correct? 
Mr. Hazes. No, sir. We had $1,200,000 during 1951 and $600,000 

or 1952. 

Mr, Tuomas. What part has been paid back? 

Mr. Hazes. So far $168,000, $168,850 has been returned to the 
Treasury. 


Mr. O’Connor. You might explain the terms of.those loans to the 
Chairman, Mr. Hazes. 


Mr. Hazes. The due date of the loans made to the agencies is on 
or before June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it after a certain length of time that the alien 
has been in the United States that the loan is repayable? 

Mr. Hazes. The loan is repayable any time before June, 30, 1953. 
One agency, Church World Service, has repaid its loan in its entirety. 
They had a loan of $50,000 and they repaid that loan. 

Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record, name the organizations 
that you made loans to, and the amounts. 

Mr. Hazes. I can supply the whole thing for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Read it into the record, if you will. 

Mr. Hazes. It is those to which funds were actually loaned, not 
those requesting and denied. The Serbian National Defense Council 
of America was loand $200,000, and has repaid, so far $100,000. 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you have the date of the loan, and everything in 
your tables there ? 


Mr. Hazes. I have it all here. 

Mr. Tuomas. Read it out loud. 

Mr. Hazes. The loan was requested December 26, 1950, in the 
amount of $510,000. It was approved December 28, 1950, in the 
amount of $200,000. 

As of the present, $100,000 of that has been returned. We do not 
have the date of that payment, sir. It was made in several installments. 

The War Relief Services of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, on November 29, 1950, requested a million and a half. On 
January 10, 1951, a half million was granted, and no returns have 
been made as yet. 

Mr. Yares. Would such a loan be considered in default ? 

Mr. Hazes. The due date is June 30, 1953. So it is not in default. 

The American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DP’s, on 
January 27, 1951, requested a loan of $198,000. On February 15, 
1951, $75,000 was granted, and as of today $18,750 has been repaid. 

The American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, on 
February 14, 1951, requested $50,000. On April 17, 1951, $35,000 was 
granted. As of today, nothing has been repaid. 

Mr. Tuomas. Insert that table into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


-senne Act nf 1948. az amended 
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Schedule of payments (DPC loans) 


. War Relief Services (NCWC). On or before June 30, 1953. 
. Serbian National Defense Council of America: Before June 36, 1953. 
. American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DP’s—Following 
schedule: 
December 31, 1951 (paid) 
ONO ag Sena le ee oS OR SB RS PE ae eee «Ss Se 
December 31, 1952_..-........._.-__- See Eee ha Ae eS Ca A 
June 30, 1953 


. American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians, Inc.: On or before 
June 30, 1953. 


5. Central Department-Church World Service—resettlement program: Deeem- 
ber 31, 1951 (paid). 

. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Inc.: 12 equal installments; 
first payment June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. What control, if any, does the Commission have over 
those loans, and what does it do, if anything, in seeing that the loans 
are repaid ? 

Mr. Stumpr. The repayment schedule as approved by the Com- 
mission has been met in the circumstances where the loans have fallen 
due. We have no audit system set up to audit the agencies in their 
use of the money. 

We require a report to be furnished quarterly on the use of the 
money, on a form approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gisson. We also make them give us a case-load estimate of 
what the money is going to be used for before we grant them any 
money, and that is why you see these figures shaved down so much 
from the original estimate, because we go right down the line and 
see how many cases they have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does the Comptroller General's office have cognizance 
of this program ? 

Mr. Hazes. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I made a personal appeal! 
to them, both orally and by letter, to conduct a current audit of the 
use of the money by the agencies to whom loans were made, and they 
declined, saying they were unable to conduct the audit for us; that 
they were well aware of the program. 

Mr. O’Connor. I wonder if the chairman understood there are 
two types of loans, that type of loan which is taken out, which is 
repayable directly as the money comes into the agency that has taken 
the loan, that is, comes in from the immigrant, and there is that type 
of loan which they take out with the understanding they are going 
to put that in a special account, apart from all of their other funds, 
which will become a revolving fund. 

That is for the larger agencies. 

For example, they would keep using that money over and over 
again. Instead of coming back to our Commission, they would have 
the repayment going directly to the Treasury, because it does not 
come back to the Commission. 

So the final repayable date of June 30, 1958, is important in con- 
sideration of those loans which are not held on a revolving basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought the purpose of the loan, and the act gave 
you specific authority when the money was so appropriated, was for 
individual loans to enable these aliens, when they got off the boat, to 
go to their points of destination. 

Mr. Gipson. It is through the agency. 
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Mr, O'Connor. We cannot make it directly to the individual. It 
has to go through a recognized public or private agency. They have 
to make their request to them, who are, in turn, responsible for the 
loan. 

Mr. Greson. They actually make the loan and do the bookkeep- 
ing and collecting, and repayment to the Government. 

Mr. Anprews. You have not made any loans to an individual 
DP? 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the sponsor of a DP? 

Mr. Gipson. That has to be handled in the same way. 

Mr. O’Connor. He goes to the accredited agency to get the loan. 

Mr. Yares. On page 5 of the justification I noticed that a num- 
ber of your offices hawe been closed. What remains of the DP Pro- 
gram other than for the German ethnics ¢ 

Mr. Gisson. There is just the winding up of the shipping, which 
will end sometime in the latter half of March. 

Mr. Yares. Are your offices closed in other countries? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir, We closed the one down in Italy, and we 
closed Ludwigsburg, and all of them. We only have four of them, 
three processing offices in Germany and one in Austria. 

Mr. vo. And none in Greece ? 


Mr. Gisson. No, we have a small staff of a couple or three people 
there on the orphans program, working in the American Embassy, 
actually. 

Mr. Tce Does the DP Commission have any control over the 


employees of other departments who are assigned to the program ? 

In other words, I am speaking of the other departments to whom 
you pay money. Do they do the actual allocation of employees to the 
work both in numbers and in amounts to be paid ? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 

Mr. O'Connor. But in consultation with us. They nevertheless 
retain the authority to determirie the number. 

Mr. Yates. In the event that you wanted to cut down the number 
of employees that they have, could you do so? 

Mr. Gipson. Not very easily. 

Mr. Yates. I mean applicable to the program. 

Mr. Grieson. I am not sure. I mean, we try to work those things 
out with them because, you see, they have to service our program and 
it depends upon what our part of the production is and what we 
actually need. They would control over it in the final analysis 
on the estimates of how many people they think would be needed to 
handle our case load. 

Mr. Yates. Then are the employees that they have allocated to your 
program full-time employees, or do they handle other work for the 
other agencies as well ? 

Mr. Gipson. I think practically all of them are full time. 

Mr. Yares. So that when your program is wound up, presumably 
these employees will not be required in the other agencies as well; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Gisson, I do not know what their internal situations are. I 
assume that they will be surplus in these agencies at the time the 
program closes. They can speak for themselves. 
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Mr. Suerrerp. As far as State is concerned, that is correct. We 
will wind it, “my When the DP Commission is Hhrongh furnishing 
us cases, the employees that we have will be off the rol 

Mr. Yates. Are the costs of such employees returning home charge- 
= wt ge program or to the other agencies ¢ 

Hazes, They are chargeable to the other agencies out of funds 
aan we have allocated to them. 

Mr. Yates. For all types of costs? 

Mr. Hazes. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Yares. Is there a limitation with respect to the appropriation 
for transportation of things on the amount that an employee may 
transport home ? 

Mr. Hazes. Very definitely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. A few minutes ago, one of the witnesses stated that he 
estimated the cost per person of transportation of things to be $100 
per family. 

Mr. Hazes. That is right. That is using an average figure of two 
per family. 

Mr. Yates. How many employees will be wound up in that? 

I notice on page 9, in the green sheets, that you have 656 total 
employees. Yet you are asking for $72,000 for the transportation of 
things. 

Does that relate to the transportation of other things, other than 
household ? 

Mr. Hazes. That includes all of the agencies. It includes shipment 
of things within the United States, bringing back their personal ef- 
fects, shipping back the records from overseas, all of those things, 
plus the costs for all of the cooperating agencies. 

Mr. Yares. Then only a small portion of that will be for the trans- 
portation of things back by the employees ? 

Mr. Srumpe. Yes; the number of employees that were overseas, 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Yates. When you stated a few moments ago that several of 
your automobiles had been retired from activity, I wanted to ask you 
what is done with those automobiles when retiring them. 

Mr. Hazes. They are simply being garaged at the moient, because 
we will have to dispose of the w hole fleet eventually, so we have not 

made any attempt to dispose of those particular cars. 

Mr. Yares. You stated before that it had been suggested to you 
that you communicate with State with reference to the purchase of 
those autos. I thought the State Department was given a specific 
authorization to buy a certain number of automobiles for their cur- 
rent year. 

How can they then buy your automobiles if they do not have the 
appropriation or the authorization ? 

Mr. Gisson. They would not pay us anything for them. 

Mr. Yates. Your cars would just go over to the State Departments 
list of automobiles? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Puixires. You testified that that you have three automobiles 
in Washington. How many of the three have been purchased since 
we saw you last year? 
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Mr. Grsson. Not a one. 

Mr. Puiturps. You had three then? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; we have always had three. 

Mr. Puiutrs. I passed one on the street a few days ago that looked 
very new. You must keep it in good condition. How do you justify 
threé“automobiles for a small agency of your size in Washington ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, these three cars are used by the Commission and 
the top staff and for all of our messenger work, and things like that, 
transporting things back and forth between the four Federal agencies 
operating on the plan, and so forth. 

Mr. Putuurps. Are any of the three assigned for the exclusive use of 
an individual? 

Mr. Girson. No. 

Mr. Putiuirs. Do you get any help abroad from counterpart funds ? 

Mr. Grason. Yes, we do; we do get some help. 

Mr. Pures. Will you explain to me how that is done? 

Mr. Hazes. We do not actually get anything out of counterpart 
funds, but we do get help out of the occupation budget for Germany. 
We do get an allocation from the High Commissioner in deutsche- 
marks, which is used for the payment of salaries of local employees. 

Mr. Prttures. To work on your program ? 

Mr. Hazes. Yes. 

Mr. Putiures. And who are not shown on this justification ? 

Mr. Hazes. No, sir; they are not. They do not come out of appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr. Puttxirs. How many would you estimate there are in that 
group ¢ 

Mr. Hazes. That is falling rapidly now. It was at one time as high 
as 600, but that is falling rapidly. The European office does not keep 
us informed as regularly on that as they do on American employees. 

Mr. Puittres. Is or was any of that money spent in Austria? 

Mr. Hazes. No, sir. In Austria we have to pay as we go. 

Mr. Puinuips. Greece ? 

Mr. Hazes. No, sir. 

Mr. Puiturs. Germany ? 

Mr. Hazes. Only in Germany, from the occupation budget. 

Mr. Pumps. How about the Scandinavian countries? 

Mr. Hazes. No, sir; we do nof operate there. 

Mr. Pwituies. | have a reason for asking it. I am very much inter- 
ested in the work of an international medical aid organization. It 
has been sending medicine and concentrated foods, like vitamins, to 
these displaced persons in Austria, and has helped in hospital work. 

The Church of the Brethren has been the distributing agency 
abroad, but there have been approximately a dozen.churches back of it 
in this country. 

Speaking for myself and for several other Congressmen who are 
interested, I have tried for a year to get the ECA to do something 
about it. It seemed rather foolish to offer factories and other indus- 
trial aids to nations where the people were unable to operate the 
industries. 

For a year the ECA has spend more time explaining why it could 
not do anything about it than it would take to figure out how it could 
help. 
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One of the suggestions made by myself and other Congressmen was 
the use of counterpart funds. That is why I asked the question. 

If you have any suggestions, I do not want to fill the record, but you 
might call me up and tell me if you know how I can persuade the ECA 
to use some of its money to better advantage than building $10 million 
office buildings, that is, building them out of counterpart funds, which 
it then rents itself, and fills with Americans, They have so many 
that I do not know how they keep out ofeach other’s way. 

Mr. Tuomas. Eight hundred housing units about 7 miles from 
Bonn, too. 

Mr, Puuuirs. I think I am going to have to go over and see them 
next summer, Mr. Chairman. I do think seriously we could use some 
money to build up people so they could operate the industries that we 
are building for them, and not build them such expensive houses, more 
expensive than they will be accustomed to when they come back to 
the United States. 

Mr. ANnprews. Will they ever come back? 

Mr. Puiurs. This money is going to stop some time. They will 
have to come back to the United States. 


SUCCESS OF PLACEMENT OF DP’S IN THE UNITED STATES 


I have a clipping from the Washington News of December 27, by 
Peter Edson, with which you must be familiar. It is headed “$300 
er DP.” The last paragraph is the one that interests me because we 
1ave a discussion about this every year, and I would like to read the 
entire paragraph, which is short, into the record: 

The goal of placing on farms a third of the DP’s brought to this country just 
didn’t work out. As of today, 99 percent of the DP’s are in American cities. 
The main trouble was that as soon as these farm workers got settled, their 
friends and relatives urged them to leave the farms and come to the cities where 
they could earn more money and be among their friends. 

That has been a problem from the very beginning. I know locally, 
on the eastern coast section where the DP’s were on the farms, many 
of them have left the farms and gone to the cities. 

We are not spending all of this money to increase the congestion in 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Chicago, are we? 

What is the situation as compared to a year ago when I asked 
approximately the same question ? 

Mr. Girson. The situation has cleared up, I think, a great deal, 
Congressman, in the last year. But I think it is mainly the differ- 
ence in the type of people that we are bringing to the United States. 

I have been trying to find the answer to this problem ever since | 
became Chairman of the Commission. I have some answers for it. 

In the days when Hitler was marching through Eastern Europe, in 
order to break the backbone of those countries, he tried to take all of 
the educated people, the doctors and the lawyers and people of that 
strata, and they were the people that we found in the displaced slave- 
labor camps when the war closed, predominantly that type of people. 

The siitky provision that one-third of them had to settle on the farms. 


and that type of thing, did create a problem because many of them 
were not basically farmers. They were technical people and pro- 
fessional people. 
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Too, you know, in Europe, if you are a farmer, you live in a little 
village and if you have a little piece of land you walk out to it. 
At night you walk back into the village where there is a little social 
life. We have placed these people miles out where they cannot go 
anywhere, and it has created a great social problem for them. Too, 
their American friends and relatives have written them letters from 
the city. We have dozens of them every day. That has lured them 
away. But I think it was actually to get nearer their own kind, to 
get nearer to a church and to the pore who spoke their own tongue, 
so they could have a little social life. 

Among our expellees, 1 posed this question in Chicago to our State 
commissions recently; they jumped all over me. I said, “We cannot 
keep them on the farm.” 

They said, “We can. Our experiments with German expellees are 
working out much better. We have big resettlement programs.” 

Wisconsin, for instance, has taken 500 families, through the State 
commission, and they are placing them on Wisconsin farms. Ne- 
braska started a program and handled part of it, and then backed out. 

But I think our condition is getting better there. 

Mr. Puiuttirs. I am glad to hear it. But I think your explanation 
points out something which I have suspected for a long time, and 
which has been on the record before. That is, that at the start, 
although you were supposed to be placing a third on the farms, you 
were not bringing a third over with farm backgrounds and a willing- 
ness to stay on the farm. 

You were bringing people over and trying to make farmers out of 
people who were actually not farmers. 

Mr. Gipson. It was not the farmers who were in that group. 

Mr. Puriies. Some of the South American countries got farmers. 

Mr. Ginson. We were not selecting on an occupation basis. Until 
we sent the employment service and these people in the farm agencies 
over there, we did not have any technical basis of selection that helped 
work that problem out. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, very much. 


Monpay, Feprvary 25, 1952. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
WITNESSES 


JAMES RING, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CONRAD JONES, CHIEF, FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 
LOUIS N. MOORE, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us at this time the National Capital 
Housing Authority, who are requesting a supplemental for 1952 in 
the amount of $3,900 as contained in House Document No. 348. We 
have with us Mr. Ring, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Moore. 

: ete point in the record, Mr. Reporter, will you insert pages 1, 
,and 3 

You want in the way of a deficiency here $3,900. You want $1,600 

of it to pay for the salary increase. How much did you absorb? 
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(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR FiscaL YEAR 1952 SuPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


The National Capital Housing Authority operates 112 low-rent housing units 
and 30 nonresidential properties developed or acquired under title I of the Dis 
trict of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act of 1934. All other operations except those 
under title I are subject to the supervision of the Public Housing Administration 
and are included in the consolidated estimates of that agency. 

Operations under title I of the Alley Dwelling Act are financed by direct con 
gressional appropriation. Under provision of the annual appropriation lan- 
guage, rental receipts from this activity are covered monthly into the Treasury. 
The receipts are considerably in excess of amounts provided by appropriation to 
meet expenses. 

The National Capital Housing Authority respectfully requests that a supple- 
mental appropriation in the amount of $3,900 be made available to defray unan- 
ticipated expenditures resulting (1) from the Pay Raise Act of 1951 (Public Law 
201), (2) from fire damage, and (3) from failure of equipment. The present and 
revised budget estimates for fiscal year 1952 are compared below: 





j ' 


Present 1952 | Revised 1952 Poa 
estimate estimate Difference 


Rental income__-- S icssats anes ping detoaiac albouh ive taadate eee $56, 171 $56, 170 
Expenses: 


eins sei ts Maret aiats asa we ahi Bi LS 28, 712 30, 312 
ajor repairs and replacements __---....._.....---..-..-- 4, O88 6, 388 





32, 800 36, 700 
23, 370 | 19, 470 




















The extremely small size of operations under title I negates the possibility of 
the Authority absorbing within appropriated funds the $3,900 requested. Each 
of the three factors contributing to the requirement fer supplemental appro- 
priation are discussed below: 

(1) Approximately 5.8 man-years are utilized in the operation of title I prop- 
erties. This estimate is based upon man-year requirements to carry out our 
budget work program. All Authority employees are covered by the Civil Service 
Act and were accordingly granted salary increases under Public Law 201. The 
cost of the pay increases applicable to title I follows: 

Total increase 
Regular time (5.8 man-years) 
Overtime, regularly scheduled 
a Rags a os a 2,131 
To be absorbed ; Dé 


Additional requirement 


(2) On November 30, 1951, a dwelling unit located at 421 V Street was damaged 
by fire. The damage was repaired by Authority personnel at an approximate 
cost of $1,400 ($250 less than the lowest contract bid for the job). The Author- 
ity is not permitted to carry fire insurance on title I properties ; therefore, repair 
costs must be met from appropriated funds. 

(3) The coal-fired low-pressure steam boiler located in a nonresidential 
unit at Rupperts Court cracked during the week end of December 15, 1951. The 
structure is used by the Authority as a woodworking shop and $53.50 is deposited 
monthly into the Treasury as rent for the space. 

The damage is attributed to failure of the boiler to hold heat from Friday 
evening until Monday morning. Apparently water in the boiler froze and cracked 
the rear section. To replace the cracked section, boiler jacket, and necessary 
controls, plus alterations in coal storage space required to meet the District 
of Columbia code, would have cost approximately $600 and would not have 
removed the possibility of future breaks under similar conditions. 
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The Authority is replacing the entire boiler with a gas-fired hot-water system 
utilizing the existing unit heater at the same price as that estimated for repair 
to the original boiler. The gas company, however, requires a deposit of $300 
for extending a main to the shop, 280 feet. When additional hook-ups are made 
by other property owners, $218 per hook-up will be refunded until the deposit 
is returned. The gas-fired system will do away with any need for week-end 
servicing which would now be necessary with the old system. 


Summary 


Cost of Public Law 201 
EI EEA, PS ELI se EE SLC 
Replace equipment 


Total supplemental required 


Mr. Moore. $531. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had a total cost of $2,131, and you absorbed 
$531. You had a fire costing you $1,400, and you had a freeze as well 
as I remember. That was an expensive boiler which cost you $900? 

Mr. Moore. The boiler cost $600. The $900 includes a deposit of 
$300 with the gas company that will ultimately be returned. 


INSURANCE ON PROPERTIES 


Mr. Anprews. You do not carry insurance on the property ? 
Mr. Moore. We are not permitted to carry insurance on our title 1 
properties, since the Government acts as a self-insurer. 


FAR NORTHEAST CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Puitiires. We had a group of citizens in here, the Far North- 
east Citizens Association, who reported to this committee that the 
Government was engaged in one of its quiet operations of moving 
home owners, property owners, out of an area, so it could put in an 
expensive Federal development. Have you anything to do with that? 

Mr. Rine. I would say, sir, that the authority is planning a project 
in that area and that the acquisition and clearance of any dwellings 
occupied by home owners has been reduced to a very small number. 

Mr. Patties. Taking a man’s property for which he has paid, and 
on which he has paid to build a house, taking up the land right up to 
his back door, you do not think that is improper ¢ 

Mr. Rina. That would be improper, but that is certainly not the 
work the Authority is engaged in doing in that area. 

Mr. Puiiures. Whoever is responsible for doing it is. I am trying 
to find out if your agency is responsible. 

Mr. Rina. Our agency is engaged there. 

Mr. Pumps. How do you justify moving home owners, under the 
American system, who have bought their own land and built houses, 
good American citizens, how do you justify going out and condemning 
their properties and making them move out further and starting out 
again on less money, at relative values, than they have now? 

Then, you move in people, allegedly people out of slums who as a 
matter of fact rarely turn out to be people out of the slums. 

Mr. Rive. That question requires a careful and considered answer 
because it is déuble-batreled. ‘he Authority is at present engaged in 
a development of a project in the East Capitol Street area, which is, 
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as you say, sir, an area which has been developed in the past largely 
‘by home owners. 

Mr. Puiuiies. Some are very nice-looking houses. 

Mr. Rrxe. Yes. The Authority in carrying out the program in 
which it is now engaged has taken steps toward the acquisition of a 
site in that area. It is one of the few areas in which there is vacant, 
buildable land in the District: in other words—— 

Mr. Tuomas. May I interrupt you at that point? Has the acquisi- 
tion been approved by the Public Housing Administration yet ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has already been approved? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any other Jand that would serve the purpose 
a little farther out without ousting these home owners? 

Mr. Ring. We have not been able to find any such land, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Anprews. How many home owners will be affected ? 

Mr. Rina. Eight. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean displaced. When he said “affected” he 
meant how many are going to be built right up to them. 

Mr. Puiuures. One man who testified, for example, you evidently 
do not count. You are taking his land right up to the back door and 
putting cheap dwellings all around him, ruining the value of his 
property, but you are not condemning his house. 

Mr. Ring. In answer, I would say this: I do not know who appeared 
before the committee, and I certainly do not have before me a plat 
that would indicate the takings of the Authority, but I do know that 
in every case the planning of the Authority is undertaken with the 
approval of the District Commissioners, the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, and the Public Housing Administration. 

Mr. Puttuies. None of those three that you have named have shown 
any particular intelligence in the past in dispossessing home owners 
who, as I say, under the supposed rehabilitation program, rarely get 
an opportunity to rent or live in the area as it is reconstructed. This 
committee has fortunately been able to stop you in your efforts once 
or twice before, and I would hope that we would be able to stop you 
in this effort, although I do not know how at the moment. Some day 
I think the people in the District of Columbia are going to wake up 
to the fact that this Nation promised people the right to buy land 
and build houses. Then along comes something that you allege to 
be slum clearance which, as I say, I am in favor of, but 1 am certainly 
not in favor of moving out good home owners and putting in a slum- 
clearance project and making the home owners move miles farther 
out. Why do you not move the project 5 or 10 miles out? Why do 
vou always have to move nice homes away ¢ 

You look with such covetous eyes upon a place where you could 
build $15,000 or $20,000 homes. Why do you always have to look 
on those spots with covetous eyes, for slum clearance ? 

Mr. Rive. Of course, that is not what the Authority has done in the 
past, and it is not what it is doing in the present. 

Mr. Putuirs. One reason it did not do it in the past, for example 
in Marshall Heights, was because this subcommittee gave it publicity. 
Mr. Rine. The Authority had no project in Marshall Heights. 
Mr. Puuuires. Who had it out there? 


4 











Mr. Ring. That was being considered by the Redevelopment Land 
Agency, and I believe that the plan for the redevelopment of Mar- 
shall Heights was proposed by the Parks and Planning Commission. 

Mr. Puitiirs. That was Mr. Lansburgh. I remember that he came 
up here, and I asked him on the record if what he was intending to 
do was to move property owners who had no mortgages and no debts 
to give them a small amount of money which would be just enough 
for then to buy a piece of land, not an acre of land, in a new develop- 
ment, and then théy would have to*borrow to build a new house to 
replace what they now have debt-free. 

I remember Mr. Lansburgh’s reply was, “Well, we all have mort- 
gages, do we not?” JT never considered that a conclusive argument. I 
do not know whether you do or not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Phillips, the way the thing works is that Mr: 
Foley loaned the local authority money to buy the land and then Mr. 
Egan’s crowd comes in and works out a proposition with them to build 
public housing. That is the mechanics of the way it works. You 
have to have some money to buy this land, so you get that from Mr. 
Foley, and after you get the land set up you let Mr. Egan do business. 
He makes the loans, and you issue bonds or whatever route you want 
to finance it to build your housing unit. 

Mr. Rivne. Our loans, sir, come through title IIT of the Housing 
Act of 1949 from the Public Housing Administration. That covers 
both the acquisition of the site and the construction of the housing. 

Mr. Tuomas. In this particular project you have no slum clearance 
involved? 

Mr. Rrnc. There is no slum clearance involved. 

Mr. Pures. That is interesting, because I understood this was a 
slum-clearance project. 

Mr. Rivne. No, sir; this is not. 

Mr. Puixires. In other words, it has less justification than it had 
before ? 

Mr. Rive. I would not say that, sir. The purpose of this housing 
is to provide proper dwellings for low-income families, among whom 
are a great many veterans who at present are living in the slums of 
Washington. 

Mr. Puitires. What in the world would the housing authorities 
do if they did not have these veterans to hold up ali the time as reasons 
for their actions? 

Mr. Tomas. Are you unable to go a little further out and buy 
property less costly in a neighborhood where the people who are 
presently living there will not allege and claim that their property 
is cheapened by putting up public housing? 

Mr. Ring. I wish we could. As a matter of fact, we are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel in vacant buildable land at costs that can be 
afforded now. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. IT am not sure that is correct. I do not doubt your 
word, but our testimony in previous years has shown several areas 
suggested as alternative areas, where you would not be destroying 
good homes and the values of good homes. I think if you look back 
on our hearings for several years, because I do not have them in my 
mind now, you will find that they are identified by witnesses who said 
those places were available. They probably are not as desirable a 
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section of the District, but I am not sure.again that justifies removing 
home owners with good homes and putting in low-cost housing. 

Mr. Rivne. I can assure you, Mr. Phillips, that it is with the very 
greatest reluctance that the Authority would remove any home owners 
atall. Asa matter of fact, the takings in this area are very largely on 
vacant, unoccupied land, and certainly if there are questions of taking 
up to the back door, as I think you said—— 

Mr, Puuituirs. It is in the testimony. 

Mr. Rivne. Of some of the property owners, that. I believe is a ques- 
tion that the Authority ew be only too ready to attempt to work out 


in conference with the home owners of that area. We have had one or 
two conferences with them already, and I believe that there is a state- 
ment now in preparation being sent to them, and I believe also to the 
members of this subcommittee on that subject. That probably would 
be a great deal more informative than the informal statement I am 
making on the record this morning. 

Mr. Puuiuies. I do not want to take more time this morning. 


EMPLOYEES FOR WORK ON THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


Mr. Corron. Is it your agency, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, or the National Park Service that lends or is dele- 
gating some of its employees for work around the White House 
grounds? 

Mr. Moore. None of our employees is being so used. 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES OF WASHINGTON LIVING IN GOVERN MENT-OWNED 
UNITS 

Mr. Anprews. I have one question. What percentage of the low- 
income families of Washington are today living in Government-owned 
units, roughly ? 

Mr. Rrvc. I would not be able to give a rough percentage, but it is 
relatively small. We have all together in our permanent low-rent 
housing 3,244 units. There are living in the slums of Washington ap- 
proximately 40,000 families. 

Mr. Moore. Approximately 18 or 19 percent of the low-income fami- 
lies of Washington are living in Government-owned units. This in 
cludes tenants of war-housing properties. 

Mr. Anprews. That concerns low-rent housing units ? 

Mr. Moore. No. In low-rent housing units the number would be less 
than 10 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Frepruary 25, 1952. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR 
BRIG. GEN. LOUIS H. RENFROW, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
LT. COL. BERNARD T. FRANCK III, LEGISLATIVE AND LIAISON 


OFFICER 
MAJ. CHARLES W. MALLENDER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. We will come to order. 
We have with us today the Selective Service System who are appear- 
ing in connection with a supplemental estimate for 1952 of $38,415,000 
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as contaied in House Document No. 348. It is nice to see our distin- 
guished friend, General Hershey, the Director; General Renfrow, the 
De — Director; Colonel Franck, the legislative and liaison officer; 
and Major Mallender, the budget officer. 

General, if you or General Renfrow have a statement for us we will 
be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hersury. I want to say briefly that we are here for five 
reasons: The first reason is about $416,000 worth to try to pay the 
classified people who were raised by the Pay Raise Act. Two hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand dollars is the second reason, to pay the un- 
classified people what they would have normally gotten had they been 
classified if we were authorized to do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the people working in the local boards? 

General Hersney. Local boards; yes, sir. 

The third item is the combined one, foreign registration, and the 
conscientious-objector program, $172,000. The order was issued on 
that program February 20, last Wednesday. We are asking for $22,000 
to register Americans abroad, and $150,000 to operate the program 
for somewhere between 5,000 and 8,000 conscientious objectors who 
last year were made liable for work of national importance. Hereto- 
fore they had been wholly deferred. 

Our fourth reason is the addition in selective travel due primarily 
to two main reasons, (a) that we are inducting somewhat over 100,000 
more than we planned on, that is, than we asked money for, and, 
secondly, due to the fact that the rejection rate has been even higher 
than we anticipated. 

We have had to spend more money, for selectee travel in order to 
vet more people to the induction stations so that enough could be 
found suitable. This is also complicated by the recruiting which 
goes on after the individual has been sent up to the examining sta- 
tion, where we used our money, and then they were found see ag 
and then later enlisted. We have to duplicate. So our number of 
people examined has materially increased. 

The fifth reason is to have additional funds for National head- 
quarters and State headquarters due to the establishment of critical 
cccupation lists and all of the preliminary work toward building up 
un apprentice program, all the preliminary work that went into sev- 
eral of these projects that are now becoming realities. With the num- 
‘ers of things we have had to do we cannot run either National head- 
quarters or State headquarters with less people than we have now, 
and we are in a rather critical position because if we do not get this 
fifth item of some $186,000 for National headquarters and $1,026,000 
for State headquarters, we are going to be faced, around the Ist of 
May, with rather materially reducing the number of individuals that 
we have at present. 

For instance, we figure that out of 1,864 positions in State head- 
quarters that. the most we could possibly have would be 806. Obvi- 
ously we could not operate at that number. So we are asking for a 
‘otal of $8,415,000 for the projects that I have listed, and I hope by 
only emphasizing the dire necessity that I can leave more emphasis 
on my words than if I had too many words. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that it? 
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General Hersuey. That is it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record will you 
insert pages 1 and 2? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


There is presented herewith justification for a supplemental request for funds 
totaling $3,415,000 with which to operate the Selective Service System during 
the balance of the fiscal year 1952. This request was made necessary due to 
several reasons, each of which will be discussed briefly in this statement and 
more in detail in the justification fhat follows. 

1. Funds are requested with which to augment the original appropriation in 
the amount of the mandatory pay raises given to classified employees in con- 
formity with the provisions of Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress (see 
p. 21). 

2. In anticipation of favorable legislative authority being passed by Congress 
funds are requested with which to grant retroactive pay increases to unclassified 
employees (see p. 22). 

3. Funds are requested with which to operate a foreign registration and a 
conscientious-objector program. Neither of these programs were provided for 
in the original 1952 budget estimate. Attention is invited to the justification 
for the conscientious-objector program. It will be noted that no provision is 
made for the pay for registrants assigned to work projects. While this does 
not affect the work programs in non-Federal agencies it does have a decided 
effect on work programs in Federal agencies. If Federal agencies do not have 
funds available for this purpose they would necessarily have to be eliminated 
from consideration in the utilization of the registrants. This would limit the 
employment field considerably. Indications now point to a waning of enthusi- 
astic willingness to participate in the program by non-Federal agencies. These 
matters are called to your attention to acquaint you with the difficulties to be 
encountered in carrying out such a program and to apprise you of the limited 
number of agencies that may be found willing and financially able to par- 
ticipate. The program will, however, be prosecuted to the extent possible within 
the work projects found available and funds appropriated (see pp. 23 and 24). 

4. Supplemental funds are requested for the expense of selectee travel. This 
request made necessary due to the number of men required by the Armed Forces 
having exceeded the original estimate made by the Department of Defense and 
used as a basis for estimating funds required in the original 1952 budget esti- 
mate (see p. 39). 

5. Supplemental funds are also requested for national and State administra- 
tion. Drastic reductions were made by Congress in the 1952 request for funds 
and specific limitations placed on the amounts that could be used for national 
and State administration. It is assumed that Congress had in mind the adjust- 
ing of administrative costs with the then known workload. Simultaneously 
with the reduction in funds this agency was given increased workloads thereby 
making it impossible to carry out both mandates. Supplemental funds are there- 
fore requested (see p. 42). 

There follows detailed justification for the funds requested. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. I believe you are seeking a supplemental of $3,415,- 
000, and it is broken down in its component parts to Pay Act costs of 
$416,000 for classified personnel, the proposed Pay Act increase for 
nonclassified workers of $237,000, and you want to set up a new unit, 
foreign registration program, of $22,000, and a conscientious objectors’ 
program, new unit, $150,000; selectee travel, $1,878,000; and you want 
an additional $186,000 for national administration, planning, training, 
and records management, and $1,026,000 for State administration, 
planning, training, and record servicing. This makes a total of 
$3,415,000. 





INCREASING NUMBER OF SELECTEES 


I note that for the fiscal year 1952 you are increasing the selectees 
from 300,000 to 400,000, and that is a matter controlled by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and not by your own agency. I note the reason for 
your travel increase is that for every 3,000 selectees sent to an induc- 
tion center you get 2,000 of them back; is that correct ¢ 

General Hersuey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you get only one out of every three? 

General Hersuey. That is correct, and that js net, because the 
recruiting then comes out of that one, so I must say that we have 
that problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that due to physical defects and mental ? 

General Hersury. Two-thirds due to mental and physical defects; 
yes, sir. 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, PLANNING, TRAINING, AND RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record, Mr. Reporter, insert page 
17, dealing with the national administration, planning, training, and 
records management. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Project 10—Summary by objective classification 
oy ee 

952 pres- : a 

Pr nd ceed. 1952 revised 1952 dif- 

able : estimate ferences 


Personal services $1, 273, 800 $1, 478, 5A4 +$204, O4 

Travel 80, 000 S1, 980 +1, 980 
Transportation of things 30, 000 30, 000 
Communication services 40), 000 11, 000 +1, 000 
Rents and utility services 17, 000) 17, 000 | 
Printing and reproduction 360, 000 264, 000 | 
Other contractual services 10, 000 13, 000 | 
Supplies and materials 86, 000 86, 000 | 
Equipment 11, 400 11.460 | 

) ‘Taxes and assessments 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 


+4, 060 
000 


Total. : 1, 913, 000 | 2, 127, 944 +214, 944 
ass revised supplemental required for pay increases- —57, 000 | +57, 000 


Total available for obligation - _ -- ese | 1, 856, 000 2, 127, 944 +271, 044 


Mr. THomas. This shows that you want an increase of, well, you 
have here on this justification $271,944, but the justifications show 
$186,000. 

Major Mauienper. That, sir, includes the othergprogram, such as 
part of the conscientious program. 

Mr. THomas. You mean a pro rata part is charged to this/ 

Major Matienper. Yes. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION, PLANNING, TRAINING, AND RECORDS SERVICING 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, insert page 18 dealing with State ad- 
ministration, planning, training, and records servicing, which shows 
an increase of $1,426,099. I presume that is an increase of $400,000 
over your justification ¢ 


ques oo 0 
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(The information referred to is.as follows :) 


Project 20—-Summary by objective classification 








1952 Rieck 1952 revised | 1952 differ- 
vailable estimate ence 








—— ae 

























Ql WPasmemel abr whens. ick iin dk ibd deh es si $5, 910, 800 $6,967,019 | +$1,056, 219 
Pt PI 1h on nn alinnonp hin netbth tnaksnebhtecthtbanonent 393, 000 419, 880 +26, 8x0 
03 Transportation of things. -..............-....+....--.-.--- 14,000 14,000}... 

04 Communication services.-.................-......-.----..- 200, 000 202, 000 +2, 000 
ee ES eee 32, 200 32,200 |......_- 

@7 Other contractual services : 50, 000 See 

08 Supplies and materials_- : 75, 000 75,000 |........ 
eS ee ea ee ee ee ee An 100, 000 ‘| eae 
I netic pon ntcsnencceessvcccetees= 20, 000 i , area 








5 REET ToL ee SMD CENT PRET 0 Peep en © meee REE \ m 5 +1, 085, O09 
iionadune ROO Nevedeciactckad +341, 000 


LOSE) TEES DE ae Oe i 7, 880, +1, 426, 099 

















Major MaLiLenDeR. The same is true there. 





REGISTRATION, 





CLASSIFICATION, AND INDUCTION 





Mr. THomas. Insert page 19, “Registration, classification, and 4 
duction,” and this is the local boards, which shows an increase of $ 
698,957, of which $237,000 is for the pay increase of the clerks of i 
local boards, and incidentally, they are the only paid employees of the 
local boards; is that correct ? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 









Project 30—Summary by objective classification 





1952 presently! 1952 revised | 1952 dif 
available | estimate | ference 

















1 Personal services $15,821,500 | $14, 324, 957 $+$503, 457 
E 02 Travel: 
‘ Administrative travel 296, 500 206, 500 
: Selectee travel 3, 369, 000 4, 747, 000 +1, 378, 00 
Conscientious objector travel | | 38, 500 +3*, 5M) 
03 Transportation of things 65, 000 65, 000 
04 Communication services 360, 000 340, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 486, 000 386, 000 — 10), 00) 
07 Other contractual services: 
Other____. 86, 500 y0, 500 +4, 1K 
Student testing ‘progr: 1m 589, 000 | ASD, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 94, 500 94, 500 
99 Equipment 100, 000 25, 000 — 75, (WK 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 236, 500 | 186, 500 — FA), (1H 





Total__. EA RA) a ee TR ewe ping cw n apa 21, 504, 500 2, 2» 3, 457 7 +i, 698, 9 





General Hersuty. That is correct. There are two or three other 
items. 

Mr. Tromas. You have conscientious-objector travel charged . 
here $38,500. Is the administration for that proposed new group of 
$150,000 travel charged in here? 

General Hersney. Part of that is charged against State and part 
against National headquarters. That is travel that is charged against 
the local board, but the administrative costs are charged on the other 
two levels. 












5, 090 
1, 000 


5, O99 
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SPECIAL BOARDS 


Mr. Tuomas. We will insert page 20, which shows an increase of 
£18,000, and that is due to the pay increase there ? 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Project 40—Summary by objective classification 


| 
1952 | 1952 
i 1952 
| preserrtly revised F ; 
| available estimate difference 





Personal services eiieta%s $223, 500 
Travel... : 100, 000 
Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Other contractua! services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment... ._...-.-- 

Taxes and assessments 


Total_. ; ane : ivr : ad 
Less revised supplemental required for pay increases_._.__| +$18, 000 


Total available for obligation... __._- [ 339, +18, C00 





General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 
SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR COST OF PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Tuomas. Your pay increases of $416,000 are broken down, and 
we will insert the table at the bottom of page 21, namely, National 
administration, $57,000; State administration, $341,000; and special 
boards, $18,000. That gives us a total of $416,000. Have you 
absorbed any part of that $416,000 ? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

National administration, ete____. see gedit ¢ ~. $57, 000 


State administration, etc__- 341, 000 
Special boards___-_~ eT ae SUITS a _. 18, 000 


PORE eit oS a4 faethe nies asst id PenbpePn 416, 000 

Major MaLLenper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Rather, have you absorbed any part of your total pay 
costs ¢ 

Major MALLENDER. We have. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much ¢ 

Major Matienper. The total costs are $481,000 or $65,000 that has 
been absorbed. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has there been any legislation approved yet looking 
to this $237,000 retroactive pay increase for the unclassified employees. 
namely, the employees of the boards? 

Major Matienper. It was understood that the Bureau of the Budget 
was introducing legislation authorizing that. 


’ FOREIGN REGISTRATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. For foreign registration program here you have for 
personal services, $18,000; printing and reproduction, $1,000; reim- 
bursement to State Department, $3,000. That gives a total cost of 
§22,000. Why can the State Department not absorb this? 
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General Hersuey. They are absorbing all but $3,000. Major Mal- 
lender, we are registering what ? What ; is the total number? 
Mr. THomas. Between 20,000 and 30,000 persons. 
General Hersuey. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomas. We will insert page 23 in the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 





FOREIGN REGISTRATION PROGRAM 





The President has indicated his desire that arrangements be made for the 
registration of all male citizens of the United States who are of draft age and 
are presently residing in foreign countries. Regulations have been drafted and 
are now awaiting approval of the President. 

The proposed program will consist, for the present, of registration and Classi- 
fication without physical examination or induction. Those registrants classified 
as I~A will be reported as “I-A not examined.” 

Arrangements have been negotiated with the State Department to carry out 
the work of registration and the transmittal of correspondence. The Selective 
Service System is to reimburse the State Department for its expenses in con- 
nection with the program. 

The State Department has estimated that the registration should include be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 persons. The State Department will carry on the regis- 
tration throughout the world, and all registrations will be forwarded by the 
Department direct to the national headquarters of Selective Service. National 
headquarters will then transmit the cards to the appropriate State headquarters 
according to the home addresses shown on the cards. If a registrant has no home 
address within the United States then the card will be forwarded to the District 
of Columbia headquarters, where a special local board will be established for 
handling such cases. : 

When the cards are received by the State headquarters they will then be fur- 
ther distributed to the appropriate local board of jurisdiction in the area wherein 
the registrant’s home is located and will there be processed. All correspondence 
from the local boards will be directed through State headquarters, from there 
through national headquarters, and from national headquarters to the State 
Department for final transmittal to the registrant. 

The local boards will be required to prepare a registration card from informa- 
tion taken from the registration questionnaire; to prepare a registration certifi- 
cate; to set up a cover sheet ; to process the classification questionnaire; and to 
prepare any necessary correspondence relative to the registration. It is estimated 
the program will require 6 months for completion, 4 of which are provided for 























herein. 
Funds required for this program are estimated as follows: 
ee? eae ae $18, 000 
Peintine S20 FeprOUnCtiGh..<. oats e ee eenere sn 1, 000 


Reimbursement to State Department__-.___-------------- 


General Hersnery. The State Department gets only $3,000 of it. 
Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 
General Hersuey. Of the $ $3,000 I think that is en the basis of 10 
cents or something apiece. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees do you have here that will be 
engaged in this work? 

General Hersury. Do you have that? 

Major Matrenver. Those are temporary employees that will be 
there for 6 months. 

Mr. Thomas. How was this handled in World War II? 

General Herstizy. We hired the State Department to handle the 
registration and processing outside the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Could not the State Department do all this work for 
you and absorb it?) They have the organization there. 
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General Hersuey. I do not know. 
Mr. Tuomas. They like to be paid? 
General Hersuey. Always. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. With regard to the conscientious objector program, 
Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record insert page 24. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR PROGRAM 


Section 6 (j) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended 
(Public Law 51, 82d Cong., approved June 19, 1951), on the subject of defer- 
ments and exemptions, and under the heading of conscientious objectors, reads 
in part as follows: 

“Any person Claiming exemption * * * shall, if he is found to be conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in such noncombatant service, in lieu of such 
induction, be ordered by his local board, subject to such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, to perform for a period prescribed in section 4 (b) 
such civilian work contributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest as the local board may deem appropriate and any such person who 
knowingly fails or neglects to obey any such order from his local board shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of section 12 of this title, to have knowingly failed or 
neglected to perform a duty required of him under this title.” 

Section 4 (b) provides for a period of active training and service of 24 con- 
secutive months. Section 12 provides the penalties for failure to comply with 
the requirements of the act. 

The proposed regulations prepared for Presidential approval define the types 
of civilian work to be performed as follows: 

(a) Employment by the United States Government, or by a State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States or by a political subdivision thereof, or by 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) Emplyment by a nonprofit organization, association, or corporation which 
is primarily engaged either in a charitable activity conducted for the benefit 
of the general public or in carrying out a program for the improvement of the 
public health or welfare, including educational and scientific activities in sup- 
port thereof, when such activity or program is not principally for the benefit of 
the members of such organization, association, or corporation, or for increasing 
the membership thereof. 

Except as provided in subparagraph ()) of paragraph (1) of this section, work 
in private employment shall not be considered to be appropriate civilian work 
to be performed in lieu of induction into the Armed Forces by registrants who 
have been Classified in class I-0. 

Although the University Military Training and Service Act, as amended, does 
not prohibit registrants from being assigned or ordered to national work camps, 
it was the decision of the congressional conferees that such camps would not 
be established. 


Mr. Tuomas. I will read the pertinent section. 


Any person claiming exemption * * * shall, if he is found to be consci- 
entiously opposed to participation in such noncombatant service, in lieu of such 
induction, be ordered by his local board, subject to such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, to perform for a period prescribed in section 4 (b) such 
civilian work contributing to the maintenance of the national health, safety or 
interest as the local board may deem appropriate, and any such person who know- 
ingly fails or neglects to obey any such order from his local board shall be 
deemed, for the purposes of section 12 of this title, to have knowingly failed or 
neglected to perform a duty required of him under this title. 


In other words, you are going to put these people now on the Fed- 
eral payroll? If they do not go on the Federal payroll they will go 
on the State or charitable? If it is State or charitable, those organiza- 


tions pay the salaries, and if they go on the Federal payroll the Fed- 
eral Government pays them ? 
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General Hersuey. That is right, except at the present time there js 
no provision made to pay them, and therefore one of the first comp!i- 
cations we are in is that the National Government is not prepared to 
hire them. 


Mr. Tuomas. The National Government is not very anxious to vet 
them? 


General Hersney. No. Of course, a great many other people are 
not. We are in a new field. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, insert page 30 in the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR PROGRAM 


A new form for conscientious objectors will be devised, and will have a section 
for recording work experience and training which will be the basis for job classi- 
fication. Local boards should encourage the registrant to submit three types of 
work he wishes to do and for which he is qualified. The local board will then 
be relieved of the responsibility of selecting and ordering him to a position which 
may not fit his qualifications or meet with the approval of the agency to which 
he is directed. 

During the last operation all State-controlled projects were self-sustaining and 
presented no problem. Selective service at that time was given some appropria- 
tions for Federal projects, but it was inadequate, and in order to operate the 
whole program the National Service Board for Religious Objectors, voluntaril) 
assisted by financing and administering part of the responsibilities. It has been 
administratively determined that the operation now planned must be adminis- 
tered by the Selective Service System and the Federal Government will not 
finance any State-controlled or nonprofit organizations. 

Realizing that many of the I-O registrants are as strongly opposed to engaging 
in what is commonly called defense work as they are military service, it will be 
the policy of selective service to choose projects as unrelated to a war effort as 
possible which are operated through agencies distinctly civilian in character. 
The determination of the character of work the registrant will do is the respon- 
sibility of the employer at the place of employment, with the Director of Selective 
Service coordinating the over-all program. 

All registrants in class I-W will be under the supervision of the agencies 
operating the work project. The State director of the State in which the work 
project is located will have charge of all phases that are the responsibilities of 
selective service. 

When a I-W registrant is arrested for violation of local, State. or Federa! 
criminal statutes other than the selective-service law, the responsible official at 
the work project will make a full and immediate report to the State director of 
selective service. Upon receipt of the facts concerning such arrest and its dis- 
position the State director of selective service will determine whether to submit 
the case to the registrant’s local board with a request that the registrant's 
classification be reopened and considered anew. 

When a I-W registrant departs or absents himself from duty without authority 
reports will be made by the employer to the State director. If, after investiga- 
tion of the case, it is established that the registrant has knowingly failed or 
neglected to perform a duty required of him, the State director will make a 
report thereof to the Department of Justice. 


Mr. Tuomas. How many of them do you have? Around 5,000? Is 
that correct? 

General Hersuey. We had 8,000, but we are losing them because 
there are more people being deferred occupationally ; the father pro- 
gram is cutting into it, somewhere between 4,000 and 5,000 will prob- 
ably be what we will have to assign. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean you have a total of 8,000, but you will onl; 
call up 5,000? 

General Hersuey. We hope that before we go through with it there 
will be reclassifying, that will take care of 3,000 or 4,000. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Personal services, $72,640, that is how you arrived at 
that figure? 

General Hersnry. That includes what we have in both National 
headquarters and State headquarters. 

Major Matienper. Page 35. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then you will have conscientious objectors, $38,500, 
and administrative travel, $26,880. You will have more administra- 
tive people traveling than—well, just about as many as you will have 
conscientious objectors ? 

General Hersuey. In theory the conscientious objectors should not 
have any money to travel. Originally we thought we would try to 
make them travel without funds, but if you order them to go some- 
where and work and they do not have the money you have a problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the defect of the law. Why should they be 
paid out of the Federal funds? Ifa man is a pretty good machinist 
why should he not pay for his own way ¢ 

General Hersney. In the first place, we are in the position of assign- 
ing them to work, because if they stay at home and do exactly what 
they have been doing, granting they could not get deferment for occu- 
pational reasons, then we are letting the man do it in lieu of induction 
because, remember, what he was going to do was in lieu of his induction. 
If a man is going to stay home in lieu of induction we will be in an 
indefensible position; therefore, we have to assign him somewhere 
to a place that becomes sacrificial of him doing something in lieu of 
induction. 

Mr. Tuomas. The way you are going to chase him now is put him 
on the Federal payroll. 

Mr. Yates. What will be the pay—Army pay or the going pay of 
the Federal Government for the job? 

General Hersney. There again when we follow the Executive order 
we find there are people in Government who do not like the idea of 
slaves and debasing the wage schedule and compelling a man to work 
for the Government or anybody else at less than the going wage: there- 
fore, the Executive order provides for going wage. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no money in here to pay them their salaries? 

General Hersuery. That is right. That $38,000 was so that when we 
order a man somewhere and he has no funds, at least we could 
transport him so that he could not use that as a defense. 

Mr. THomas. Why are these other items here, such as the $4,000? 

Major Matienper. In case of any of them being injured. 

Mr. Tuomas. This $150,000 is purely conjectural at this stage of 
the game? 

General Hersuey. Yes. In fact, the whole program is just that. 
We are tackling a pretty difficult proposition. Six months ago we 
had a lot more demand for these people, their endeavors, than we have 
now. We have seen the requests for them fade during the last 6 
months, and at the rate it is going I am not sure what I am going to 
do, but T still have a congressional injunction that these people have 
to do something. 

Mr. Tomas. How did you arrive at the $28,000 administrative 
— i gad conscientious objector? That is out of proportion. 
is 1t not! 

General Hersury. Do you think the 28 is too low? Tet us take a 
case out in Angola, Ind. You go out there and if the CO refuses to 
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take anything offered to him by the board and the board refuses to take 
anything from him, we will have to send somebody up to headquarters. 
Whatever they did would probably be better for society than to have 
them in the penitentiary. Yet you are dealing with a very special 
group of people, they have definite ideas about what they will do and 
what they will not do. Even if the State headquarters, the Director 
of Selective Service, has to be prepared to see if we can straighten it 
out. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why not let the local people take care of them ? 

General Hersury. How? Congress did not say the local people 
should; shall we? 


SELECTEE PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS BEFORE TRAVEL 


Mr. Yares. With respect to the travel for the selectees, you stated 
that two-thirds are rejected; why can the same tests not be given 
before they undertake their travel so that by the time they get to 
the receiving stations, presumably there is a determination as to their 
acceptability ? 

General Hersurey. Because the Congress in 1940 and again in 
1948 and 1951 delegated completely to the Armed Forces the right 
to say whether or not a man is acceptable. 

Mr. Tuomas. The point Mr. Yates is raising is why can it not be 
done ? 

Mr. Yates. Before they travel ? 

General Hersury. Because the Armed Forces at the present time 
are having difficulty maintaining 74 induction centers. You would 
have to have 4,000 bases to do the examinations. We have to send 
the people to the station. Obviously we would be happy if they 
would send visiting teams or any other way to come to our local 
boards, but the Armed Forces has been a year and a half trying to 
set up their examining stations. If they cannot set up 74 I do not 
believe they would do much with 4,000. Even if it were 2,000, that 
would take care of it, by assuming that in large cities you could take 
care of a dozen or two dozen boards with one station. We have 3,200 
counties. There isthe problem you are up against in trying to examine 
at the local sation. 

Mr. Yares. What about a community such as Chicago that has 
Fort Sheridan and Great Lakes close by? Why can’t they be ex- 
amined at such places? 

General Hersury. Your rejection is done in Chicago for not only 
Chicago area, but probably at least halfway down into Illinois. 

Mr. Yates. Where is the bulk of the travel; is it from rural areas 
to some receiving station ? 

General Hersuey. Of course, one of the things that makes dis- 
proportionate the travel is when you order somebody out of the 
eastern part of South Dakota clear up to Fargo or St. Paul, because 
it costs us a lot of money to get one man in. That tends to raise the 
10-cent or 15-cent or 25-cent fare that you have for the people in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, and places like that. 

In your normal rural areas of Iowa we figure $2. That is a pretty 
modest sum when you run into some people where it costs many, 
many times that. But the travel is from the local board to the place 
where the Armed Forces run an examination. 
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Mr. ‘THomas. I am like Congressman Yates. It looks to me like 
the Army ought to be able to make some kind of arrangement with 
local doctors to examine and pass on these boys and save all this 
travel money. ‘The Veterans’ Administration goes on the outside and 
spends about $50 or $60 million a year with local doctors and dentists 
getting them to examine and treat veterans in addition to the 2,000 or 
3,000 doctors they have in the hospitals. 

General Hersuey. There is one way it could be handled very quick- 
ly, if the Congress will say that the selective service is responsible for 
the acceptance. We got at one time somewhere around 8,000,000 
physical examinations performed, they happened to be for nothing, I 
do not know whether we could do that many again. I do not have any 
hesitancy in believing that some one else can examine them, 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have to change the basic act. If the Army 
will go on the outside if they do not have the military personnel to do 
the examining in the local towns and communities, they certainly can 
make arrangements with the local doctors. 

Mr. Yates. What about the Veterans’ Administration doctors ? 

General Renrrow. They will not accept them. They must be done 
by their own doctors or they will not accept the findings of the doctors. 

“Mr. Yates. Would it not be a lot cheaper to permit the Army to 
hire some doctors and station them at critical points ? 

General Renrrow. They do not have the doctors. Even in the case 
of military men making these examinations, these are civilians on 
per diem. 

Mr. Yates. Civilian doctors employed by the Army ? 

General Renrrow. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Even in the 74 stations? 

General Renrrow. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, they will use the same doctors whom 
they hire one day and accept their findings and refuse to recognize 
the validity of their examinations if done by the same doctors at a 
place like the VA? 

General Renrrow. That is correct. 

Mr. Yates. I think that is silly. It is ineredible. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR PROGRAM 


Mr, Puitiurs. We can divide the conscientious objectors into two 
broad groups, first those who belong to religious organizations or sects 
which, as a part of a religious belief, are opposed to war. You men- 
tioned the Church of the Latter Day Saints, the Quakers, Seventh 
Day Adventists, and so on. 

Then outside of that you have individuals who have decided on their 
own initiative that they are conscientious objectors. In World War I, 
Alvin York, went in as a conscientious objector and came out with the 
record of the war for killing and capturing Germans. 

In the groups with which I have sympathy, and of which I have six 
generations in my own family, there is a further division. Most of 
these are willing to serve, but they do not want to be put in a combat 
battalion. They will drive ambulances, they will go in the Medical 
Corps, but their religious beliefs prevent them from killing. What I 
cannot understand is why we have to have the remaining individuals 
preferential treatment through better jobs, pay their way to new jobs, 
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and do all that. Why do we not put them into uniform, or if you 
want into a distinctive uniform, and put them into work battalions’ 

General Hersuey. Your division is pretty good. 

General Renrrow. This 8,000 will not go into service. You are 
talking about I-AO’s. They will go in and serve. That is not in- 
volved here. 

General Hersuery. Those are the Seventh Day Adventists, they will 
zo right into service. 

Mr. Puiiuips. I know that very well. What I am talking about is 
the man who, because of his refusal to bear arms, is given preferential 
treatment over all other citizens of the United States. You get him a 
good job and pay his way. I do not understand that philosophy. 

Now I am from a Mennonite family of six generations in this coun- 
try, even though I am not one myself. I do not think this idea is com- 
ing out of the sect itself. 

General Hersury. The Mennonites and Brethren and Quakers and 
Friends, the majority of the members will not only fight but they 
will not belong to an organization whose primary job is fighting. One 
of the things we come up against with those creeds is that they not only 
will not fight but they will not belong to anything that is in the national 
defense set-up because they are conscientious objectors to war. 

Mr. Puitites. On that basis they cannot work in a factory. 

Mr. Yares. On that basis they cannot work in any part of the 
United States, engaged in the defense effort. 

General Hersney. They will not work in a munitions factory. 

Mr. Yares. Will they work in construction of public projects! 

General Hersuey. It depends on what the project is for. You have 
several people that if you were starting to build a building, say a 
school building, the day they found out that that outfit has a war con- 
tract they would quit work. 

General Renrrow. The solution of this, Mr. Phillips, was the estab- 
lishment of camps for these people where we could put them in camps 
and loan them to the Interior Department and the Agriculture De- 
partment for projects that they had. But the Congress in its legisla- 
tive history said we should not establish camps. ° 

General Hersury. During the war we had camps and did not pay 
them. 

Mr. Prius. They should not pav more than a man gets in service. 

General Renrrow. We cannot make a man live in a town, eat, and 
sleep there, and pay him the same pay that the enlisted man gets. You 
immediately run into the law, particularly if they are working for 
private industry. 


RELEASE FROM THE ARMED FORCES DUE TO ILLNESS OR INJURY IN FAMILY 


Mr. Putiiips. Did you get a letter from me the other day in regard 
to turning down requests for relief this year? I said that I had been 
sending these cases over to you after we had carefully sifted them, 
and I thought it would be just as well, as a matter of policy, to have 
you let me say that your policy is to turn them all down. 

Colonel Franck. Of course, we did not turn down any of those cases. 

General Hersney. We are responsible, I guess. 

Mr. Puinuirs. They were turned down. We have one farmer wit! 
a broken back whose 60-year-old wife is running the tractor, and a 
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brother is in the service. He asked you to send home the boy who has 
knowledge of farming. 

General Hersuey. Is he in the service? 

Mr. Purirs. Yes. 

General Hersney. We cannot send them home, but we could recom- 
mend that they be sent home. 

Mr. Puiuips. My office tells me that for some peculiar reason all 
this backs up against your agency. 

General Hersuey. It always does because we are a pretty convenient 
one for the Army to say that we would do it, and we did not want to 
take the men even when they did send them. The only place we could 
have anything to do with that is that if we recommended that he not be 
discharged your criticism is all right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Supposing they recommended, what would the armed 
services do? 

General Hersuey. They do whatever they please. 

Mr. Putturprs. The cases that have come to you from my office are 
limited, but there are several cases where the local farm committee 
has recommended otherwise and yet you have taken them in. The 
two that have disturbed me most are cases where, in the last war, the 
Army would have flown the man home and now we cannot even get 
him out because of illness or injury in the family. 

General Renrrow. Would you let us have those names? 

Mr. Puuuirs. I believe you already have them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that all, gentlemen ? 

General Renrrow. May we call your attention before we leave to 
two paragraphs on page 7 of the communication that came from the 
President regarding limitation of funds? 

Mr. Tuomas. We have already read it. 

' Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Hersnry. Thank you. 
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Maritime TRAINING 


_Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen we have with us this afternoon the Mari- 

time Adminstration seeking a supplemental amount for maritime 
training for 1952, and a language change, which are contained in 
House Document No. 348. We have our distingushed friend, Admiral 
Cochrane, here. Admiral, do you have a statement for us? 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Admiral Cocurane. I do not, Mr. Chairman, but I think I can 
summarize very quickly why we are back again so soon on two items, 
one of which financially is rather small in scope, $55,000 in maritime 
training, and the other a language change. The problem involved in 
maritime training stems from the fact that we have a separate appro- 
priation of $3,724,500, which is very tight in its coverage of the 
work that has to be done, which we have obligated most completely. 

Mr. Tuomas. The $55,000 consists of personal services, $30,500, and 
other expenses, $24,500; and you have $20,000 for certain training 
activities, and a repair item here of I believe $15,000. The Pay Aci 
is $20,000? 

Admiral Cocnrane. That is correct, sir. $20,000 for training, $15. 
000 for repairs, and $20,000 for the Pay Act, total $55,000. 






REPAIRS AND PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your repairs; you have a repair item of 
$15,000 ? 
Admiral Cocnranr. That came as a result of a storm in San Fran- 
cisco which washed away part of the property at Alameda and has 
jeopardized the rest of the property there. 
Mr. Tomas. That is $15,000, and then you got an increase in per- 
sonal services of $30,500. 
Admiral Cocurane. That is correct. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Then you have another item of other expenses, $24,500? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is the item which goes along with per- 
sonal services which covers subsistence and other expenses for the 
training of trainees. The $55,000 total breaks down into $30,500 for 
personal services and $24,500 for all other expenses. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES» 


Mr. Tuomas. 87.5 cents a day. How many trainees are you going 
to have? 

Admiral Cocurane. With these funds we will carry through a 
total of about 186 additional men over a period of 3 months. Of 
course, there are some expenses in connection with supplies and mate- 
rials for training and for laundry and housekeeping expenses in con- 
nection with housing these people. They are not paid any fee while 
they are in training. 


PAY ACT INCREASE 





Mr. Tuomas. How many employees do you have here, $20,000 worth 
of pay increase ? 

ideoival Cocurane. That is intended to cover a total of eight men, 
but only two man-years because it only covers a period of 3 months. 
It consists of five instructors, one clerical, one recordkeeping, and 
one barracks maintenance. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Lam talkingabout your pay increase of $20,000. That 
seems as though it is out of line. You do not have that many civilian 
employees,do.you?, You have pay increase for civil-service employees, 
increased granted under Public Law 201 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, 20,000. 

Admiral Cocurave. That is the over-all pay increase for the whole 
staff of approximately 60 civilian employees which picks up the 10- 
percent increase allowed last year. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the total cost of the pay increase for the 
maritime-training unit? 

Admiral Cocurane. It was $22,900 for the whole year. 





REPAIR 





Mr. Tuomas. How do you break down this $15,000 for your repairs 
Bi here? ; : 

Admiral Cociurane. It is entirely the supplying of the cheapest 
grade of rip-rap, which is in the main waste concrete. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
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a Mr. Tuomas. We will insert pages 1, 2, and 3 in the record at this 
» point. 
= (The information referred to is as follows:) 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
H. Doe. 348 


Maritime training 










I a ad Ig ei eke wip pint diesel eae $3, 724. 500 
Direct obligations to Dec. 31, 1951__--____________ i wleaalicaasikinse ss cutee $1, 897, 350 
Direct expenditures to Dec. 31, 1951__------____--_-______________ $1, 584, 421 










Budget estimate next fiscal year_______.______-__ eens tcsngthate Csaba shen $3, 800, 000 

; meawess cor e-memens trom Agr. 1. IO oo ie ime tone $55, 000 
2 Direct employment : 

Average number, current appropriation_____-___ sicesainhasapeck: <del te 7543.9 

Number involved this estimate (2 man-years)_ ~~~ ~~ _______ 8 

Actual employment, Dec. 31, 1951__-_---________ fl} MELA RACERS 515 


+ Average direct employment of 543.9 includes 6.5 man-years reimbursable from non- 
Federal. sources which are being added in the latter half of fiscal year 1952, and provides 
for declining employment of from 568 at the beginning to 519 at the end of fiscal year 
1952. 













PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 





FUNDS 





|. Refresher training courses for radio, engine, and deck officers to alleviate 
shortages in these skilled ratings, $20,000. 
2. Emergency repairs due to storm damage to the property of United States 
= Maritime Service Training Station, Alameda, Calif., $15,000. 
ES 3. Pay increases for civil-service employees granted under Public Law 201, 
‘ Eighty-second Congress, $20,000. 
The situation requires urgent action because (1) costly delays are occurring 
in sailings of Government-operated ships due to crew shortages and (2) unless 
4 arrested, continued shore erosion and flood damage will increasingly menace 
es Government property. Because of the reduction in the appropriation for 1952, 
* we were obliged to reduce staff and reduce other expenses to a point where no 
% funds are available to meet these emergencies. 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Upgrade specialist training 


The removal of approximately 700 merchant vessels from the reserve fleets 
for Government operation since the Korean conflict began has created an un- 
expected and unfulfilled demand for skilled shipboard personnel, primarily in 
the categories of licensed deck, engine, and radio officers. This demand is 
steadily increasing, and during the last 3 months of calendar year 1951, an 
average of 30 to 40 ships were delayed for an average of 3 to 4 days each due 
to shortages primarily in those skilled ratings. 

Publicity. campaigns via newspapers, radio announcements, and statements 
by the Maritime Administrator have brought back to sea some skilled seamen 
from their shore positions, but not in sufficient numbers to meet the current 
demand. Many more ex-merchant marine officers have indicated, however, that 
they would return to sea for this emergency if their licenses which they held 
in prior years had not lapsed. To renew these licenses, an examination is re- 
quired, and refresher training is essential preparatory to passing the examina- 
tion. Other seamen hold valid licenses but lack confidence in their ability to 
handle a shipboard position because of the time they have been away from the 
sea. These men would return if they were given the opportunity for refresher 
training. 

By circularizing a segment of lists of merchant marine officers who were en- 
rolled in the maritime service upgrade and specialist training courses during 
World War II, a fairly accurate estimate has been obtained which indicates that 
24 radio officers, 25 deck officers, and 25 engine officers could be obtained each 
month if. training were available for them. This training would enable these 
ex-seamen to renew their licenses or to regain confidence in their abilities to 
handle the highly specialized shipboard jobs which they left as far back as 5 
or 6 years ago. 

Insofar as radio operators are concerned, the following table indicates results 
of the circularization of prospective radio operators as of February 8, 1952: 


Total mailings____---- 


BIE 9} REE 2 PR SG Es a ee ee ee Poe WE, | 
Returns from post office as undeliverable____.-.-.-_----__-____________ 1,019 
Returns from addressees___.-.--.--------- ES ed REAL t 43 
Netuner Geers tees. eae wa CRN 2 te eee ee 404 


It is proposed to expand the radio, deck, and engine refresher courses at the 
Sheepshead Bay Training Station at this time. The course of training will be a 
30-day course with provisien therein for an extension of the training for those 
men who need more preparatory training. 

To help alleviate the shortage of seamen as explained above, a limited radio 
refresher training program has recently been established at the Sheepshead Buy 
Training Station by temporarily discontinuing radar and electronics training 
The course is presently restricted to 12 students because of limited funds avail! 
able. This program is vroving successful, however, with sufficient applicants 
available to increase this radio operator training to 24 students. 

In order to alleviate the shortage of seamen this supplemental request is made 
to provide funds during the last 3 months of fiscal year 1952 to train an average 
of 24 radio operators, 25 deck officers, and 25 engine officers per month. Funds 
ure not avaliable to undertake the initiation of these upgrade training progranis 
other than the training of 12 radio operators a month indicated above. 

The fiscal plan for martime training for fiscal year 1952, on the basis of 
appropriations received, provides for a continuation of approximately the 
same cadet-midshipmen and upgrade training program in fiseal year 1952 as in 
fiscal year 1951 with approximately the same cadet-midshipmen and upgrade 
trainee workload. This is being accomplished in fiscal year 1952 at a reduction 
in personal services under that available in fiscal year 1951. In addition, the 
training program requires the utilization of the same facilities as in fiscal year 
1951. Despite the fact that current operation and upkeep of these facilities have 
increased they will be maintained at considerably less cost than in fiscal year 
1951. For these reasons, it is impossible for the Maritime Administration to 
initiate these urgent additional training programs without a supplemental 
appropriation. 


Emergency repairs to Alameda Training Station 


As a result of unusually severe storms in the San Francisco Bay area this 
winter season, the property of the United States Maritime Service Training 
Station at Alameda, Calif., was severely damaged. Severe erosion of the shore- 
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line of the property occurred, roadways were washed away, and fences badly 
damaged. Further erosion and loss of property. with increased danger to roads 
and buildings will continue unless immediate corrective action is taken to protect. 
this Government property. This requires the purchase of necessary riprap and 
repair materials for protecting and holding the present shoreline. The cost of 
materials and services to perform this work is estimated at $15,000. 

The following data outlines the costs involved in this supplemental request 
by object of expenditure. 

” personal services, $30,500.—The estimate provides for the employment of 8 
(2 man-years) vonsisting of 5 for instructions for clerieal and. record keeping, 
1 for barracks and utility maintenance, and 1 cook required for the additional 
upgrade training courses. 


Admiral Cocurane. I have a photographic view of the part of the 


station where the damage has occurred and some detailed photo- 
graphs of that. 


OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. The other part of your budget is the language change 
and the language you seek is to reduce the over-all limitation, voyage 
limitation, from 1,522 to 1,400 without distinction as to the allocation 
of voyages between present and new operators. 

Admiral Cocurane. That is to permit us to cover the additional 
voyages required to service the essential foreign trade routes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice you use this language: 

The 1,400 voyages represent the estimated number required during fiscal year 
1952 to adequately service the essential trade routes as follows: (a) 1,340 voyages 
for presently subsidized services for the full year, and (b) 60 voyages for 
pending applications for the balance of fiscal year 1952. 

That is the newcomers ? 

Admiral Cocurane. Yes, but only for the 3-month period. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, will you insert the second page 2 under 
the change of language? 

(The justification referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION 
Voyage limitation, fireal year 1952 appropriation act 


In Public Law 137, Eighty-second Congress, approved August 31, 1951, the 
last proviso under the head “Operating differential subsidities” contains a voyage 
limitation for fiscal year 1952, which may be summarized as follows: 

This fiscal year 1952 appropriation is not available, nor can any obligation 
be incurred, for the payment of an operating-differential subsidy for— 

(a) more than 1,215 voyages for present operators, or 
(b) more than 307 voyages for new operators. 

The following table compares the minimum and maximum number of sailings 
specified in subsidy contracts and pending applications, with the above-cited 
limitation, 
| Voyages au- 


ae thorized by 
Minimum | Maximum Pablic Law 





| 137 
daar sitchen es CCR CE Sa Pe Lice >, SORRKENRCESS SERLICIRDEAN Seek 
Present operators and present services._._____. Siccncdvatcl 1, 160 | 1,476 | 
Present operators (pending applications) !.............-....-- 235 | 318 |. 
Subtotal. __:__- MER 9. Seka dana 26d Gacaksbh 044-54 ah ; 1, 395 | 1,794 | 1, 215 
New operators (pending applications).. ___.......-...-.---_- 101 | 123 | 307 
a re a Sd 2 el es ks ea 1, 496 1,917 1, 522 


E Includes a minimum of 18 and a maximum of 30 voyages for Gulf & South American Steamship Co., 
Which began service in 1947 and is not presently subsidized. This comrany is owned jointly by presently 
hsidized o ef ce Lire Tre and IT vtes Troe, “teamsbis Ce., Inc 
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Substance of proposed language ‘change 


The existing limitation of 1,215 voyages for present operators and 307 voyages 
for new operators, or a total of 1,522 voyages, would be reduced to a total of 
1,400 voyages without distinction between présent and new operators. The 
1,400 voyages represent the estimated number required during fiscal year 1952 to 
adequately service the essential trade routes, distributed as follows: (a) 1,340 
voyages for presently subsidized services for the full year, and (0) 60 voyages 
for pending applications for the balance of fiscal year 1952. 


EXPANSION OF PRESENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. Is this request for $55,000 an expansion of the present 
program ? 

Admiral Cocuranr. It is a very modest expansion of the present 
program. Mr. Yates, to pick up more training of radio operators and 
to give refresher training to deck officers and engineering officers which 
were the spots in which we have found the greatest shortages. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Yares. I remember your testimony last year that you were very 
much in favor of the training program because of the necessity of 
obtaining additional skilled personnel in radio work, and I think the 
committee went along with you on that training program. How has 
that worked out? 

Admiral Cocurane. We were carrying it along on a limited quota. 
We got it up to a class of 12 men at atime. This plan wont Lot us 
double that to 24 men and also let us pick up for the balance of this 
year and for next year for classes of 25 deck officers and 25 engineer 
officers, for short refresher training courses. 

Mr. Yares. Do you find much demand for training of this type, 
or do you have to go out and recruit ? 

Admiral Cocnrane. We have a large list of men who were radio 
operators and deck and engineer officers during the war period. There 
were five-thousand-odd radio operators. ‘There have been circular- 
ized out of our office to find out those that were willing to come back 
and who had licenses and those that could come back for training 
either at once or later. ; 

Mr. Yares. When you say you circularize them, does that include 
those at sea now / 

Admiral Cocuranr. Only those as far as we could tell who are 
not at sea. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, this is training of those that would 
amount to reserve training? 

Admiral Cocurane. That is right. 


UPGRADING TRAINING 


Mr. Yares. Is this training program used as well for those who are 
actually at sea now ? 

Admiral Cocurane. That has been another program. That is the 
upgrading training that is for men presently at sea who take a course 
between voyages. This would apply primarily to those not at sea. 
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SUBSISTENCE IN LIEU OF COMPENSATION 
























Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, if I may interrupt you, the weak part of 
your program is this: Offering them training is not going to be much 
of an inducement; it is that compensation they are looking for. 

Admiral Cocurane. They are not getting any compensation while 
they are in training now, Mr. Chairman. They get subsistence but 
no compensation. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand. 


NATURE AND DURATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Yares. What is the nature of the training program that is in- 
volved; is it in the nature of a correspondence course ¢ 

Admiral Cocuranr. No; they actually come to a training station 
and put in residence there, are checked in, are given medical exami- 
nation, and so on. They are housed ‘on the station. We feed them 
and put them into classes, 

Mr. Yares. For how long a period ¢ 

Admiral Cocurane. It depends on the level of skill of the man 
himself. At the moment we are bringing them in a class a week. 
Some stay for a week, some 2 weeks, some a month. 

Mr. Thomas. Of course, it is a refresher training program, and 
after they stay there 2 or 3 weeks they can say, “Good evening, I have 
enjoyed it very much.” 

Admiral Cocuranr. That is true. Of course, on the Kings Point 
boys who are entering this year we have exacted an agreement, ap- 
proved by the parent or guardian, to serve for 5 years after gradua- 
tion if directed. We had to put that condition “if directed” in be- 
cause We cannot require them to serve if there are no billets for them. 


GRADUATES OF KINGS POINT 


Mr. Yares. Let me ask a question. Graduates of Kings Point be- 
come reserve ensigns, do they not 4 

Admiral Cocnrane. At the moment they take three oaths, one as: 
Reserve officer, ensign in the Naval Reserve, one as officers in the 
Maritime Service, and then one of compliance with their license duties 
for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not think the record is clear with respect to Mr. 
Yates’ question about reserves. 

Mr. Yarrs. As I remember the Kings Point program, a graduate of 
the Kings Point Academy automatically becomes an ensign in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. THomas. No. 

Admiral Cocurane. If he is physically qualified, he does. 

Mr. Tuomas. If he is called. 

Admiral Cocurane. He becomes a member of the Reserve but is not 
called to active duty necessarily. He takes his oath however at gradu- 
ation and is subject to call by the Navy. 

Mr. Yares. My next question is this: Have you any information 
as to how many of the graduates of Kings Point were taken by the 
United States Navy 


95654—52— 13 
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Admiral Cocnrane. I do not have with me a complete list, but as 
of the last class there were a dozen or more. 


Mr. Yates. Out of how many graduates? 
Admiral Cocnrane. Out of 150. 
Mr. Yates. About 10 percent? 


Admiral Cocnraneg. Yes. Of the rest of them practically all took 
billets at sea. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Mr. Yates. You are asking for $20,000 for the supplemental for 
1952 and $65,000 as an amendment to the 1953 budget for this training 
program, is that correct ? 

Admiral Cocurane. It is $20,000. 

Mr. Yates. $20,000 for the supplemental ? 

Admiral Cocnrane. And $65,000 for this same program for the full] 


year 1953. This $20,000 for 1952 covers the remaining 3 months of 
the current fiscal year. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES PROVIDED BY 1952 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Yates. How many trainees, additional trainees, will the $20,000 
provide for ? 

Admiral Cocurane. It will cover at the rate of about 25 deck, 25 
engineers, and 12 additional radio men. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES PROVIDED BY 1953 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Yates. How many trainees will the appropriation for 1953 
cover ? 


Admiral Cocurane. A total of 600. 
VOYAGES FOR PENDING APPLICATION 


Mr. Puutiies. On page 2, in the last paragraph which the chair- 
man has already put in the hearings under the heading “Substance of 
proposed language change,” subsection (b), you recite that you want 
“60 voyages for pending application for the balance of fiscal year 
1952.” 

Is the committee to understand that the 60 voyages come out of the 
307 voyages which were earmarked last year and that this item of 60 
voyages is for new requests. I think present new requests are almost 
entirely at the moment the west coast firms about which you testified 
in the regular hearing? You said there had been delay, partly the 
fault of the Maritime Commission and partly the fault of the appli- 
cants and partly the result of the death of an attorney. 

Are those the operating companies to which the 60 voyages are 
applied ¢ 

Admiral Cocurane. I think most of it would be used up on those 
companies, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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NELSON LEE SMITH, COMMISSIONER 

FREDERICK C. MOORE, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

FRANCIS L. ADAMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF POWER 

CHARLES W. SMITH, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS, FINANCE, AND 
RATES 

MELWOOD W. VAN SCOYOC, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AC- 
COUNTS, FINANCE, AND RATES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will come to order. 

We have the Federal Power Commission with us this morning. I 
am glad to see Mr. Thomas Buchanan, the Chairman; Harrington 
Wimberly, the Vice Chairman; Nelson Lee Smith, the Commissioner ; 
Frederick C. Moore, acting budget officer; Francis L. Adams, Chief, 
Bureau of Power; Charles W. Smith, Chief, Bureau of Accounts, 
Finance, and Rates; and Melwood W. Van Scoyoc, Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Accounts, Finance, and Rates. 

This is a supplemental estimate for 1952, as contained in House 
Document No. 348. The Chairman and his very capable brothers 
and staff want $325,000, $301,000 as the cost of pay increase under the 
pay act. 

Did you absorb that ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. We asked for more than this, and the Budget cut 
us. 

Mr. Toomas. And you want $24,000 for increase in travel. 

Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, would you insert pages 
and 2. 

(The justifications are as follows :) 


— 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FIscAL YEAR 1952 


Supplemental appropriations for the Federal Power Commission for fiscal year 
1952 are requested in the amount of $325,000 for “Salaries and expenses.” 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Of the $325,000 requested, $301,000 is for the cost of pay increases granted 
classified employees by Public Law 201. Actual costs through January 31, 1952, 
aggregated $174,780 and it is estimated that an additional $126,220 will be 
required for the remaining 5 months of the fiscal year. 

The Commission has already reduced all classes of expenditures to the maxi- 
mum extent this fiscal year in order to provide the greatest possible allotment 
for personal services within the appropriation available. Therefore, any absorp- 
tion of pay act costs can be effected only by a directed reduction in force. 

Allowing for 30 calendar days’ notice and an average leave accumulation of 45 
compensable days it would be necessary, at this late date, to separate more than 
two employees for every $1,000 to be absorbed. 

Clearly, such action would be most inadvisable, as well as prejudicial to the 
proper conduct of Commission activities. It would be uneconomical to separate 
a large number of experienced competent employees this late in the fiscal year, 
and have to recruit replacements as of July 1. Furthermore, there would be a 
decidedly adverse effect upon performance of essential statutory functions. As 
of February 1 the Commission’s staff totaled 709, a reduction of 36 from the 
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strength at the beginning of this fiscal year, while workload has steadily increased 
during that same period. 

Accordingly, it is urged that the $301,000 for Public Law 201 costs be appropri- 
ated in the full amount requested. 

TRAVEL 

The remaining $24,000 of the amount requested under “Salaries and expenses” 
is for additional travel funds. 

Obligations for travel through January 31, 1952, total $138,600 or an average 
of $19,800 per month. In order for priority activities to be carried on at mini- 
mum essential rates for the balance of the year obligations of $24,600 per month 
will be necessary on the average. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about your travel money of $24,000 here? You 
mentioned that you may have to close how many regional offices ¢ 

How many regional offices do you have ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. We have five. 

Mr. Tomas. And you are figuring on closing them. As well as | 
remember, you had 12 and 13 people to the regional office. 


Mr. Bucnanan. I do not believe we propose to close any regional 
office. 

Mr. THomas. Did I misread that? 

Mr. Bucnanan. I think you did. 


Mr. THomas. You said you may have to do it if you do not get the 
money. 


Mr. Bucnanan. No. The situation will compel us to discontinue 
our field work on nearly $100,000,000 of rate-increase applications for 
the month of June. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you absorb any part of your pay increase? 

Mr. Moore. In acting upon our request the Bureau of the Budget 
took into account savings due to the recent changes in leave laws. 
However, this $301,000 before you is the actual cost of Public Law 201. 

Mr. Tuomas. The answer is that you did not absorb any of it? 

Mr. Moore. Not as such, no, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would like to have this inserted into the record, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. It will be inserted. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN THOMAS C. BUCHANAN, FrepERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, we appear here this morning in support of our request for 
$325,000 in supplemental funds for the Current fiscal year under the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Commission.” 

Ninety-three percent of that sum, or $301,000, is to cover the costs of pay 
increases granted classified employees last year by Public Law 201. Briefly and 
simply, we require that sum due to action of Congress subsequent to enactment 
of our appropriation this year. As is pointed out in our written justification we 
have already lost a sizable number of personnel this fiscal year, while facing 
an uncontrollably increasing workload. Therefore any absorption of pay act 
costs would further aggravate an already serious situation to the extent of the 
further reduction of staff by two employees for every $1,000 to be absorbed. 

The remaining $24,000 requested is to provide for minimum essential travel 
requirements for the balance of the year. The unforeseen increase in workload 
in several areas of activity has required travel expenditures well in excess of 
the rates experienced in the past several years. We have a quite conservative 
scale of per diem rates and, of course, always direct travel by the most economi- 
cal modes and routes practicable. We effect savings in travel funds, and in 
staffing costs as well, by employing clerks in the field on a contract basis. Thus 
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our increased travel requirements are based salely upon program needs. The 
funds requested are the minimum which will permit us properly to handle the 
field work in connection with gas rate cases, licensed projects, interagency activi- 
ties and other functions as described in our justification. 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Fesrvary 26, 1952. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


GEN. CARL R. GRAY, JR., ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

S. M. MOORE, JR., BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN D. BAKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 

U. E. WELLS, CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION 

F. H. DRYDEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CONSTRUCTION, SUP- 
PLY, AND REAL ESTATE 

F. W. KELSEY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FINANCE 

W. HOWARD, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CLAIMS 

H. V. STIRLING, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, INSURANCE 

S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND EDUCATION 

J. C. GARVER, CONSTRUCTION, SUPPLY, AND REAL ESTATE, STAFF 
ASSISTANT 


1952 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will now proceed to the consideration 
of the Veterans’ Administration supplemental appropriations as con- 
tained in House Document No. 348 for the fiscal year 1952. You 
are seeking a supplemental appropriation of $285.800,000 to cover 
seven items, which are as follows: 

Compensation and pensions, $60 million. 

Readjustment benefits, $148 million. 

Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans, 325 
million. 

National service life insurance, $50 million. 

Servicemen’s indemnities, $2,300,000. 

Service-disabled veterans’ insurance fund, $250,000. 

Veterans’ special term-insurance fund, $250,000. 

I will ask that there be inserted in the record at this point pages 
1, 2, and 3 of the justifications, which are a summary of the supple- 
mental requests. Also pages 4 and 5, which deal with the supple- 
ental request for readjustment benefits; pages 6, 6a, and 7, which 
deal with the supplemental request for automobiles and other con- 
veyances for disabled veterans; pages 7, 8, 9, and 10, dealing with 
the supplemental request for national service life insurance; pages 
11 and 12, dealing with the supplemental request for servicemen’s 
indemnity appropriation; pages 13 and 14, dealing with the supple- 
mental appropriation request for service-disabled veterans’ insurance 
fund; and pages 15 and 16, dealing with the supplemental appropria- 
tion request for veterans’ special term-insurance fund. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
> 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUIREMENTS FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are appearing before you 
today to explain the need for supplemental requirements totaling $285,800.00 
This total is composed of appropriation requirements as follows : 


CN Nn etnesmuahinnnduohatemenn $60, 000, 000 
Readjustment benefits_..__.__-_-- EI Ae REE SS ESD Oe are cok 148, 000, 000 
Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans_——-~ ~~~ 25, 000, 000 
National service life insurance ___- EE AES Pk Se ee DO, 000, 000 
Servicemen’s indemnity appropriation_____-..-.-------~---- Sane 2,800; 000 
Service-disabled veterans insurance fund___---------------------~- 250, 000 
Veterans special term insurance fund___--.--.-.----_----------- 250, 000 


Compensation and pensions, $60,000,000 

The need for additional funds of $60,000,000 in the appropriation “Compensa- 
tion and pensions” is due to the inadequacy of funds made available under this 
title for the fiscal year 1952 when compared with the estimated benefit payments 
to be made from the appropriation. The original appropriation request under this 
heading was reduced by 5 percent or approximately $111,000,000 by the Congress 
and, therefore, the additional funds now requested a restoration of a portion of 
this reduction. 


Readjustment benefits 


Based on current estimates of expected workloads the fund requirements under 
the appropriation title “Readjustment benefits” are $148,000,000 in excess of 
funds available. The original estimate for this appropriation was reduced by 
$150,000,000 by the Congress and, therefore, this request represents a restoration 
of a large part of that reduction. 


Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans 

Public Law 187, Eighty-second Congress, extended the benefits with regard to 
the purchase of automobiles for certain disabled veterans, and it is estimated 
that a total of 15,625 additional beneficaries will receive automobiles during the 
current fiscal year at a total cost of $25,000,000. 


National service life insurance, $50,000,000 

Additional funds in the amount of $50,000,000 are required in the appropriation 
“National service life insurance” for transfer to the national service life insur 
ance fund to cover additional obligations sustained by that fund under the various 
provisions of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. 
Servicemen’s indemnity appropriation, $2,300,000 

The estimated total requirements for the current fiscal year under the title 
“Servicemen’s indemnity appropriation” are now estimated at $7,300,000 to 
cover payments arising from the Korean hostilities. The amount appropriated 
for the current year for this purpose was $5,000,000 and, therefore, an additional 
requirement exists in the amount of $2,300,000. 


Insurance revolving funds, $500,000 


Revolving funds under the titles of “Service-disabled veterans insurance fund” 
and “Veterans special term insurance fund” are provided by section 10, part II, 
of Public Law 23, Eighty-second Congress. For the purpose of establishing these 
funds and to provide funds from which claim payments can be made, pending 
the receipt of sufficient premiums, the amount of $250,000 is requested under each 
of these headings. 

In support of this general statement a detailed explanation of each of the 
above items is being furnished your committee. We will be glad to furnish you 
any further information you may desire regarding these estimates. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE, FiscAL YEAR 1952 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Supplemental request, $60,000,000 

Additional funds in the amount of $60,000,000 will be required for the payment 
of compensations and pensions during fiscal year 1952. 

The following summary presents a comparison of the fiscal year 1951 appro- 
priation and the anticipated requirements for fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation scmmctedl 





Fiscal year 1952 


} 
- |-— 
Fiscal year | 














| 1951 actual | Amount | Revised re- |Supplemental 

| available quirement required 
re 5 Ree SEERERERSIERI bresceun Ge-ale Ye-a8e Eee 
4 ppropriation or estimate_-_-_.......- ees. S 174, 138,000 | $2,112,230,000 igo, 172,230,000 $60, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available... ...........-..--- 7, 475, 606 | 10,441,440 | 10, 441, 440 | _. Byte 
Total available for obligation................--- /2, 181, 613, 606 | 2, 122, 671, 440 |2, in 7.4 440 60, 000, 000 

Balance available in subsequent years --___-_._- ~10, 441, 440 440 |--------- ARS a 

Grand total obligations...............-.-. 2 171, 172, 166 — 671, 440 2 182, 671, 44 440 60, 000, 000 








Of the total of $2,122,671,440 which was available for obligation during fiscal 
year 1952, $1,082,957,015 was expended during the first 6 months leaving a 
balance of $1,039,714,425 available for the last 6 months. 

Requirements for the last 6 months have been recomputed on the basis of 
trends indicated by expenditures by category for the first 6 months and the an- 
ticipated effect of legislation enacted during this period resulting in a revised 
estimated requirement of $2,182,671,440, which is $60,000,000 in excess of avail- 
able funds. 

The following chart presents a summary of revised requirements by major 
category for fiscal year 1952 as compared with the amounts obligated during 
fiscal year 1951: 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Readjustment benefits, Veterans’ Administration, $148,000,000 

The funds requested under this appropriation are to cover the cost of the 
various benefit payments to veterans as authorized by Public Law 346, as 
amended. These benefits include the cost of subsistence, tuition, supplies, and 
equipment for veterans pursuing courses of training under the provisions of 
Public Law 346; guaranty, claims, and property acquisition costs on veterans’ 
loans; and the payment of readjustment allowance claims of unemployed veterans 
who are still eligible. 

Expenditures of $794,869,831 have been made during the first 6 months, thus 
leaving a balance of only $625,607,260 for the remaining 6 months of the fiscal 
vear. 

"An analysis of the expenditures during the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year indicates that an additional amount of $148,000,000 will be required. 

The additional amount is due mainly to increased training load in the education 
and training programs and larger workloads in the loan guaranty program. 

The following table gives a comparison of the total available for obligation for 
1951 and the original and revised requirements for 1952: 


Appropriation summary 
Fiscal year 1952 


| Fiscal veer |-———_———_—_— -- 
| 1951 actual | 


} 
Original Revised Supplemental 
estimate requirement | required 
ee : : ose Site Se Meee e a ag 
Appropriation or estimate . : | $2, 505, 600, 000 | $861, 640,000 ($1, 009,640,000 | $148, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available _- ; re 93, 064, 188 556, 837,091 | 556,837,091 | 
Total available for obligation .-| 2, 598, 664,188 | 1, 418,477,091 | 1, 566,477,091 | 148, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent years -| — 556, 837, 091 . aan 
Grand total obligation eh ...| 2,041, 827,097 | 1, 418,477,091 | 1, 566,477,091 | 148, 000, 000 


Supplemental appropriation required - ___. | ph siete skied 148, 000, 000 





The following table indicates the amounts available as shown in the 1952 
column of the 1953 budget and the revised requirements based on the latest 
available information : 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EstIMATE, FiscaL YEAR 1952 
AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Supplemental request, $25,000,000 
Funds in the amount of $25,000,000 are requested for the continuation of the 
program “Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veterans.” 
Requirements for this program for the current fiscal year are computed in the 
followimg Manner: 





Number | Amount 
nr mei a Ve | or 
. Requirements for capmntine pending from prior fiscal year__..._--_...-.-- 335 $536, 000 
2. Veterans on rolls with service-connected disabilities who Wosies eligible under 
Public Law 187. print sade agteie ows 11, 700 18, 720, 000 


_ Retired service personnel and veterans with service on or after June 27, 1950, 
who became eligible under Public Law 187_....................--.---2------ 3, 590 5, 744, 000 





Total requirements... --- dupsetiegdesadesabosse 15,625 | 25,000, 000 





Item 1 above includes— 


Approved applications from prior year_____--_-_------________-_-__---_- 123 
Applications, disapproved because applicant has not been discharged from 
OS, EE EES SEIN SS ct aera tS SS PR EO Re RO 193 
Applications pending adjudication____...._--_-------__-_---s__------_-_- 19 
po SRE EAS Re IR IPR Ot I Ny aE ae Ee eR EE CE 335 
These requirements are a carry-over from the prior fiscal year. 
Item 2 includes— 
Veterans service-connected for loss or loss of use of feet only___.._______~ 100 
Veterans service-connected for loss or loss of use of hands only_______~- 9, 500 
Veterans service-connected for loss or loss of use of combination of hand 
ee EE ere he: cen pmmasinlaibcie cvajameraten 300 
Veterans service-connected for sight impairment _.______.________--_-__ 1, 800 
| RSE trate ant GAS RSH, Te VRE eRe UR ren 5 Sites <A ee EN SG ee 11, 700 


This tabulation is a result of a review of all VA running awards to determine 
the number of eligible veterans on the rolls at the present time. 

Item 3—3,590 is considered to be a conservative estimate of the number of 
valid claims which will be received from service personnel retired for disability 
and from veterans with service on or after June 27, 1950. No statistics are avail- 
able at the present time for either of these categories which will permit other 
than this general estimate. If the experience after World War II is repeated, 
many eligible service personnel will remain in service hospitals for an extended 
period ; therefore it can be contemplated that requirements for this program will 
continue beyond the current fiscal year. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


National service life insurance appropriation, VA, $50,000,000 

This appropriation covers payments to the national service life insurance 
trust fund to meet obligations sustained by that fund incident to mortality cost 
on account of deaths traceable to the extra hazard of military or naval service 
as such hazard may be determined by the Administrator; the cost of waiver 
of premiums on account of total disability traceable to such extra hazard; the 
cost of providing gratuitous insurance to certain members of armed services 
under sections 602 (d) (2) and 602 (d) (3), the cost of death claims incurred 
while waiver of national service life insurance premiums was effective under 
section 622; the cost of waiver of recovery payments under the provisions of 
section 609 on national service life insurance policies in accordance with the 
provisions of part I, title VI, Public Law 801, Seventy-sixth Congress; the pay- 
ment of benefits directly from and the credit of premiums directly to the appro- 
priation under the authority of section 602 (C) (2), 602 (C) (3), 602 (M) (2), 
602 (P), and 602 (V) (1) of the act, as amended August 1, 1946, Public Law 
589, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
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This estimate of appropriation covers the following urajor items: 

Transfers to the national service life insurance fund to cover obligations 
sustained by that fund for the following provisions of the National Servic 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 and subsequent amendments : 

Section 607 (b)—Death claims determined to be traceable to the extra 
hazards of military service. 

2. Section 607 (c).—Premium waiver disability Claims determined to be trace. 
able to the extra hazard of military service. 

3. Section 609.—Cost of waiver of recovery of erroneous or overpayments 

4. Section 602 (ad) (2) and (d) (3).—Gratuitous death and disability claims 

5. Section 602 (V) (2).—Total disability income claims determined to be due 
to the extra hazard of military service. 

6. Section 622.—Death Claims incurred while waiver of national service life 
insurance premiums is effective. 

B. Direct payments from the appropriation to the legal recipient as provided 
for by the following sections : 

1. Section 602 (V) (1)—Total disability income issued to veterans with sery- 
ice-connected partial disability (H disability cases). 

2. Section G02 (c) (2)—Insurance issued to veterans with service-connected 
partial disability who are ineligible for fund insurance (H insurance) 

3. Section 602 (c) (3).—Claims where applications for insurance were rejected 
for medical reasons and insured died in line of duty. 

4. Section 602 (p)—Claims on cases where insured died after date of appli 
cation but before effective date of insurance. 

5. Section 602 (m) (2).—Claims on insurance discontinued because insured 
was discharged to accept commission, was absent without leave, or was court- 
martialed., 

C. Premium receipts which are credited directly to the appropriation: 

1. Section 602 (V) (1).—Premium receipts for disability income issued to per- 
sons with service-connected partial disability. 

2. Section 602 (c) (2).—Insurance issued to persons with service-connected 
partial disability who are ineligible for Fund insurance. 

The following table gives a comparison of the total available for obligation 
for 1951 and the original and revised requirements for 1952: 


Appropriation summary 


Fiscal year 1952 
J. 4} BF Sprerpemarmeny ea arenecey 


! 
1951 actual Amount | Revised re- Supplemental 
available | quirement | required 








Appropriation or estimate 


i ; 

} ; 

$31. 600, 000 | $183, 570, 000 | 
12, 516, 895 | 522, 800 | 522, 800 | 





= on . $233, 570,000 , +$50, 000, 000 
Receipts credited direct to the appropri: ation. a 719, 126 701, 229 701, 2 : 
Prior year balance available | 

Total available for obligation _____- ‘ 44, 836, 021 184, 794, 029 | 234, 794, 029 +50, 000, 900 
Balance available in subsequent vears | Se 734 —. oh cco :. 

Grand total obligation. __- : 44, 313, 221 184,794,029 | 234, 794, 029 +50, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation required - ee EL ep oS ere Sc cnchiclidh ibnorineeciall Rony aehsed +50), 000, 000 





The following table indicates the amounts available as shown in the 1952 


column of the 1953 budget and the revised requirements based on the latest 
available information: 


ar A 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEaR 1952 


Servicemen’s indemnity appropriation, VA, $2,300,000 

This estimate provides for automatic indemnity coverage to all members of 
the Armed Forces during their active duty status, and for an additional period 
of 120 days after discharge from active duty, in the amount of $10,000, less the 
aggregate of national service life insurance and/or United States Government 
life insurance carried by individuals. Benefits are payable to beneficiaries at 
the rate of $9.29 per month per $1,000 of the amount of indemnity coverage. Pay- 
ments continue for a period of 120 months. The due date of the first payment 
is the date of death. 

Statistics now available show that the average amount of Government insur- 
ance carried by each member of the Armed Forces who died since June 27, 1950 
(the initial effective date of coverage of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act), is 
$8,300 so that $1,700 of protection is provided under the servicemen’s indemnity 
appropriation. This means that an average monthly installment of $15.79 
($9.29X1.7) is payable from the servicemen’s indemnity appropriation on each 
such death. 

As of December 28, 1951, the Department of Defense had reported 17,755 deaths 
and 11,027 persons missing in the Korean hostilities. In the past we have made 
the assumption that one-half of the missing would ultimately turn up as dead: 
this assumption seems not unreasonable now in the light of recent revelations by 
the Department of Defense regarding the status of missing servicemen in Korea 
so we are continuing with the same assumption. Thus, without considering any 
further deaths which may be reported during fiscal year 1952, there would be a 
total of 23,269 battle deaths to date. The Department of Defense further reports 
that in the 14 months period July 1, 1950, through August 31, 1951, there were 
5,516 nonbattle deaths among the members of the armed services. Extending 
this for the approximately 24-month period from June 27, 1950, to June 30, 1952, 
we now expect 9,456 nonbattle deaths for the 2-year period ending June 30, 1952. 
The average date of death on the Korean deaths may be assumed to be the mid- 
date between June 27, 1950, and December 28, 1951, or say about April 1, 1951; 
the average date of death on the 9,456 nonbattle deaths of fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 would be about July 1, 1951. Thus, through fiscal year 1952 we would he 
required to pay, on an average, 15 monthly installments on the Korean deaths, 
and on an average, 12 monthly installments on the non-Korean deaths. 

On the basis of the foregoing figures, the total monetary requirements 
through June 30, 1952, will be: 

(a) On Korean deaths, 23.269 deaths with an average payment of $15.79 for 
15 months, i. e., 23,269 multiplied by $15.79 multiplied by 15 equals $5,511,263. 

(b) On nonbattle deaths, 9.456 deaths with an average payment of $15.79 
each for 12 months, i. e., 9,456 multiplied by $15.79 multiplied by 12 equals 
$1,791,723. Total of (a) and (b), $7,302,986. Round off, $7,300,000. 

The total amount appropriated to date in this appropriation is $5,000,000. 

The following table gives a comparison of the original and revised require- 
ments for 1952. 


Appropriation summary 


Original esti-| Revised re- | Supplemen- 
mate quirement tal required 


Appropriation or estimate : : $5, 000, 000 $7, 300,000 | +-$2, 300, 000 


Total available for obligation | 5, 000, Gud 7, 300, 000 +2, 300, 000 
Balance available in subsequent years | —120, 152 | —120, 152 : 


Grand total obligation é | 4,879,848 | 7, 179, 848 2, 300, 000 
Supplemental appropriation required Ried : ; 2, 300, 000 
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The following table indicates the amounts available as shown in the 1952 
column of the 1953 budget and the revised requirements based on the latest 
available information: 


Summary of requirements by function 





| Fiscal year 1952 
__| Increase (+) 
or 
Revised requirement | decrease (—) 
Work item SNe RS ot ni toepeiie bearieerimyys 
Amount | | quirement 
available Obligation Estimated Total over amount 
| July- | obligation | revised | available 
December January-June) requirement | 


j 





Indemnity payments, sec. 3, 
Public Law 23 --------| $5,000,000 


ai 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


$2,945,637 | $4,234,211 | $7,300,000 | +$2, 300, 000 


t t ! ' 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Service-Disabled Veterans Insurance Fund, $250,000 

This estimate provides for an initial amount to cover persons relieved from 
active service who are suffering from compensable disabilities and who are 
insured by the United States. Section 10, part II, Public Law 23, Eighty-second 
Congress, provided for the establishment of the Service-Disabled Veterans In- 
surance Fund which is a revolving fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
Premiums from the insureds and other collections are paid into this fund and 
payments on the insurance are made directly from the fund. Appropriations di- 
rectly to the fund are authorized. 

There is insufficient experience to know whether there will be gains or losses 
under this fund. The insureds have service-connected disabilities and the mor- 
tality experience among them is likely to be greater than expected according to 
mortality tables used in determining premiums. Also waiver of premiums are 
authorized. At present there is a $10,000 claim pending with no funds available 
to cover the amount. It is likely that death claims might exceed the income 
for this fund. 


Workload by activity 
Fiscal year 1952 


Description 
Original Revised 
estimate estimate 


Death claims- ..-- - 
Premium refunds, including waivers. 


Average payment per workload unit 





eres Original Revised 
Activity estimate estimate 


Death claims : sid Lab aig hte 5, 555. 56 $5, 555. 56 
Premium refunds, including waivers__- 75. 00 
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Appropriation summary 


| 
| Fiscal year 1952 








Fiseal year | 
1951 actual | 4 mount 


| 
Revised Supple- 
| availabie | 


require- mental 
ment required 





Appropriation or estimate ___. ‘ali Pie RR $250, 000 | +$250, 000 
Receipts credited direct to the appropriation 1,000 | +1, 000 


Total available for obligation. ____. ; sie edekindotent 251, 000 | +251, 000 
Balance available in subsequent years */5 opie —1, 000 | —1, 000 


Grand total obligations ‘ LO aa 1 +280, 000 


Supplemental appropriation required EFA eS ME 2 gh aaoan eal 250, 000 


Summary of requirements by function 





Fiscal year 1952 


"| Increase (+) 
Actual Revised requirement or decrease 
fiscal Teen ak es Taos 
year requirements 
5 Amount : 
1951 jo onan. so: | Estimated over amount 
available | Obligation obligation available 


July- 
| December “tune 


Work item 
Total re- 
vised re- 
quirement | 





Ba Eee are os ae ie, BRR Hees SS | Teeare eee 


Payment of death claims $200, 000 | $200,000 | — +$200, 000 
Payment of premium re fund (in- | | 
cluding waivers). ba . oe 50, 000 | 50, 000 


250, 000 


Total obligations eaknasedal “250, 000 [ 
i 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Veterans Special Term Insurance Fund, $250,000 

This estimate is to provide an initial amount to cover any losses the Veterans 
Special Term Insurance Fund might suffer because of claims exceeding the in- 
come. Section 10, part II, Public Law 23, Eighty-second Congress, provided for 
this revolving fund in the Treasury of the United States. Premiunis of in- 
sureds and other collections are credited to the fund and insurance payments 
are made from the fund. Appropriations directly to the funds are authorized. 

This insurance is issued to persons in good health. Barring pandemics and 
eatastrophes the fund will actually receive more in premiums than is dis- 
bursed. In the beginning, however, it is possible that the claims will exceed the 
income. Such a situation would he embarrassing for the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion and a real hardship might be placed on the beneficiaries. No claims are 
known to exist at this time. The collections to date total $10,000. 


Workload by activity 


Fiscal year 1952 
Description em ex, 
Original Revised 
estimate estimate 


Death claims 
Preimum refunds, including waivers 
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Average payment per workload unit 


Activity 





Death claims_. -_--- , : 
Premium refunds, including waivers 





Appropriation summary 


Appropriation or estimate 
Receipts credited direct to appropriation. - 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent years 


Grand total obligation 


Supplemental appropriation required eee tae 


Summary of requirements by function 


' Actual 
Work item fiscal 


Payment of death claims. hen 
Payment of premium refunds 


Total obligations 


| 
| 
| 
1 
} 
| 


} 


| 


year | | 
‘ | Amount 

q se 

1961 | available 


10, 000 | 


Fiscal year | 
1951 actual 


Original 
estimate 


$10, 000 


10, 000 


10, 000 


Fiscal year 1952 


Revised requirement 


Obligations 
uly- 


De "2 1 be | 
sy paged June 


$250, 000 | 
10, UOO | 


Estimated 
| obligations 
January- 


| 
260, 000 | 


Original 
estimate 


Revised 
estimate 


$7, 800. 00 $10, 000. 00 
12. 50 


12. 50 


Fiscal year 1952 


Revised re- Supplemental 
quirement required 


$250, 000 | 
40, 000 


+$250, 000 
+30, 000 
4-280, 000 
—30, 000 


290, 000 | 
30, 000 
+250, 000 


260, 000 
eta psa Bi Fs +250, 000 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—), revised 
requirements 
over amount 

availabie 


Total re- 
vised re- 
quirement 


+240, 000 
+.0, OOO 


| 

250, 000 | 

10, 000 | 

. sei 

260, 000 | +250, 000 
| 


| 


Mr. Tuomas. I take it that all of these funds totaling $285,800,000 
are for benefits as above listed? No part of that amount is for salaries 
and expenses. Is that correct ? 

General Gray. It is correct. 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS AND READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

Mr, Tiiomas. Now, you have two items here dealing with compen- 
sation and pensions of $60 million and readjustment benefits of $148 
million. Why do we have these two additions ? 

Now, these are all benefits that arise by virtue of congressional 
action giving pensions and readjustment benefits to veterans? No 
salaries or other objects are involved in this amount of approximately 
$210 million ¢ 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Take the first item here of compensation and pensions and tell us 
why this supplemental appropriation of $60 million is necessary. 

General Gray. Mr. Chairman, before 1 ask Mr. Howard to give 
you the details on that, may I say that in round figures and in one 
14 


95654—52— 
. 
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sentence our workload is different than was contemplated in the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will have Mr. Howard go into that, and then we 
will have Mr. Coile explain about the readjustment benefits. 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, as the result of the expenditures and 
the trends in the last 6 months, we have recomputed our estimates. 
That has also been done as the result of Public Law 28 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, which grants wartime rates to all veterans who en- 
listed on and after June 27, 1950, and Public Law 149, which grants 
aid and the attendant allowances to certain veterans for non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

Mr. Tromas. When was that passed ? 

Mr. Howarp. In the Eighty-second Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. In September of last year? 

Mr. Howarp. August 17, 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you got two congressional acts 
passed within the months of August and September of last year which 
increased this appropriation by $40 million, if my arithmetic is 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Approximately that: yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, we cut this appropriation last year by how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. $111 million in round figures. 

Mr. Tuoxas. The Veterans’ Administration missed its guess by 
how much, and by how much did the committee miss its guess? 

Mr. Howanp. J will settle that on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Tromas. We cannot let you off with that. We have 35-percent 
odds on you. 


Mr. Moore. We requested $50,000,000 more in the appropriation 
than is now needed and the Congress appropriated $60,000,000 less 
than our requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is close enough. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Now, Mr. Coile, what about the next item of $148,000,000 for 
readjustment benefits’ Why do you need the $148,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Comr. Mr. Chairman, that results from a higher trainee load 
than was anticipated and provided for in the budget for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why did you have the higher training load ? 

Mr. Cotte. More veterans have availed themselves of education and 
training under the GI bill than the funds provided for. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any new legislation that is putting a 
bigger load on you ¢ 

Mr. Come. We have new legislation, which is Public Law 170. 

Mr. THomas. When was that passed ¢ 

Mr. Cotte. That was passed in October or November. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of last year? 

Mr. Cotter. Yes; of last year. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was passed in September of last year, was it not ‘ 

Mr. Corte. I think it was October or November. I do not, I believe, 
have a copy of the bill with me. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is all right. It was either September or 
October of last year. 





How much additional cost did this entail, that new legislation, and 
what did that new legislation do? 

Mr. Come. That new legislation made vocational rehabilitation 
available to men whose disabilities were not incurred in combat. How- 
ever, that does not affect this additional sum that is requested for 
readjustment benefits. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, do you have anything here in which the Korean 
veterans are involved ? 

Mr. Com. Not in this request, Mr. Chairman. This is all for 
World War II veterans. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you have a request coming up to include them, 
have you not? 

Mr. Corre. Well, we have no law for them as yet. 

Mr. Puruirs. Do you mean that there is no Korean money in 
this bill ? 

Mr. Corte. Not in this request. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Congress last year included, as a part of Public 
Law 16, the Korean veterans, namely, those who suffered physical 
disability, and permitted them to enjoy the benefits of Public Law 16, 
namely, vocational rehabilitation and training, but there are no funds 
involved in this supplemental of $148,000,000 for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Cone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you intend to seek a supplemental covering them 
in the near future and, if so, how much will it be? 

Mr. Comte. No, sir, we do not contemplate a supplemental for that 
purpose. 

The appropriation which covers that type of training we consider is 
suflicient to take care of the expense that 1s involved in connection with 
them. That is the 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you arrive at that tigure of $148 million 
then ? 

Mr. Core. We arrived at it—— 

Mr. THomas. You are now paying the Korean veterans and are 
taking care of them under Public Law 16, are you not? 

Mr. Core. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are the funds coming from ? 

Mr. Corrr. They are in other items within the budget as to which 
we are seeking no additional funds. 

They come partly from Compensation and Pensions. Their sub- 
sistence is paid in that appropriation. The tuition is paid for in the 
“Veterans miscellaneous benefits” appropriation. They are not paid 
out of these readjustment benefits. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, how did you arrive at the figure of $148 
million ? 

Mr. Com. Well, it is very simple, Mr. Chairman. The funds ap- 
propriated were sufficient to provide the subsistence allowance and 
tuition and other direct benefit payments for an average of approxi- 
mately 1,061,000 trainees. Our figures are running much higher than 
that, and-it is expected that we will average 1,235,000. an increase of 
about 173,000 in 1952 over the funds that were appropriated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your appropriation for 1951 for this purpose was 
$2.505,600,000, and you had appropriated funds for 1952 for this 
purpose of $861,640,000. Now, vour estimate for 1952 was in what 
amount ? 
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Mr. Baxer. I believe the estimate, Mr. Chairman, submitted to the 
committee was $350 million greater than the amount. appropriated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was it $350 million or $250 million greater ? 

Mr. Baxer. It was $350 million at that time, and then we gave you 
information that the estimate could be reduced to the extent of $200 
million, and it was reduced by $350 million which was $150 million 
more than what we thought we could stand at that time. 

Mr. THomas. [low do you account for the increase in workload ? 

Mr. Come. Mr. Chairman, I think one factor that has affected the 
workload has been the occurrence of the cut-off date of July 25, 1951, 
after which veterans could no longer enter training. Now, there was 
an upsurge in the number of men who entered training just prior to 
that date. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, how may new applications did you have to go 
into training, and will you break that down as between vocational and 
college training ? 

You have those figures, do you ? 

Mr. Corte. I do not have those figures with me, but I can have them 
inserted in the record, by month, Mr. Chairman. 

We have the figures of the new applications and new entrances into 
training and the training load by month as shown below. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Education and training program (Public Law 346) entrances into training 
| et ” . se | a ath - * 
| New appli- | Original 

Month cations during} entrances 
month /during month 


| 
Reentrances | In training 
during month) end of month 


1951—January 39, 794 : @8, 425 1, 614, 282 
February - --- as , ; | . 754 | 37, 58! 128, 053 1, 576, 484 
March _ > é } . 810 55, 150, 425 1, 601, 027 
April. oa . 3, 234 5, 228 107, 912 1, 601, 887 
May... . 152 | 9, ¢ 101, 351 1, 518, 470 
June. - . Scnes 56, 390 , 908 133, 660 1, 152, 891 
July! dete ‘ 94, 411 . 526 174, 273 1, 191, 197 
August : ead , O85 . 65 206, 754 1, 223, 346 
September Stiles es == 3, 954 , 4 149, 338 1, 204, 769 
October vee - a 30, 036 309, 667 1, 420, 517 
November. . -- 2, 806 . OBE 170, 198 1, 486, 272 
December _.- 5 oe ee , O48 . 709, 53, 656 1, 433, 741 








! Cut off date for entering training—July 25, 1951. 


Mr. Tuomas. It is the new ones that we are looking for, those that 
took advantage of the cut-off date and came in just under the wire. 

Mr. Corre. There are two categories. They are the ones who had 
never entered training before and those who had been in training 
and who came back in. 

Mr. Tuomas. And took their full entitlement ? 

Mr. Core. That is right, sir. 

General Gray. The number, Mr. Chairman, was much greater than 
was anticipated by us. 


AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Tuomas. Passing on now to the matter of the veterans’ auto- 
mobiles, this is the result of new legislation. When was that legis- 
lation passed ¢ 
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Mr. Howarp. About October, Mr. Chairman. It was Public Law 
187, Eighty-second Congress, October 20, 1951. 

Mr. Tromas. And the new law gave benefits to an additional how 
many veterans / 

Mr. Howarp. We estimate for the fiscal year it will be around 
15,625. There was a carry-over of about 335 from the previous year. 
The new law also brings in those veterans who served on and after 
June 27, 1950. 

Mr. Thomas. It brings in the Korean veterans / 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

It brings in another type of disability where the man has the loss 
or loss-of-use of a hand. ‘The old law was for the loss or the loss of 
the use of a foot. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, how many new veterans did the law bring in 
and give benefits to? It is an expansion of the old law. Now, how 
many additional veterans under the expanded program get these 
automobiles ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, we estimate, Mr. Chairman, that 9,500 who have 
service connected disability for loss or loss-of-use of hand only will be 
brought in ? 

Then we estimate that probably 1,800 will be brought in who have 
had an impairment of sight. 

Mr. THomas. With 300 veterans brought in for the loss or the loss- 
of-use of a combination of a hand and foot, there is a total of 11,700. 
Is that the correct answer? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then, of course, as long as the Korean conflict goes 
on, you do not know how many will be brought in? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you need this whole amount of $25 million? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuHomas. We will go on now to the servicemen’s indemnity ap- 
propriation request of $2,300,000. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ‘LIFE INSURANCE 


Before doing that, however, let us consider the supplemental re- 
quest for the national service life insurance of $50 million. What is 
that for, Mr. Stirling? 

Mr. Srirtine. That is for the Korean deaths that have been re- 
ported to us as of December 28. As of that date, the Department of 
Defense reported 17,755 deaths and 11,027 persons missing. 

Mr. Tuomas. Each one of the them gets $10,000 under the new 
program where the Government pays the original $10,000, and they 
have 60 days in order to convert their policy and pay the premiums 
themselves ¢ 

Mr. Sririine. No, sir. The $50 million requested does not have 
anything to do with the new law which is known as Public Law 23. 
This has to do with reimbursing the United States life-insurance 
fund for death due to extra hazards of war. 
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SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the servicemen’s indemnity appropriation 
request of $2,300,000 ? 

Mr. Srirtrve. The request of $2,300,000 and the additional re- 
quests of $250,000 for the service-disabled veterans insurance fund 
and the request of $250,000 for the veterans special term insurance 
fund have to do with Public Law 23 and with deaths and battle casu- 
alties who have less than $10,000 in insurance. In other words, that 
act makes up the difference between $8,300 and $10,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is purely a question of arithmetical calculation and 
something you cannot do anything about ¢ 

Mr. Srirtine. That is right. 


AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Anprews. I would like to ask one question. Do you have any 
trouble getting these automobiles for the disabled veterans? 

Mr. Howarp. No. They get them themselves, Mr. Congressman. 
So far as I know, they have no trouble. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the limitation in price? 

Mr. Howarp. That is $1.600. 

Mr. Tuomas. $1,600? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Yares. Referring to the schedule of compensation and pension 


payments, I note that the amount with respect to World War II 
veterans is $1,221,598,501. What types of benefits is that for? 

Mr. Howarp. It is for service-connected conditions that men in- 
curred in service and also nonservice. 

Mr. Yares. When you say nonservice, what is included in that? 

Mr. Howarp. That is where a man gets a disability after he is 
discharged. from the service. For instance, if he is run over by a 
street car and permanently disabled, we pay him a pension of $60 a 
month and up to $72 a month, under certain conditions. 

Mr. Yates. You mean for the rest of his life? 

Mr. Howarp. As long as he is permanently disabled. If he needs 
an attendant, we give him $120 a month. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Yates. Under the schedule of readjustment benefits and the 
second item which is loan guarantee, I note the item of interest gratui- 
ties. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Kesey. That is the payment of 4 percent of the amount guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration which is provided for in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act as amended. That payment may not 
exceed $160 for any one veteran. 

Mr. Yares. During the fiirst year of a loan? 

Mr. Ketsry. It is not necessarily tied to the first year. That was 
true in the original Public Law 346 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
but Public Law 268 of the Seventy-ninth congress provides that 4 
percent of the amount guaranteed will be credited to the loan account 
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of the veteran as a gratuity. That would ordinarily be within about 
60 days after the loan is arranged. 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature of the item on guarantee losses? 

Mr. Kersey. Generally that is—— 

Mr. Yates. Is that made up of defaults on loans by veterans? 

Mr. Ketsey. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Well, what happens when the veteran defaults? Do you 
try to collect from the veteran ? 

Mr. Kesey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I notice a loss of $3,574,400. Is that the figure showing 
the amount that you have paid without any repayments by the vet- 
erans to the Government of it that a net figure? 

Mr. Kersey. Just where are you? 

Mr. Yares. Well, these pages are not numbered. It is the second 
item of the budget relating to the readjustment benefits entitled “Loan 
Guarantee.” It is the second item under that which is entitled 
“Guaranteed Losses,” and the amount shown there is $3,574,400. 

Mr. Ketsry. That is the revised amount for the fiscal year and rep- 
resents the gross payment, the initial payment on the guarantee, and 
is subject to recovery. 

Mr. Yates. How much did you recover from the veterans during 
the fiscal year as a result of having paid their guarantee losses ¢ 

Mr. Ketsey. I do not have a specific figure for the year, but I have 
a cumulative figure. 

Mr. Yates. Comuliairs as of what time? 


Mr. Ketsry. As of December 25, 1951. 
Mr. Yates. When you say cumulative, you mean cumulative over 


what period ? 

Mr. Kersey. From the beginning of the program. 

Mr. Yates. Which was when ? 

Mr. Kersey. In the fall of 1944. 

To date—or, I should say, to the end of December 1951—the initial 
gross amount paid on claims was $41,090,869, and the net amount, 
after recoveries and repayments of one type or another, as of that 
date, was $23,150,936. In other words, it has been reduced nearly 50 
percent and is subject to some further recovery. 

Mr. Yates. Well, item C, under paragraph 2, relates to loans and 
property acquisitions. Will you explain that item, please? 

Mr. Kersey. That item refers to cases where the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, under certain circumstances, may take over a piece of prop- 
erty. It is the gross amount of the expenditures in that case. 

Mr. Yares. You mean that where a veteran has purchased a piece 
of property and has defaulted in the payment of a mortgage, you 
then take over title to that property ? 

Mr. Kersey. Under certain circumstances. If the lender, upon 
foreclosure, exercises his option to convey title of that property to 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ Administration agrees 
to accept title, payment is made by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the property is acquired with the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the veteran, and of the Government, in order that the house may 
not be sold at a price less than a reasonable value in that market. 

Mr. Yarrs. Do you have the same comparison of figures for this 
item that you had for the previous item ? 

Do you have the cumulative figures ? 





















































Mr. Kersey. No, I do not have a figure which would be exactly 
comparable for the reason that some of the properties acquired are, 
of course, held for some period of time and sometimes for temporary 
periods are rented, with an income returning to the Government. 

I don’t believe we have a figure which would be comparable to the 
one that vou speak of. 

Mr. Yarrs. Has the Government lost or made any money on that 
item ¢ 

Mr. Keiser. Well, I can say this to you, Mr. Congressman: That in 
the acquisition of properties we have found that with respect to the 
claims which have been paid, in those cases before the acquisition, the 
net result of our property management program has been to recover 
in round percentage figures 70 percent of the amount that we paid 
on the guaranty. 

Mr. Yares. What has been the trend with respect to property 
acquisitions’ Is it increasing? Can you say that there is a trend? 
Is more property being acquired by the Veterans’ Administration ? 

Mr. Ketsry. No, sir. There is no indication of an increased trend 
in property acquisition. Of course, when we have at the end of one 
year 2,800,000 loans as against 2,400,000 the year before, obviously the 
potential is greater, but the percentage is no greater. 

Mr. Yares. Isee. What is the percentage? 

Mr. Ketsey. We have acquired to date, in round figures, about 6,600 
pieces of real estate and have sold about 80 percent of those properties. 

Mr. Yates. You say 6,600 pieces of real estate. What proportion 
is that of the amount of real estate with which you deal? 

Mr. Kersey. Well, that would be the proportion of 6,000 to about 
2,800,000. 

General Gray. Less than 6 percent are in default. 

Mr. Anprews. The total liability was $8 billion? 

Mr. Ketsry. As of December 31, 1951, the total liability of the 
Veterans’ Administration on guaranteed loans was $8.8 billion, in 
round figures. 





AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Yates. With respect to the next item on the justification, “Auto- 
mobiles,” is there any obligation on the Government toward replace- 
ment of automobiles when purchased ? 

General Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Yares. That is just the initial purchase. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


With respect to the insurance item, what percentage of the veterans 
are dropping their life insurance ? 
Mr. Sririinc. I do not have that figure now. 
General Gray. I can give you this figure: We wrote 22 million poli- 
cies on World War II soldiers, and at the beginning of the Korean 
situation we had 614 million policies in effect, so that some fifteen-odd 
million, unfortunately, were permitted to lapse. 

Is that not a correct figure, Mr. Stirling? 

Mr. Stirtrne. I have a figure here showing applications approved 
under the national service life insurance as of November 30— 


QF 


92,129,235, policies in force as of that date—7,103,671. 
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AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Purturrs. Mr. Howard, have you come to a point in this auto- 
mobile situtaion for the amputees where the cars are beginning to 
wear out ? 

Mr. Howarp. We would not know, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiiips. You have no obligation after the original purchase ; 
is that right / 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. The veteran can go out and sell it the 
next day. We have no obligation whatsoever. 


READJ USTMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Puituips. Mr. Coile, you break down the part of the request 
over which you have supervision, which totals about $148 million. 
On what would be page 2, there is an item amounting to about $78 
million for subsistence under Public Laws 16 and 894. Does that come 
under your supervision / 

Mr. Corte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiturps. And that is separate / 

Mr. Coitr. Yes, sir, that is separate. 


KOREAN VETERANS 


Mr. Puituirs. Will somebody please explain to me—perhaps you, 
General Gray—about this Korean situation? As 1 understood the 
testimony, there is no money in this request for anything coming out 
of the Korean situation. You have absorbed what would have been 
the educational program or subsistence program for the Korean 
veterans ¢ 

General Gray. That is only under Public Law 16, which was ex- 
tended by the Congress. But under 546, the Korean veteran is not 
included. 

Mr. Corte. There has been nothing enacted. 

Mr. Puiteuirs. The soldier is not recognized as a veteran technically 4 

General Gray. That is correct, under 346. 

Mr. Pricurs. How about insurance¢ Have you paid any insur- 
ance ¢ 

General Gray. Insurance is in the new Public Law 23. 

Mr. Puinuirs. Is there any money in here for insurance? 

Mr. Sriruine. 352,800,000, 

Mr. Puiturrs. It is obvious what I am driving at. Are we going 
to see you back here again in a couple of months ¢ 

General Gray. You are if Congress passes a bill corresponding to 
346, several of which are pending in the House at this time. 

Mr. Puiutrs. Have you made any computation as to what that 
will cost us / 

General Gray. We have not, because we have not the slightest con- 
ception of what they propose to enact, sir. There are a half-dozen 
different approaches to the problem. 

Mr. THomas. Very well. Thank you very much, and good luck to 
you all. 

General Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


WITNESSES 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY, ADMINISTRATOR 

B. T. FITZPATRICK, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL 

NEAL J. HARDY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, DIVISION OF PLANS 
AND PROGRAMS 

BURTON O. YOUNG, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE PROGRAMS 

PERE F. SEWARD, COMMISSIONER, DIVISION OF COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

ARTHUR D. MORRELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, CFS 

JEROME F. MORSE, JR., DIRECTOR, SPECIAL OPERATIONS BRANCH 

VERNON E. HUBKA, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, PREFABRI- 
CATED AND ALASKA HOUSING LOANS 

JOHN M. FRANTZ, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND ORGANIZATION STAFF 


Pusiic Houstne ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


JOHN TAYLOR EGAN, COMMISSIONER 
MARSHALL W. AMIS, GENERAL COUNSEL 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us this morning the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and our famous friends, Mr. Foley, the Adminis- 
trator, and his staff. It is always a pleasure to see all of you. You 
are here in connection with supplemental estimates totaling $48,875,- 
000 as contained in House Document No. 348. 

Mr. Administrator, if you have a statement for us, we will be very 
delighted to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Forey. I have a very brief one which will serve as an introduc- 
tion for the supplemental appropriations for three programs of our 
Agency; the defense housing and community facilities program; the 
Alaska housing program, and the low-rent housing program. 

You will recall that Public Law 139 authorized appropriations of 
$50 million for the provision of defense housing and $60 million 
for defense community facilities. Of the $50 million authorized for 
defense housing, $25 million was appropriated, and we are now 
requesting the balance of $25 million. 

Of the total of $60 million authorized for defense communities 
facilities, $11.25 million was appropriated for the types of facilities to 
be provided by this agency—sewers, water mains, streets and roads, 
pa» fire and police protection facilities. 


The additional $18.75 million that we are requesting now, together 
with the amounts appropriated to and requested by the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, would equal the $60 million authorization. The $1,125,000 
requested for the Alaska housing revolving fund will exhaust the 
balance of the $15 million authorized by Public Law 52 for housing 
loans in Alaska. The $4 million requested for the low-rent housing 
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program is known now to be necessary for the payment of annual 
contributions to local housing authorities, and the Public Housing 
Commissioner, Mr. Egan, is here to answer any questions you may 
have concerning that item. 

The need for additional defense housing and community facilities 
is mounting rapidly. Some 148 localities have been designated crit- 
ical defense areas; others are presently being surveyed, and new areas 
are experiencing housing shortages as the defense program develops. 
In each of these areas there is a substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel, and a substantial shortage of housin 
or community facilities. Funds for the public provision of coalan 
defense housing have practically all been allocated, and those for com- 
munity facilities will rapidly be depleted by commitments upon ap- 
plications now on hand or in preparation by communities where the 
need has already been established on a priority list. This list repre- 
sents only a part of the communities where it is now expected that 
help will be needed. 

In the case of defense housing, $24 million of the $25 million ap- 
propriated has already been committed. In table B of the justifica- 
tion we have listed 38 high-priority areas where the needs might well 
total several times this $25 million. I might point out here that 
of the total housing programed in critical areas up to this time, about 
90 percent has been for private construction, and we hope private en- 
terprise will be able to provide it. 

In the case of defense community facilities, the Agency has ap- 
plications received or in process that will exhaust the $11.25 million 
already appropriated. Surveys of the selected 30 of the 148 critical 
defense areas thus far designated show additional needs substantially 
in excess of the $18.75 million requested. 

About 90 percent of available funds for Alaska housing loans has 
been committed, and tentative approval has been given to loan ap- 
plications totaling a little more than $2 million. Progress in this 
program has been excellent during the past 6 months, and a lack of 
funds for further commitments would seriously hamper the 1952 
building season beginning in May. I probably do not need to re- 
mind this committee of the increasing importance of adequate hous- 
ing in Alaska with reference to the vw Bee situation. 

Approval of ‘our requests for the remainder of the authorization 
for defense housing, defense community facilities, and Alaska hous- 
ing will make it possible to meet only the most urgent of presently 
identified needs. We expect that it will soon be necessary to recom- 
mend to Congress increases in the authorization for each of these pro- 
grams. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you 
in support of this request. I shall be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask or have my staff discuss any subjects you 
want. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was a very nice statement. 


RESUME OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, I wonder if you would be 
good enough to insert pages i and ii, which give a very good résumé 
of this situation. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency requests four supplemental appropri- 
ations (H. Doc. No. 348, pp. 12-13) in order to continue specific operations under 
prior authorizations from the Congress: 














; | ' 
i ] 
Prior 
Author- 
| Act nas | a@ppro- Request 
| tation | priation ‘| 
Office of the Administrator: -_[eatition) caiuions (Millions) 
i EFS et ee ee ee oy ee Pui Law 139 (1951) _. $50 | $25. $25.0 
Defense community facilities......-._-- ee. Se et teers, 2 60) 111.25 | 18. 75 
Alaska housing....._._........--..--- -| Publie Law 52 (1949) 15| 13.875 | 1. 125 
Public Housing Administration: Annual | U. 8. Housing Act of 1937, | Annual | 10.0 4.0 
contributions. as amended. 
| | 
Total estimates. _____- RR Sia : Poy, pai tetak 5 | et ht | 48. 875 
| 


! Does not include amount appropriated to FSA. 


The first two requests are for defense construction money ; the third for con- 
struction loan money in Alaska which is practically one large defense housing 
area; and the fourth to make the contractual payments due from the Federal 
Government for the deficits in low-rent housing projects as provided by the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 

The first three requests are for amounts to remain available until expended, 
but it is anticipated that these funds will be committed in fiscal 1952. 

None of the requested estimates are for administrative expenses, or for in- 
creased personnel. 


Reasons for supplemental requests 


The Congress enacted the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951 (Public Law 139) on September 1, 1951. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was before the Committee on Appropriations on Septem- 
ber 28, 1951, with estimated needs for defense housing and defense community 
facilities. At that date the designation of critical defense housing areas was 
only beginning, and there was little information as to needs by localities. The 
Congress appropriated initially $25 million (of the original $50 million authori- 
zation) for defense housing, and only $11.25 million to the HHFA (of the original 
$60 million authorization) for community facilities. 

Five months later (end of February 1952) the number of designated critical 
defense housing areas has increased fourfold, and a larger number have been 
surveyed at least in a preliminary way. The construction dollar requirements 
are therefore firmer and growing. 

The Alaska housing program (also an important defense activity) requires a 
supplemental appropriation because commitments and new applications are be- 
ing made more rapidly than earlier expected. Funds available for new loan 
commitments will soon be exhausted, 

The $4 million request by the Public Housing Administration for annual con- 
tributions to local low-rent housing projects is made necessary because the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 did not provide sufficient funds to 
meet contractual obligations becoming payable during fiscal 1952. 

It is important that the funds requested be made available as soon as possible. 
For the first three requests, new appropriations cannot be postponed to a later 
session without serious loss to the defense effort. The construction money al- 
ready appropriated is already largely committed. If housing and minimum 
facilities for in-migrant defense and military personnel are to be provided, this 
part of the defense program must go on uninterrupted. The very minimum is 
appropriations for continued operations (but mainly in this fiscal year) up to 
the limit of the original authorizations. 


Additional authorizations 


While the matter is not yet before the Congress, it is pertinent to the present 
appropriation requests to indicate that already the need for defense housing and 
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defense community facilities is becoming so great (in fact far in excess of pres- 
ent authorization limits) that the Housing and Home Finance Agency expects 
shortly to recommend to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress increases 
in the authorizations for appropriations contained in title III of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951 (Public Law 139). 

Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking a total supplemental for 1952 of 
$48,875,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fortry. That is correct. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. And it is made up of $25 million for defense housing, 
which was passed and authorized by Public Law 139, and that was in 
September of 1951, authorizing $50 million, of which $25 million was 
appropriated last September; is that correct ? . 

Mr. Forry. That is correct, sir. The appropriation was on the first 
of November. 

DEFENSE COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Mr. THomas. And also included are defense community facilities, 
for which the authorization was $60 million, and that was authorized 
by the same law of September of last year. $11,250,000 was appro- 
priated, and as a part of your $48,875,000 you are seeking $18,750,000 
for that item. 

Mr. Forey. That is correct, sir. 


ALASKA HOUSING 


Mr. THomas. The Alaska Housing Act was passed in 1949 and you 
had an authorization of $15 million in the form of loans to the Hous- 
ing authorities in Alaska; is that correct ? 

Mr. Foiry. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. And there are no grants? 

Mr. Forry. There are no grants. 

Mr. THomas. Just unsecured loans? 

Mr. Fourey. Secured loans. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the security / 

Mr. Fotry. Mortgages, with the exception of that small part that 
relates to assistance to the Eskimo tribes, loans for modernization of 
their homes. 

Mr. Tuomas. At any rate, of the $15 million, $13,875,000 have been 
appropriated, and now you request $1,125,000 

Mr. Foutry. The remainder of the authorization, yes. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. In addition you want $4 million to supplement the 
annual contributions under the United States Housing Act of 1937 
as amended. That $4 million would bring the total appropriated for 
fiscal 1952 to a figure of $14 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Fotry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And it is worth repetition here that none of the 
$48,875,000 requested here is for administrative expense or for any 
increase in personnel costs. 

Mr. Fouey. That is correct. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. With reference to defense housing, you set out here 


a table showing the locations where this defense 


erected. It begins with page A-7. 
Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, will you insert the tables 


on pages A-5, A~7, and A-8¢ 


(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


ousing will be 


Taste A.—Allocations for temporary defense housing under Public Law 139 (as 
of Feb. 20, 1952) 

















Units 
Critical area, assignments issued Demountable Cost 
Trailer family 
| dwelling 
| 
I iii er aa ice ten : 100 210 $1, 382, 000 
Marysville-Yuba City, Calif_.__- -| 250 mas 887, 500 
Pleasanton, Livermore, Calif... __- | Ss ee 887, 500 
San Diego, Calif.: 
og EERE ES ERS RRS ESe So ete eRe See ae ph | 4 Sa Cee 532, 500 
0 PE OES Tie PR are Sees eee a  * See 230, 750 
ean penne Liat ca mee peconareine es Oy ee PR ig aS 248, 500 
SN, RE ey oye ee ee ree yp SER TS eee 230, 750 
nL SOE SEE a agen a ae Th yeaa ge 213, 000 
Solano County, Ef AlalAitin oS didn dds odes wile oak vo bhabieuionike BP Wide eka ceds 355, 000 
ee otiewan acaentnddenleccndee ene 200 1, 040, 000 
Tl. ERIS See ee eee ee Pree STA 213, 000 
SSeS Sey eae ery 100 |_. Whe 355, 000 
Mountain Home, Idaho aeiiabeds 400 2, 080, 000 
a 8 a SIE ORE, CTD os [i 190 988, 000 
a ae eee eS | 250 hind 887, 500 
Lo 4 eae n aA: 1, 420, 000 
Camp Polk, La: ................ 280 190 1, 982, 000 
SE ESI SL IE OES SEE, DURE | ___ 4 eee 887, 500 
Presque Isle-Limestone, Maine Py SRE ee Retry i Ne NS 300 1, 560, 000 
pa pana pati og Ree nt ha aan eae af EP ee eee 213, 000 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo ire il ella alist pe as 1, 242, 500 
Clovis-Portales, N. Mex......-._-- Sins iy AaB TEES FE. 319, 500 
Camp Lejeune, N. C.: 
NI SLL. Sots i bes as ened bnbiies | Be eee 710, 000 
ES ETE Ree Sok Tee , 60 |... ans 213, 000 
Le lle ARR RSI At tl Spopelaly- ad 100 210 1, 382, 000 
SB a ae ee ee aie -—_p Peekode er ee 1, 065, 000 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va.: | 
Navy installations. __......__- etn FP , 225 1, 170, 000 
Armed Forces installations !____.....-.......-...--- Re SALES Le at 226 483, 000 
a, SEAS Re Te Ca rubconhhen aed iy ee FEE EEN 355, 000 
NO I os ok oh eekd dc biwn ee emntiel cdudoeul | TS SEE 426, 000 
i ell I teonditaana a 699 20, 000 
RSTn IRS 55558 napeilts Scnagiie's b wa piccpich phen mppligeming | 3, 830 2, 850 23, 9.9, 506 








! Reactivation or conversion of Lanham Act project. 
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TaBLE B.—Priority programs for public defense housing in critical areas (Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1952) 























j RNSSES Re ee 
| Proposed 
me, _| priority 
(Penne oa | program for 
| ¢etmits) | temporary 
| housing 
(units) 
Regen n I: | | 
Fort Dix-McQGuire Air Force Base, Be oa te aietates tae waeie 1,173 300 
: Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y_.....-...----------------- ee 200 
3. Brunswick, Maine... ..---.-- Riedie ed iiNet ee Mw das ade ti re 100 | 100 
4. New London, Conn__-__-- SE ade eAGR ~cwedvoedsl seule 1, 000 1100 
5. Presque Isle, Limestone, “ESE i RES ASR ae A 567 1 200 
| ERE ERP ee Geers OLS e Ee eee TS |) Ft Bee ae oy tT ee eS 3, 240 | 900 
Region IT: eee ti Teac ? 
RO SE Ey FEO TS CE PORE, MEL See! Se ARE TRI See 1,411 | 1 500 
 PeeeeUOINOIIEDD, VO oc ccnaseckscounses phate . 1, 250 | 1 500 
Be SE I se err ee Gls eddtinwuedéaeen 7, 000 | 2, 000 
oe ho an ew anig tn camereedenetos <x at Bate Saect 2, 058 | 500 
es A 6 CARRS RE: BS ie 4 8 ek CE ee ee gees alee cia 7, 310 | 5, 000 
SD ER TIERS 21 OR a ye eee cane 485 | 1 500 
7. Indiantown Gap, Pa_- ~ p 1,000 | 1,000 
ata aR Tae Ste ata Nia Sea: ee 20, 514 | 10, 000 
Region III: 
RL ER ¢ O RRSSES, Sieve cae ck aa eee ees 784 | 784 
2. Marietta (Cobb County), ES EE ee, Ge oe Oe eee a 2, 000 | 2, 000 
EER ey pe ERAN Ce ERED 2, 874 | 2, 784 
Region IV: ip 
eee et Rane SUR t sr eye ee ook eee eee ee EN 750 | 750 
Cg OS NR SR ai ee on PN ad 08 Seana | 2, 300 | 750 
ge E> SR RR a Ss A ae oa . 500 | 500 
PUES rises C4 aa AE AD ar et nad 3, 550 | 2,000 
Region V: Kg 
1. Fort Leonard Wood, Mo... _..- BALE Sak rtt gk eee aN 1,947 | 1700 
2. Rapid City, 8. Dak . ange ae. oh OPE eee 1, 750 | 300 
3. Sidney, Nebr 1,175 100 
TEER Ath tk SES Seelisae wolwatic pa ryt RS ROY 3,872 | 1, 100 
| Region VI: t iy : | 
1, Camp Polk, La---_- Pee Ee NERY AG BERR BES 3, 060 1 470 
2. Hondo, Tex PE 5. Lhdacddddes dgedwn ke DEAD PRES Vie eae 395 366 
3. Big Spring, Tex p Baek Atle cela Sa er eo ee a hee a 330 330 
4. Florence-Killeen, Tex__- laps Saget O20 pee re Cees : 1, 300 250 
5. Lawton-Fort Sill, Okla. ............- CTP St ae ee ee 2, 200 | 200 
Ss  ¢ eee eee ee ee eee Or ae fey 400 | 250 
.. : ro 
Ee ARRAS Se Sign Si cS aR a a OME ol 7, 685 1, 866 


Regen, Vil: 





1. Camp aye Calif. __. be gee I. < ghathchiuin die Re Tee ees | 2, 600 1, 000 
2. Camp Cooke, Calif LSE A EE De Pl rT Pe 2, 090 650 
3. Camp San Luis Obispo, C ES LN RS PE aD 600 374 
a: Sein Pemaneoenl, OG. 25 ooo. ose 4, 350 | 450 
ee) EEREEREV Es ee Lee Seer e es Pere | 190 190 
6. Fort Huachuca, OE pipe tdd elise: | 27% 275 
7. Inyokern, Calif Ueusdbbebeadipe Riess td dthabene 5.83% 466 | 2h) 
8. Solano County, C RET OREN STR IS oes ae ohicaning 800 | 500 

NIE oii. Sannin sc pduleae ead shied sep ee ’ success ae 11, 368 | 3, 689 

Region VIII: ‘eg ie 

ER OS EES Pe Sie te Te ee ee Re ee ee | 85] - 80 
2. Port Townsend, Wash... Seth Petal aa ee >t 300 125 
3. Condon, Oreg.? Gad thaw g be aca cae Sake ee eb hh cka ae dpind ee 20 20 
4. The Dalles, Oreg2___- Re MARS RMS ST) beste ee ek ; ; 250 5O 

a san Conuiemai aye dametinc ned has ots woes weafebeiesiee . 655 275 

SR oi cs suisse eae tbabaths.oxs5084s 58, 668 | 22,614 


! Supplement to units already assigned under original appropriation. 
2 Contemplated critical defense housing area. 
















Mr. Tuomas. You have them broken down into your regions. How 
many locations are involved here ? 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty-eight. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would the entire $50 million be spent on these 38 
locations ¢ 

Mr. Fotry. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Or $22,614,000 will be spent on them ? 

Mr. Forry. This is a list of priority locations scattered through 
the country in which we have had these surveys made. Is that not 
correct, Mr. Frantz? 

Mr. Frantz. That is correct. The locations for the first $25 million 
are in table A on page A-5. 

Mr. THomas. La on these 26 areas in table A, you have allocated 
$23,979,500 ? 

Mr. Forey. We have allocated that amount. 

Mr. THomas. Will you complete your expenditure there ? 

Mr. Fotry. We believe that we have made an ample allocation. In 
fact, the cost per unit may run somewhat less, in which case we will 
increase the allotment of houses, since in each of those cases we gave 
the program far less than the military indicated. 


PRIORITY PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC DEFENSE HOUSING IN CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you intend to spend the $25 million you are now 
seeking on these 38 locations set out on pages A-7 and A-8¢ 

Mr. Fotry. Those are presented to you, Mr. Chairman, as priority 
lists, since we were not able to survey all of the areas thus far desig- 
nated. 

These are indicative of the need, but also represent presently a pri- 
ority list for further expenditures. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, what you are saying is 

Mr. Forzy. This 38 is a part of our overall list of critical areas, of 
atotal of 148 at thistime. What I am trying to say, sir, is that I would 
not want the committee to understand, nor we to be bound by the 
necessity of spending whatever is authorized or appropriated in just 
these areas. As we develop the program, we may find an even higher 
priority. But these have been surveyed, and they indicate to you, one, 
what we now consider the priority areas; two, the total amount of 
need as a first program as against the amount of appropriation being 
asked, 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, looking a little bit in the future, based upon 
what you have just said, you will come back here with a supplemental 
to the tune of another $50 million or $75 million then, if you intend 
to carry out this program, or one similar to it on your entire 148 
localities which have been declared critical areas. 

Mr. Forry. If the need develops, Mr. Chairman, on study, ves, that 
is probably true. But as pointed out here, we would first, of course, 
have to go to Congress for authorization. There would be no re 
maining authorization. It would have to come up before the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Mr. THomas. That is understandable. 

Mr. Fotry. Whether or not that would result in anything, I do 
not know. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You are taking care here of 38 plus some 26 more, 
making about 64 locations, and you have 148 in mind. Well, cer- 
tainly this $50 million is not going around. 

Mr. Fotry. Obviously it is not, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your thinking, then, in the way of the de- 
ficiency, or seeking additional legislation and implementing that with 
a deficiency ? 

Mr. Foury. In the President’s Budget, vr the message for 1953 
fiscal, I believe the figure of $300 million is suggested as a possible 
measure of the need during fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that in addition to this $50 million ? 

Mr. Fotry. Yes, sir. I might point out that in each of those cases 
that we have allocated out of the first $25 million, that was a priority 
list prepared for us by the military almost in its entirety, because 
the situation seemed to indicate that was where the most pressing need 
was for temporary housing. In each of those cases we were able, in 
order to spread the $25 million out, to program only a fraction of what 
the military indicated they needed—in some cases a small fraction. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any housing units under construction 
by virtue of this authorization other than in these 26 areas that you 
have set out on table A on page A—5 here at a total cost of $23,979,500 4 

Mr. Fotey. Under this appropriation, no, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you think this $23,900,000, then, will complete 
these 26 areas that you have set out on table A on page A—5? 

Mr. Fotry. To the extent that we have been able to program them; 
yes, sir. But I would not represent to you that would take care of the 
military need in those areas as represented by the military. 

Mr. Frantz. I might point out that the lines that are starred on 
the table B on pages A-7 and 8, represent additional housing for 
the same areas as those listed on the other table. 

Mr. THomas. What is your estimate in terms of dollars and cents 
to complete the housing needs in these 38 localities set out on table B, 
on pages A~7 and A-8% Will the $25 million do it? 

Mr. Fotry. We will be able to distribute it on substantially the same 
basis as we did in that first group. But it will not cover the total of 
the need that is represented there. 

You will notice that the total of the need as estimated on page A-8 
is 22,614 on the proposed priority program for temporary housing. 
$25 million, of course, will not produce that amount of housing. 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS TO REQUIRE COMPLETION OF PROJECTS WHEN 
STARTED 


Mr. Tuomas. What the committee has in mind, and it would be 
just as well to submit it to you now, is this—the committee has in 
mind putting a limitation on the funds to the effect that the funds 
granted will have to complete a certain number of units set out. In 
other words, we want you to take the $25 million—if you take $25 
million to complete 25 or 30 projects—we want you to take that $25 
million and we do not want you to start 40 or 50 projects, because 
it is more difficult for you to keep up with, and certainly the com- 
mittee is lost in such a procedure to keep up with it. 

Have you any objections to that ? 

95654—52——15 
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Mr. Foury. If I understand you correctly, I can see objections to it, 
sir. For instance, if you take a number of the military areas—they 
have a very critical need. They have an immediate emergency need 
for a certain number of houses. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Foley, I have watched the military now for a 
good many years, and I have never seen them do anything yet that 
was not always critical and always rushed. 

Mr. Forny. I can understand that, sir. We, of course, work with 
them and our relationships have been cooperative. I recognize their 
difficulties. 

What I am trying to point out, sir, is this: it is very difficult, say, 
as of today, for us to estimate, or for them to estimate, exactly. what 
number of housing units they are going to need in a given area, or for 
us to estimate exactly in a nonmilitary area. It would probably be 
more economical of public funds if we did not have to say when we 
move into this area or that area, “Now, we are going to have to go in 
with all that may possibly be needed there.” It would be, I think, 
much more economical of public funds—and that is the way we have 
been trying to proceed—for us to say, “This amount we are sure is 
going to be needed here, and this amount we are sure is going to be 
needed over here,” and go in with that kind of distribution of our 
funds, so that eventually we might not find ourselves with more spent 
in a given area than the need developed, because the situations change, 
as you know, with time. 

I would think, sir, and I would respectfully suggest, if I under- 
stand your suggestion properly, that it would not be the economical 
way to proceed. I think I know what you have in mind, that we might 
get projects started and uncompleted. I do not think that is at all 
likely to happen in this kind of a program, particularly with regard 
to temporary housing, and up to now we have devoted all of the $25 
million to that type of housing—stop-gap and temporary. We do not 
propose to prgram any more of the permanent public housing than 
we absolutely have to, particularly out of appropriations which at 
the most would not provide more than twelve to fifteen thousand units. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. The housing program is a 100 percent contribution 
on the part of the taxpayers, is it not ? 

Mr. Fotry. No, not entirely so, sir. We will, of course, charge rents 
for the properties that are built for rent, and those that are perma- 
nently built, under the law, we will sell when the appropriate time 
arrives, so there will be recovery. On the permanents there would be 
an intent—and I am sure the intent and spirit of the law is—to achieve 
as complete recovery as we can. On temporary housing we have to 
recognize the fact that the only reason you go in with temporary hous- 
ing publicly financed is that temporary housing does not furnish an 
economic situation so that private people can do it and, consequently. 
you have to anticipate that there is going to be some loss. We will 


hope to hold that down. 
TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT UNITS 


Mr. Thomas. What part of the units in the 26 areas that you have 
already started here are permanent and what part temporary ? 











Mr. Fotxy. Of those on table A on page A-5?/ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Fotry. All of those are temporary if you include in your tempo- 
rary description the trailers—3,830 trailers and 2,850 demountable 
units. Those are all intended, you see, to be movable and carried some 
other place if we need changes. 

Mr. Tomas. What about the units set out on table B on pages A-7 
and 8? How many of them would be permanent and how many 
temporary 4 

Mr. Fotry. Presently we have not broken it down that way, except 
this list contemplates temporary on page A-7. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is all listed in here as temporary units. Do you 
have any permanent units on pages A-7 and 8 ¢ 

Mr. Forry. Part of them could be permanent, but we have made 
no determination as yet. 

Mr. Trromas. You have them all listed here as temporary units. 

Mr. Foiry. You see, what we have to contemplate there, Congress- 
man, is this: Under the provisions of Public Law 139 we do not go 
in with any permanent housing publicly financed until a full oppor- 
tunity has been given to private enterprise to provide it. And the 
law specifies the announcement of a program in detail, and the deter- 
mination of need, and then waiting 90 days to determine whether or 
not private enterprise can be induced to provide it. So that the ques- 
tion of whether there will be any, or how many, public permanent 
housing units in a given area, has to remain for that determination. 
We cannot estimate in advance. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR TEMPORARY DEFENSE HOUSING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 139 


Mr. Tuomas. Getting back to the 26 areas here on table A on page 
A-5, what do your trailer units cost you per unit, and what do your 
demountable houses cost you per unit ¢ 


TRAILER UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Fotry. We are taking bids now, and have had some. The 
trailer units will cost an average of $2,650 a unit; is that correct, Mr. 
Kelly ? 

Mr. Kewry. $3,550. 

Mr. Fotry. That is total development cost with the sites, utilities, 
and everything. 

Actually, our bids on trailers delivered up to now range somewhat 
under our estimate, or around $2,300 to $2,500. 

Mr. Tomas. The total unit for land and utilities is $3,550? 

Mr. Fotry. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the trailer itself is $2,350? 

Mr. Fotry. That is our figure now. 


PREFABRICATED DEMOUNTABLE UNIT COSTS 
Mr. THomas. What is your total cost now on demountable units ? 
Mr. Fotry. $5,200. 


Mr. THomas. That is utilities, land, and everything? 
Mr. Fotxy. The total output cost: yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is the demountable unit cost exclusive of land 
and utilities? 

Mr. Fo.gy. I do not know. 

Mr. Keuty. The building itself would be $3,870. 

Mr. Fotry. $3,870. 

Mr. Tuomas. $3,870? 

Mr. Fo.ry. That is correct, for a demountable family dwelling. 
That is the one that ranges about 600 square feet. 

Mr. Frantz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forry. It is somewhat larger than a trailer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will those same cost figures on trailers and demount- 
ables, apply to the 38 localities you set out on table B, pages A-7 
and 8? 

Mr. Fotry. They are average figures, sir, as estimated. In the 
trailer situation, we have some background of immediate recent ex- 
perience and our flood experience on trailers, so we think probably that 
our estimates are pretty firm there. 



































MILITARY ESTIMATES FOR HOUSING 





Mr. THomas. Are these estimates as to the number of units sub- 
mitted to you by the military, or how do you arrive at the number of 
units in each location ? 

Mr. Forry. In military areas, we do have that information from 
the military. I will ask Mr. Young or Mr. Hardy to give the details 
on that. 

Mr. Younc. The military give us estimates of their housing needs. 
We make an independent review of those estimates, and an analysis 
of the need in the community itself, using our field staff for that, and 
I would say that in almost all cases our review results in a lower 
estimate. 


PROGRAMING RESPONSIBILITY 






Mr. THomas. What does the law say in that regard on the decision 
on the equitable number of units? Do you have that section of the 
jaw? 

Mr. Fotey. The programing responsibility is under the Admin- 
istrator. 


PERMANENT HOUSING 






Mr. Frrzparrick. The programing responsibility relates to perma- 
nent housing. Section 102 of Public Law 139, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, provides that after an area has been declared a critical defense 
housing area: 
first, the number of permanent dwelling units (ineluding information as to types, 
rentals, and general locations) needed for defense workers and military per- 
sonnel in such critical defense housing area shall be publicly announced and 
printed in the Federal Register by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 
It then provides for certain credit relaxations, and that the mort- 
gage-insurance aid under the new title [IX of the National Housing 
Act be made available for production in that program. 
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And finally that no permanent housing may be constructed by the 
Government under title III, except to the extent that the private 
builders have failed to take up the quota within the period. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is where you give them the not-less-than-90-day 
period ¢ 

Mr. Frrzparrick, Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the responsibility as to the number of units lies 
with the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency ? 

Mr. Frrzparrick. It does. 


TEMPORARY HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the temporary housing ? 

Mr. Frrzparricx. As to the temporary housing, that is found in 
section 302 (b) of Public Law 139. It provides as follows: 

Where it is necessary to provide housing under this title in locations where, 
in the determination of the Administrator, there apepars to be no need for such 
housing beyond the period during which it is needed for housing persons engaged 
in national defense activities, the provisions of section 102 hereof shall not be 
appleable and temporary housing which is of a mobile or portable character or 
which is otherwise constructed so as to be available for reuse at other locations 
shall be provided. 

Mr. Tuomas. As far as temporary housing is concerned, then, the 
act does not give you much latitude. It has got to be of a type that 
‘an be taken up and removed to some other location. 

Mr. Firzrarrick. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, who has the jurisdiction to decide the number 
of units under the temporary section ¢ 

Mr. Firzparrick. Again under the act, that determination is with 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, 


PERMANENT PUBLIC-PROVIDED HOUSING 


Mr. Fotry. May I say at this point, Mr. Chairman, as I think I have 
advised this committee before, we would vastly prefer that all of the 
defense housing be privately built if that could be brought about. 
Congress itself has recognized the existence of certain probable tem- 
porary needs on which there is no economic base to provide privately, 
and has also recognized the possibility of some situations existing 
where there is a permanent need, but that private industry cannot be 
induced, or it is not economical for them to produce it. Then we have 
authority to use funds there. 

Once again, it is especially our hope, that there will be very little 
permanent publicly provided housing that we will have to build. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has been pointed out in the President’s 1953 budget 
estimates that $300 million additional as indicated will be needed for 
housing over and above the $50 million already authorized; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Fo.ry. As an estimate for fiscal 1953, that is correct. Did it go 
in as an estimate? 

Mr. Frantz. Yes, sir. 
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DEFENSE COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about defense community facilities? What does 
the 1953 budget indicate will be needed for 1953 over and beyond the 
$60 million already authorized? 

Mr. Fouey. The President’s budget figure included the figure of 
$25 million. 

Mr. Trromas. So you will have $385 million and $50 million, making 
a total of $435 million for housing and community ‘facilities? 

Mr. Fotrey. That is assuming the presently indicated trend con- 
tinues. And as will be seen from the justification document, we have 
given a good deal of material on the present situation with respect 
to designated critical areas and Hees e expansion of that list. 

Mr. Tuomas. With the number that you have already declared as 

critical, the 148 declared, with the possibility of declaring more criti- 
cal, how long will that $435 million for housing and community 
facilities last? 

Mr. Forry. It is pretty hard for me to project myself into the future 
of the defense program, sir. As you know, it changes. It may be 
changing right now and it may change next month. Let me go 
back a little bit. 


DECLARED CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us go back to the 148 areas that you have already 
declared critical. How much will the housing and the community 
facilities cost for those 148? 

Mr. Fouey. It is impossible for me to know, sir, because, first, we 
have not completed the surveys in all of them; second, we do not know 
vet how much of it private enterprise will undertake—we hope most 
if not all, and until we have done that kind of studying, we can only 
make broad estimates. 

On the matter of critical areas, it is probable, from present indica- 
tions, that by the end of this fise al year there will have been upward 
of 200 critical areas declared. We have 40 or 50 firm cases before the 
committee now that probably will result in designations. 

Mr. Tuomas: Then you have a list available of 148 areas that you 
have already declared critical? 

Mr. Fouey. We have it available. I do not think it is in this 
presentation, but we can furnish it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you insert it in the record at this point and have 
a star on there indicating which ones are covered by tables A and B 
on pages A-5 and A-7 and A-8. 

Table A on page A-5 is the $25 million heretofore appropriated, 
and table B on pages A-7 and A-8 are those you seek to cover in 
your $25 million under ‘iaiaiedctibe now. And that $25 million, I 
believe you testified, is not a final figure on the 38 projects as set. out 
on pages A~7 and A-8. 

Mr. Fotry. That is correct, that would not cover the present esti- 
mated need for all of them. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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List oF CritrcAL DEFENSE HousING AREAS, BY REGIONS OF THE HOUSING AND 
HoME FINANCE AGENCY 


Connecticut : 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New London* + 
Maine: 
Brunswick+ 
Presque Isle-Limestone* + 
Winter Harbor 


Delaware: 
Dover 
Maryland: 
Aberdeen-Edgewood 
Elkton-Bainbridge* 
Fort Meade-Laurel+ 
Frederick 
Patuxent Naval Air Station 
North Carolina: 
Camp Lejeune* + 
Fort Bragg+ 
Kinston 
Townsville 


Alabama : 
Anniston 
Camp Rucker* 
Huntsville 
Florida : 
Cocoa-Melbourne 
Green Cove Springs* 
Key West* 
Palataks 
Pensacola 
Sanford 
Eglin Air Force Base 
Georgia : 
Bainbridge 
Camp Stewart 
Fort Benning 


Illinois: 
Joliet-Braidwood 
Rantoul 
Indiana: 
Columbus* 
Camp Atterbury+ 
Indianapolis 
LaPorte 
lowa-Illinois: 
Quad City 


See footnotes at end of table. 


REGION I 


New Jersey : 
Dover-Denville 
Fort Dix-McGuire Air Force Base+ 
Monmouth County 
New York: 
Sampson Air Force Base+ 
Star Lake 
Utica-Rome 


REGION II 


Pennsylvania : 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Bucks County 
Indiantown Gap+ 
Midland 

Virginia: 

Camp Pickett*+ 
Chincoteague 

Dahlgren 

Newport News* + 
Norfolk-Portsmouth* + 
Quantico* 


REGION III 


Marietta+ 
Moultrie 
Valdosta 
Warner Robins 
Mississippi : 
Biloxi-Gulfport 
South Carolina: 
Parris Island 
Savannah River 
Camp Gordon+ 
Sumter 
Tennessee : 
Smyrna 
Tullahoma 


REGION IV 


Kentucky : 
Camp Breckinridge+ 
Fort Campbell 
Fort Knox+ 
Paducah 
Michigan : 
Ishpeming-Negaunee 
Ohio: 
Lorain-Elyria 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Wisconsin: 
Baraboo* 
Camp McCoy 





Colorado: 

Colorado Springs 
Kansas: 

Salina 

Topeka* 

Wichita* 
Minnesota : 

Babbitt 
Missouri: 

Fort Leonard Wood*+ 

Knob Noster 


Arkansas: 
Benton-Bauxite 
Camden-Shumaker 
Pine Bluff 

Louisiana : 

Alexandria 

Camp Polk*-+- 

Lake Charles* 
Oklahoma: 

Altus 

Ardmore 

Lawton-Fort Sill+ 
Texas: 

Big Spring+ 


Arizona: 
Flagstaff 
Fort Huachuca+ 
Tucson 
Yuma 
California: 
Barstow*+ 
Camp Roberts+ 
Camp Cooke+ 


Camp San Luis Obispo+ 


Corona 

El Centro-Imperial 
Herlong 
Inyokern-Ridgecrest+ 
Lancaster 


Idaho: 
Idaho Falls 
Mountain Home* 
Soda Springs 
Montana: 
Anaconda 
Great Falls 
Oregon: 
Astoria 
Umatilla-Hermiston 


*Included in table A. 
+ Included in table B. 
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REGION V 


Nebraska : 


Sidney+ 


New Mexico: 


Alamogordo 
Carlsbad-Artesia 
Clovis* 

Las Cruces 


South Dakota: 


Edgemont 
Rapid City-Sturgis+- 


Utah: 


REGION VI 


Tooele 


Texas—Continued 


REGION VII 


Borger 

Brady 
Brazoria County 
Bryan 
Hondo+ 
Killeen+ 
Kingsville 
Lone Star 
Mineral Wells 
San Marcos+ 
Victoria 
Wichita Falls 


California—Continued 


Marysville-Yuba City* 
Monterey-Fort Ord 
Oxnard-Port Hueneme 
Pittsburg-Camp Stoneman 


Pleasanton-Livermore-Hay ward* 


San Diego* 

Camp Pendleton* + 
Solano County* + 
Trona 
Victorville: 


Nevada: 


Hawthorne 
Pioche 
Reno 


REGION VIII 


Washington: 


sremerton* 
Hanford Operations 
Othello 

Port Townsend+ 
Wenatchee 
Whidbey Island 


Alaska: 


Anchorage 
Fairbanks 
Kodiak 
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COST OF PRIORITY PROGRAMS FOR PUBLIC DEFENSE HOUSING IN CRITICAL 
AREAS 


Mr. Tuomas. Can you give us any type of estimate, or your best 
guess, as to what it would cost to satisfy the needs of these 38 commu- 
nities that you have set out here on table B on pages A—7 and A-8¢ 

Mr. Harpy. We would have to apply an average figure of $5,000 
as representing a realistic average 2 oe the cost of trailers and 
temporary accommodations times 22,000-odd units which would be 
needed. This would result in a total estimated cost of something over 
$100 million. 

Mr. Franrz. There would also probably be some permanent units 
involved. 

I might just briefly clarify this table. The first column, headed 
“Defense housing deficit,” covers the estimated total need for public 
housing of all types in these areas, after deducting all the private 
housing now being produced or likely to be produced. 

The second column we have called “Proposed priority program for 
temporary housing” is only temporary, sir, and is not all of the 
temporary requirements estimated for these areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would it be a fair assumption, then, to say that these 
38 localities set out on pages A-7 and 8 of the justifications will need 
a supplemental appropriation to the tune of $50 million over and 
above the $25 million you are seeking now to complete them ? 

Mr. Fotry. If we built only the priority list, that would not be 
enough. If the proposed priority program for temporary housing 
units had all to be built in those areas—and again I have to point out 


that conditions may vary rapidly—and we were not to build except 
on the latest surveys when we go 1n, to build the 22,000 units indicated 
there at the bottom of page A-8, which is the page we are discussing, 
would require something upwards of $100 millon, 

Mr. THomas. That would be a deficiency, then, of $75 million? 


ADDITIONAL COSTS FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Mr. Franrz. $75 to $80 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for housing now. 

What about in respect to community facilities? How much of a 
deficiency would that require over and above the $18,750,000? 

Mr. Fotry. To start with—and then I will ask Mr. Seward to 
comment—it does not necessarily follow, Mr. Chairman, that commu- 
nity facilities aid will be required in all areas that require housing aid. 
I do not know, Mr. Seward, whether you can give a figure based on 
the question that the chairman has asked. If so, I wish you would 
do so. 

Mr, Sewarp. Mr. Thomas, in the 30 areas that have been surveyed 
from the standpoint of community facilities, the estimated cost of 
the community facilities that must be provided in those areas runs 
just a little over $53 million, or $53,400,000. If you break that down 
on the basis of what we anticipate that the local communities could 
provide with their own money or their local participation, it would 
still leave in those 30 communities a requirement of Federal funds 


of approximately $32 million to do the $53 million worth of work. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is there any contribution as far as community facili- 
mort 9 concerned? What contributions do the local communities 
make 

Mr. Sewarp. We think we are going to be able to get about 40 per- 
cent, at the moment. That is what is indicated by the areas which we 
have surveyed, sir. 

Mr. THomas. You will have a deficiency here of $32 million for 
community facilities, and a deficiency of $75 million for housing. 

Does that $32 million include the 40-percent contribution or is that 
the whole thing? 

Mr. Sewarp. No; that is exclusive of the 40 percent. In the 30 
areas, Mr. Thomas, the surveys show a need for construction costing 
$53 million, of which we think we are going to be able to get about 40 
percent out of the local communities. 

Mr. Forey. I think it should be pointed out, so the chairman will 
understand what you are saying, that we have been able now to make 
reasonably firm survevs in 30 communities, on the community facility 
needs. It is a much more difficult task to do than the survevine an 
housing. 


ACTIVITIES WITH REFERENCE TO COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Mr. THomas. What is going to be the nature of your activities with 
reference to community facilities? 

Mr. Fotry. If I understand your question correctly, sir, it would be 
going into those communities and ascertaining what the need is. 
Under the terms of the law 

Mr. Tuomas. That is going to be water, sewer, roads and streets, 


and other, you say here. 

Mr. Fotry. That is right. There is a division, in the law, you see, 
with respect to ourselves and the Federal Security Agency as to juris- 
diction in certain of these fields. 

Mr. Tuomas. Water will be 39.3 percent; sewer, 25.3 percent ; roads 
and streets, 31.1 percent, and other, 4.3 percent. 

Now, your activities will be what? Roads and streets and other? 

Mr. Sewarp. Water. sewer. roads and streets—all of that. 

Mr. Forry. All of that. 

Mr. THomas. What is Public Health going to do? 

Mr. Fotry. The Public Health list is what? 

Mr. Frantz. Their projects have been eliminated from these figures. 

Mr. Sewarp. Mr. Thiendé, under the set-up for the administration 
of this program, for instance, in the case of a water project where the 
water is of such a nature as to require treatment, the Public Health 
Service will handle the construction of the treatment plant. Where a 
sewage-treatment plant has to be provided, the Public Health Service 
again will handle the construction of the sewage-treatment plant. 
The hospitals will be under the supervision of the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us put it in here like this, and use your own lan- 
guage : 

The Federal Security Agency has responsibility for hospitals, recreation cet- 
ters, garbage-disposal plants, water-purification plants, and sewage-treatment 
plants. These items have been excluded from table C— 


which is yourself. 
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Now, what is covered under this subhead here, “Other,” where you 
are going to use 4.3 percent of your funds for that ? 

Mr. Sewarp. Principally, Mr. Thomas, police and fire facilities— 
fire stations, fire-fighting equipment, police stations, and police equip- 
ment. 

PROJECT DEVELOPMENTS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, the committee would like to take a look at these 
projects here. Certainly going out to build hospitals and recreation 
centers and garbage disposals 

Mr. Sewarp. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Public Health is. 

Mr. Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And when you get through you are going to have 
completed towns that are far better than the neighboring towns, and 
when you get through you are going to have a dead loss on your hands. 

What we would like to be advised of, and have some say-so in, is 
just to what extent and how good you are going to make these things. 
If this is a temporary proposition, certainly the needs of the people 
are going to have to be met in those localities as long as they are there, 
but certainly we do not want to go out here and build schoolhouses 
and recreational facilities that are going to be good for 40 years or 
50 yee.s when in all probability they will only be used 2 or 3 years. 
And wnen you get through we will go through the same old wasteful 
program that we went through in World War II of who is going to 
get what and how much the community is going to pay for it. 

And the community will tell you that it is entirely too good or too 
expensive for their use and needs, and they will be glad to have it at 
about 3 cents on the dollar, or maybe 10 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chairman, you, of course, recall the provisions of 
the law in that respect. 

I will not attempt to recite them in detail. 


QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Tuomas. I think it would be well to read them into the record 
at this point. 


Mr. Fotey. Mr. Fitzpatrick, will you find that section which has to 
do with the limitations on provisions by the cities?) What I have in 
mind is whether it is in the law or the legislative history, the limitation 
on our taking care of the needs created by defense, not the normal 
growth of the city. 

Mr. Frrzparrick. Section 103 of Public Law 139 reads: 


No loan shall be made pursuant to title III of this act for the provision of 
community facilities or equipment therefor required in connection ‘with national 
defense activities in such area unless the chief executive officer of the appropriate 
political subdivision certifies, and the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
finds, that such facilities or equipment could not otherwise be provided when 
needed : 

No grant or other payment shall be made pursuant to title III of this act 
for the provision, or for the operation and maintenance of community facilities 
or equipment therefor, or for the provision of community services, required in 
connection with national defense activities in such area unless the chief execu- 
tive officer of the appropriate political subdivision certifies, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator finds, that such community facilities or services 
cannot otherwise be provided when needed, or operated and maintained, as the 
case may be, without the imposition of an increased excessive tax burden or an 
unusual or excessive increase in the debt limit of the appropriate local agency. 
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Mr. Tuomas. There is nothing in the act that makes you collect 
anything for community facilities from any local community. 

Of course, the local communities are going to do just like they did 
under the schoolhouse program, namely this: they will say, “The 
Federal Government dumped all these good people in here on us, and 
we are not in a position to either build any of these community facil- 
ities or to maintain them after they are built.” 

Of course, after you have built the houses then you are going to have 
to build the community facilities and service them, and maintain them, 
because the houses are not worth very much without facilities to go 
with them. 

Is that not about the long and short of it ? 

Mr. Fotery. That is exactly the problem we face. 


SAVANNAH RIVER COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Let us take, for instance, the Savannah River area where you have 
a large number of small communities. You have this tremendous 
plant brought in there which is apparently permanent. And we have 
the task of trying to provide housing for the permanent employment— 
let alone the construction workers, which will be a separate thing— 
and to distribute that housing among a lot of small communities 
which just have no provision for taking care of added housing in the 
quantity necessary. Yet the housing is essential for the project. 
Neither do they have a tax base upon which to provide them. So that 
we are confronted with that as a defense necessity. 

The problems are very much as you have stated them, but I know 
of no way in which the Administrator can carry out the task imposed 
upon him by the law without the anticipation that there is going 
to be public expense. 

T had in mind, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that the law, but maybe it was the 
legislative history, related to the question of our not going in and 
providing publicly facilities which were, in effect, to take care of the 
normal growth of a community, nor indeed to take care of a backlog 
of need in the community. 

Mr. Firzeatrick. That is true. There is a first proviso in section 
304 of Public Law 139 which reads as follows: 

Provided further, That grants or payments for the provision, or for the main- 
tenance and operation, of community facilities or services under this section 
shall not exceed the portion of the cost of the provision, or the maintenance and 
operation, of such facilities or services which the Administrator estimates to be 
attributable to the national defense activities in the area and not to be recovered 
by the public or nonprofit agency from other sources. 

There is a further requirement that any such continuing grant has 
to be reexamined and adjusted annually. 


RENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is in the act with reference to rents on these 
particular housing units and community facilities? 

Will you read into the record at this point that part of the act? 

In other words, is this subsidized housing, or is this supposed to 
pay a rent that is somewhat commensurate with the cost of construc- 
tion? 
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Mr. Fotry. The latter, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to have the 
part of the act read, and then, if you will, I would like to have Mr. 
Hardy give you the formula which we propose to proceed under. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us read into the record at this point what the act 
says on the question of rents. 

Mr. Frrzparricx. Section 312: 

The Administrator shall fix fair rentals based on the value thereof as de- 
termined by him which shall be charged for housing accommodations operated 
under this title. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, the element or the idea of subsidy is 
not involved in this housing? 

Mr. Fotry. Except to the extent that in temporary housing it is 
probably, in the last analysis, unavoidable. I would like to have Mr. 
Hardy give you the formula by which we are proposing to proceed. 
I think it will make clear that point. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you mean it is unavoidable? 

Mr. Fotry. Take temporary housing. As I indicated earlier, the 
reason that you cannot get temporary housing built by private enter- 
prise in these or other pl: wes is that it is not economically sound, be- 

cause it does not have a life through which it can amortize the cost 
by the collection of any rents that the tenants can pay. 


FORMULA ON RENT 


Our formula is set up with a view to making the recovery as large 
as We can in those cases. The salvage value, or the value in another 
location where temporary housing is moved, is not as great, of course, 
as the original value because you have the cost of moving and the 
depreciation, and so on. So that it is probable that where you have 
to provide temporary housing you must confront the likelihood of 
some loss, and therefore, I suppose you may cal] that a subsidy. 

But our formula is set up, we believe, to minimize that, as far as 
the rent-paying ability of the defense workers will permit us to. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, read into the record at this point your formula 
on rents. 

Mr. Harpy. The proposed formula for establishing rents is as fol- 
lows: The ceiling would be fixed on the basis of economic rent, which 
would be made up of operating expenses—exclusive of fuel for heat- 
ing which the tenant will pay—payments in lieu of taxes, interest and 
amortization, interest at 2144 percent and amortization in terms of 
years to vary by the type of accommodation, 20 years in connection 
with temporary houses, 15 years in connection with trailers, and 40 
years in connection with permanent houses. 

Mr, Tuomas. How many years for trailers? 

Mr. Harpy. Fifteen years for trailers. 

Mr. Yares. Will a trailer last 15 years? 

Mr. Tuomas. Fifteen years for trailers, twenty for demountables, 
and forty for permanents. 

Mr, Fotry. A trailer will not probably last 15 years. That is 
where your problem is. 


RENTAL CHARGE FOR TRAILER HOUSING 


Mr. Trromas. Here is a trailer that costs $3,550 with the ground 
and utilities and everything set up. What rent are you going to 
charge per month for that trailer? 
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Mr. Harpy. On the basis of the economic rents that I have just 
recited, sir, it will come to $49.80. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that uniform throughout every locality, or does 
it vary as to locality ? 

Mr. Fotry. It probably would vary somewhat as to locality, sir. 
If you follow the formula, you will have a variation of costs. 

Also, you will have to have some relationship to the rent-paying 
ability of the folks yeu have to take care of, and to the comparability 
question, you see. Generally, that would apply. 

Mr. Anprews. There is a cost of $2,350 for a trailer, and the rest 
of it is for the real estate. 

Mr. Fotry. The real estate, if it is for a temporary use, may have 
a doubtful value in its developed state after removal of the housing. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you have your utilities and land and your 
trailer, you have a total investment of $3,500? 

s ° ‘ 

Mr. Fotey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you rent it at $49.50; is that correct? 

Mr. Harpy. $49.80, to be exact. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much variation would you have between locali- 
ties? Would it be 4 percent, 5 percent, 6 percent, 10 percent, or how 
much ¢ 

Mr. Fotry. I think it would be slight, probably 5 percent variation 
between localities. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you mean in terms of cost ? 

Mr. Forry. In terms of rent. 

Mr. Harpy. The variation in cost determines the economic rent fig- 
ure. For $3,550, that would be the economic rent figure. In terms 
of the establishment of rents, taking into account comparability, a 
floor would be established in connection with the formula—which 
is the second part of this formula—which would be established as a 
figure comparable to similar accommodations in the locality, but in 
no event less than economic rent less amortization. 

In other words, operating expenses, payments in lieu of taxes and 
interest. On that basis, on the $3,550—or actually I have used $3,600 
on the trailer—the rent on the floor of comparability would be $33.75 
as compared with $49.80 as a full economic rent. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is quite a Variance, then, because that is far 
more than 5 or 10 percent, that is 33% percent. 

Mr. Fotry. That is a variation, however, on another point than the 
one I understood you were asking me about, Mr, Chairman. 

I understood you were asking me what variation the economic for- 
mula would produce as between areas. But what Mr. Hardy has 
pointed out is the possibility of our having to set it again—which is 
in keeping with the law—on the basis of comparability to the rents 
being charged in the area for similar accommodations. 

Now, that might bring it down, but what we have said there is we will 
not go below a certain figure, even on that basis. 

Mr. Pures. What area did Mr. Hardy give? 

Mr. Harpy. This is actually based, sir, on the cost of the unit for 
standard estimates of management, operating services and utilities, 
and upkeep, et cetera. 

In other words, this actual formula has got to be an average of what 
those items, on the basis of experience, have run in the past. 
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Mr. Pures. It is not modified in different parts of the United 
States? 

Mr. Harpy. It may vary a little bit, but on that basis, only in terms 
of cost and cost of the unit in the beginning. The cost of mainte- 
nance, repair, and upkeep will vary slightly, but I doubt more than 
the 5-percent figure that has been given. 


RENTAL CHARGES FOR DEMOUNTABLE HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. What rent are you going to get on the demountables 
that are costing you $5,200 / 

Mr. Harpy. Using the same formula, including the cost of land 
and utilities, and so forth, as well, sir, it will bring you out—at a figure 
of $5,980 for temporaries—at the top $60.90, and at the floor on the 
comparability formula, $41.95. 

Mr. Yarrs. What kind of apartment is that or how big a house é 

Mr. Fo.ry. 600 square feet. 

Mr. Yarers. Is it a four-room house or five-room house or three- 
room house ¢ 

Mr. Eoan. They are two-bedroom houses. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have a figure here on cost of $5,200. I thought you 
used a figure of $5,900. 

Mr. Harpy. I used a figure of $5,980 on temporaries of all types for 
total development cost, which may not tie in. 


MANAGEMENT AS RENTAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Tuomas. You are going to maintain these houses after you rent 


them; is that right? 
Mr. Harpy. In terms of their management as rental property ? 
Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 
Mr. Harpy. That is right. 


UTILITIES INCLUDED IN RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What utilities are included in this rental price? 

Mr. Harpy. All utilities with the single exception of heat. 

Mr. Tuomas. You furnish water and light; 1s that right? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they have to furnish their own heat? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

That is a substantial variable factor by locations throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Tuomas. What furniture will go in the house? 

Mr. Harpy. That is out of my territory, I am afraid. 

Mr. Eagan. There would not be any furniture. The tenant will have 
to bring his own furniture. We will provide a refrigerator and a 
range. 

Mr. Tuomas. A stove and a refrigerator; is that right? 

Mr. Eean. That is right. 


ESTABLISHING RENTS FOR TRAILERS 


Mr. Forry. I might, Mr. Chairman, repeat what I said—the other 
members may not have heard it—on this matter of the setting of rents 
for the trailers. “here is a 15-year amortization period used there. 
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I think that it is perfectly obvious that that is too long a life to 
expect normally of a trailer. If you set, however, what might be 
considered a proper amortization period for the useful life, which 
might be 7 years, you would, as you see, under that formula, set a 
very high rent. That is where this whole question of probable loss on 
temporaries comes in, because, particularly on portables or stopgap, 
the life of the market, as well as the life of the house, is bound to 
be short. 


ALASKA HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point, please insert in the record 
page B-1 concerning Alaska housing. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ALASKA HOUSING 


The Alaska Housing Act (Public Law 52, 81st Cong.) authorized a $15 million 
revolving fund for loans to assist in developing housing in Alaska. Public Law 
343 (approved October 10, 1949) appropriated $10 million to the revolving fund. 
Public Law 253 (approved November 1, 1951) appropriated an additional 
$3,875,000. Appropriation of the remaining $1,125,000, essential to prevent seri- 
ous prospective delays in the program, is now requested. 

Loan commitments of $7 million have been made in current fiscal year, 
bringing total commitments to $12.3 million. The latter amount has been used 
for construction loans on 895 units of housing, secondary financing to complete 
an additional 258 units, and character loans covering the construction or improve- 
ment of 597 native dwellings in remote areas. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM PROGRESS 


The progress and present status of the loan program is summarized in the 
following tabulation: 


Total revolving fund : $13, 875, 000 
Demect ieans. enproved by SIA... a i rh dk, —12, 303, OSY 
AG TORT PORATRIORE cs cn ew = 98, 8SS 
Uncommitted balance, Feb. 20, 1952___...________________ 1, 670, T99 
Add— 
Additional appropriation requested $1, 125, 000 
Anticipated repayments_______._____--__- PE fe st 900, 502 
a 2, 025, 502 
Deduct minimum reserve to assure completion of projects under 
construction —1, 000, 000 


Maximum funds available for new loan commitments_____-_ 2, 696, 301 


The growth of the program with experience and demonstrated success is 
shown by the following time schedule by quarters of the $12.8 million in loan 
commitments shown above: 


1950 fiscal year: Fourth quarter $3, 537, 900 
1951 fiscal year: 
First quarter 364, 639 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 
fiscal year: 
First quarter 
Second quarter___- 
Third quarter 





Total 
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Mr. Tuomas. You want $1,125,000 for Alaska, and that is purely 
a nonsecured loan. The only security you have is a mortgage on 
the property, and you make that loan to the Public Housing units in 
Alaska; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fotry. We make it through the Alaska Housing Authority for 
ordinary privately sponsored and owned properties, in which the 
mortgage is the security. 

UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Thomas. What does it cost you a square foot to erect these 
houses in Alaska / 

Mr. Foitry. Mr. Seward, or Mr. Morse, do you have those figures ? 

Do you have them on the square-foot basis / 

Mr. Morse. We do not have it on a square-foot basis, but we have 
it on a unit basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. Say a two-bedroom unit, what does it cost you? 

Mr. Morse. These units are not broken down into two and three. 
but they are predominantly two-bedroom units. Under section 203, 
$14,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for a two-bedroom unit / 

Mr. Fo.ry. That would be the average of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. Average two and three. 

Mr. Tuomas. What type of construction is that ? 

Mr. Morse. Wood construction, basically. 

Single family rental, under section 203, $15,075. 


LOAN REPAYMENTS 
Mr. THomas. How much of that $13,875,000 has been paid back ¢ 
Mr. Morse. At this time, $100,000. 


Mr. Tuomas. $100,000 out of $13 million ? 
Mr. Morse. There is $89,900—— 


UNITS IN PROJECT STARTED 


Mr. Tuomas. How long have these houses been completed ? 

Mr. Forry. They have not all been completed, of course. There are 
a relatively small number of them. 

There have been started under these funds 273 units in multifamily, 
and 360 in one to two family. 


SCHEDULE OF RETIREMENT ON LOANS 


Mr. Tuomas. You have no maintenance operation cost on these 
houses. What is your schedule of retirement of these debts / 

Mr. Morse. Our loans run for an average of 2 years to the Alaska 
Housing Authority. On our bond purchase agreement, the underly- 
ing collateral to the agreement are mortgages that run for 25 years to 
32 years insured by FHA, 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, are they supposed to pay you back in 
2 years? A 

Mr. Morsr. Through the sale of those mortgages to Fannie Mae, or 
to some private mortgage investor. 

Mr. Tromas. Of course, then, you guarantee the mortgage. 


95654-—52-———_16 





LOANS IN DEFAULT 


What part of your loans are in default? 

Mr. Morse. The loans in default are three. Two of them are in 
default because of delays in completion. We presently have under 
consideration requests for extension of the maturity of the construction 
note, and an increase in the mortgage amount based on an increased 
FHA commitment following higher costs, and they will be cleared 
within a matter of 30 days. 


LOCATION AND NUMBER OF UNITS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many locations have you built these units in, 
and how many units are there? 

Mr. Morse. That is on the first page here. The total number of 
units is 895 where we have provided primary finaneing, and 258 where 
we have come in with a second mortgage to insure completion, plus 
S97 remote area dwellings. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are these units located and in how many 
different cities ? 

Mr. Morse. The units are located in Ketchikan, Douglas, An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, and Palmer, five communities. 


RENTAL CHARGES FOR ALASKA HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the rental on just a two-bedroom house that 
cost about $14,000 or $15,000 to erect ? 

Mr. Morse. Rental on those houses runs around $150 to $160 a 
month depending upon whether it is a duplex, single family, and 
the cost. The rents are all subject to the approval or regulation of 
the Alaska Housing Authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. By whom are they occupied? Our milifary people / 

Mr. Morse. Military and civilian. However, the information that 
comes to us is that gradually the military are moving to facilities on 
the bases as they are constructed. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have heard it said in the last 6 months or 8 months, 
and I think I wrote to Mr. Seward about it, that a lot of people are 
complaining about the exorbitant rents that our people are paying in 
Alaska, and particularly in some units, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, where the Federal Government has furnished the money to 
the various public housing authorities in Alaska to build the units. 
Yet the houses cost $14,000 or $15,000, and paying a minimum of 
$150 a month rent, that is considerably out of line with any such prices 
that we charge in this country, even for privately financed houses, 
much less public houses. 

We are footing the bill, and then letting our people pay such rents 
as that. How do you account for that? — ; 

Mr. Forey. First, I ought to point out again that these are pri- 
vately owned, privately sponsored houses, sir, and the rents that are 
charged are calculated exactly the same way that they are calculated 
on a project here—in other words, what is the rent necessary to 
amortize that property ? 

Mr. Tuomas. These are public housing authorities in Alaska ? 
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Mr. Forry. They are not public housing, they are privately owned. 
We make the loans through the Alaska Housing Authority to the 
private sponsors. That is the machinery that the law has set up. 

I think we have no publicly owned ones involved. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are housing authorities, are they not ? 

Mr. Hvupxa. These are privately owned houses with two exceptions. 
In other words, private industry has built these housing projects with 
moneys made available by the Alaska Housing Authority. The au- 
thority, in turn, receives its money under bond issues which we pur- 
chase from the authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. Regardless of the devices and the various steps taken 
here, it is public housing in the sense that it is built with public funds. 

Mr. Fotry. The money is borrowed from a public source, it is true. 
Costs in Alaska are very much higher than in this country. That 
is one of the problems with which we have had to wrestle. But the 
rents are calculated on exactly the same formula that we calculate 
them for an apartment house in Washington or Detroit or anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Anprews. The formula is 100 times 

Mr. Forry. One percent a month is the old rule of thumb, although 
it does not hold true in all cases. 

Mr. Andrews. If it rents for $150 a month, the cost is $15,000. 

Mr. Fotry. By working it out on the regular capitalization basis 
that FHA has used throughout the years, you arrive at a rent be- 
low which you cannot err to go and still pay for the project. 

Mr. Tiromas. Certainly you are not going to get a comparable rent 


on public-housing units here that you are building for war housing 


here either on your trailers or temporary units. 

Mr. Fotry. On the trailers, of course, you have got a very special 
situation which you cannot capitalize because of the short life of the 
structure. But substantially you have there a formula based on the 
same philosophy, which is to try to provide for maintenance and to 
recover the investment to the extent that it is possible to do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you say on the same philosophy, that may be 
true. But when it gets down to the same dollars-and-cents return, 
it is vastly different. 

Mr. Morse. I do not think that $150 rent on a $15,000 house or a 
$15,000 unit is more than what is charged on a $15,000 unit in this 
country. I think that the principal difference is that in this country 
2 $15,000 unit, or in this part of the country, a house of that size would 
cost less than $15,000 in the same quality. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about the number of dollars that go into 
a unit. Whether it is comparable in Alaska to something in Wash- 
ington is something else. 

1 am talking about the same number of dollars you put into a unit 
there or some place else. 

Mr. Fotxy. The fact is, of course, $150 a month is perhaps the mini- 
mum for which a family can find a decent place te live, and that fact 
probably is repugnant to all of us, but that results from the costs up 
there. 

Mr. Anprews. This is not public housing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thomas. Not nowadays it is not public housing, but it was pub- 
lic funds that built the housing, and what other distinction can you 
make on it? 





Mr. Anbrews. This is just like an FHA loan. 

Mr. Forry. That is what it is. 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, no. You only get an 80-percent guaranty, and 
this is a 100-percent guaranty. 

Mr. Fotey. Mr. Chairman, the mortgages in these cases are prac- 
tically all insured in the FHA and processed in the regular way 
through the FHA. , 

Mr. Anprews. Does FHA operate in Alaska other than through this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Fotry. This bill makes specific provision for the FHA up there 
by raising the ceilings, I think, 50 percent above the ceiling of this 
country. Recognizing the very thing that the chairman is pointing 
out, it results in high rents, but it is due to high costs. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN ALASKA AND RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Anprews. Before you get away from Alaska, may I ask one 
question, Mr. Chairman ?¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have any public housing in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Fouey. We do have a public housing project there which Mr. 

“gan can explain. 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Anprews. How many units are in it? 

Mr. Eean. I do not have the actual units program with me. 

Mr. Anprews. How do the rents of the public housing units com- 
pare with these units we are talking about, and have been talking about 
a few minutes ago that rent for $150 a month ? 

Mr. Egan. They will be much less. They have not been set because 
the project is not complete, Mr. Andrews. 


LOANS IN DEFAULT 


Mr. Frantz. May I clarify one point in the record? In connection 
with the three temporary defaults that Mr. Morse referred to, if I 
understand it correctly, those defaults are entirely in the subcollateral 
to the Alaska Housing Authority. 

All payments due to the Treasury, or to the Administrator for the 
Treasury, have been made in full and on time. There is no default in 
that respect, but this is a two-way lending transaction. 

Mr. Morse. That is not correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What he said is rents for public housing units would 
be much cheaper. 

Mr. Fotry. That is correct. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, will you in- 
sert this unnumbered page from the justifications dealing with $4 mil- 
lion for contributions. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
Unitep States Houstnec Act PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATION REQUEST, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


There are included herein schedules to support an increase of $4,000,000 in 
the annual contributions appropriation requirements for fiscal year 1952. ‘This 
would increase the present appropriation from $10,000,000 to $14,000,0U0. 

These funds are needed to meet the contractual obligation of the Federal 
Government to pay the deficits of low-rent housing projects operating under the 
provisions of the United States Housing Act of 1937 as amended. 

The 1952 budget estimate requested an appropriation of $15 million. This 
estimate included provision for first annual contribution on projects- developed 
under the Housing Act of 1949. The Committees on Appropriations, in con- 
sidering this request, reduced the amount to $10 million and stated in its report 
as follows: 

“A reduction in the 1952 construction program, delays in completion and oc- 
cupaney of new projects, and the fact that tenants in defense areas who are 
war workers and should be able to pay the prevailing rent in such areas, justifies 
the reduction recommended in this item.” 

Subsequent events have made it impossible to meet the Federal obligation to 
pay annual contributions within the appropriated $10,000,000. There are 12,635 
units requiring annual contributions in 1952 which received no annual contribu- 
tions in 1951. These units are in new and reactivated projects and require 
$4,771,000 in annual contributions. 

It should be noted that annual contributions payments are not based upon 
date of completion or occupancy; they are related directly to the permanent 
financing date which in turn is related to the date construction starts. These 
contributions are required primarily to meet debt service requirements. Operat- 
ing income is normally adequate to meet operating expenses. With respect to 
the possible effect of housing defense workers, Public Law 139 (82d Cong.) sec- 
tion 616 specifically prohibits the waiving or suspending of income limits for 
defense workers. It follows, therefore, that the admission of defense workers 
cannot reduce the annual contribution requirements since such defense workers 
must be of low income to be eligible for admission. 

This request for a supplemental appropriation is based upon carefully devel- 
oped estimates, project by project. There is attached a detailed listing of all 
projects requiring annual contributions in fiscal year 1952 showing actual pay- 
ments in 1951 as well as estimated payments in 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is on contributions on housing for the act of 
1937 where you are seeking a deficiency of $4 million. 

I notice in your request for $4 million, which is in fact part of $14 
million, $10 million of it having been appropriated in the regular 
1952 budget, you use this language: 

These contributions are required primarily to meet debt service require- 
ments. Operating income is normally adequate to meet operating expenses. 
With respect to the possible effect of housing defense workers, Public Law 139, 
Righty-second Congress, section 616 specifically prohibits the waiving or sus- 
pending of income limits for defense workers. 

Now, what is in the original act? Will vou read into the record at 
this point that part, first, on the Public Housing Act of 1937 with 
reference to contributions ? 

Mr. Amis. You want the provision providing for waiving the in- 
come limits except for the prohibition ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about the section dealing with annual 
contributions. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Amis. Section 10 of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
is amended authorizes us to enter into contracts for annual contribu: 
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tions at such rates as may be determined, but not to exceed 414 percent 
per year on the total cost of the project. 

Mr. THomas. What is the amendment to it? 

Mr. Amis. Of what amendment are you speaking now ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The original 1937 act. I thought you said amended. 

Mr. Amis. The original act limited us to 1 percent a year in ex- 
cess of the going Federal rate of interest, which, for all practical 
purposes, was 314 percent. The 1949 act raised that by 1 percent. 
We may now contract for contributions at a rate of 2 percent in ex- 
cess of the going Federal rate of interest, which is currently 214 
percent. Therefore, the limitation is currrently 444 percent per 
year on the capital cost. 


BASIS OF ARRIVING AT AMOUNT OF ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. THomas. How do you arrive at this figure now of $14 million 
annual contributions ? 

Mr. Amis. Mr. Kelly, the budget officer, I believe, can give us the 
details on that. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Thomas, that represents an analysis of the actual— 
as far as they were actual at the time the estimate was prepared— 
and the approved budgets for each individual project, and the compi- 
lation of the contribution requirement for each individual project 
that was eligible for annual contributions during this fiscal year. 
The bulk of the contributions are now actual. The fiscal years of 
the local projects requiring contributions end at the end of the 
calendar quarters. 

Mr. THomas. Why was it necessary to raise that contribution 50 
percent in subsequent years when your original capital investment 
has not increased ? 

Mr. Kexiy. This increase in contributions that we are requesting 
here, Mr. Thomas, is as a result of the first projects under the Housing 
Act of 1949, the amendment to the Housing Act of 1937, being eligible 
for annual contributions. Twelve thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five units developed under the Housing Act of 1949 are this year 
eligible for their first annual contributions. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. In other words, this has nothing to do with the old 
units built under the 1937 act ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The $14 million consists of the units built under the 
1937 act and under the 1941 war amendment, and under the 1949 act. 
the most recent amendment. 

Mr. THomas. What does the 1949 act have to do with these units 
constructed under the 1937 act other than raise the contribution ? 

Mr. Kerry. On those projects that were developed under the War 
Act, the Public Law 671, the projects have been held in temporary 
financing since they were constructed, and under the provisions of 
the Housing Act. of 1949, they are now being permanently financed, 
which has the effect of increasing their debt service and increasing 
their annual contribution requirements. 

Mr. Tomas. You have not answered my question yet. Why was 
it necessary to raise the Federal contribution from 214 percent which 
was the original figure on your capital investment under your 1937 
construction program up to 444 percent a couple of years ago? 
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Mr. Keuiy. I would like to answer it two ways, if I may: The 
project developed under the Housing Act of 1937 and permanently 
financed under that act are not being increased with respect to the 
fixed-contribution rate. The fixed-contribution rate is only being 
applied to those projects which are now being developed, or being 
permanently financed, under the Housing Act of 1949. 

Mr. Amis. And the reason for the increased rate is the shorter 
term of financing. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a misnomer here, then. These are not 1937 
housing units, then, these are 1949 units. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is a misconception. The Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, includes the amendment enacted in 1949. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us get this straight now. 

This contribution here does not cover any of the houses constructed 
originally under the 1937 act? 

Mr. Kerry. $10 million is sufficient for that purpose; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. But it only covers the new housing built under the 
1949 act. 

Mr. Amis. No, sir. 

Mr. Ketiy. The $10 million is adequate to cover the contribution 
requirements of those projects which were developed under the 1937 
act. ‘The $14 million represents the total contribution requirements 
for all of the housing developed. 

Mr. Tuomas. This covers 12,000 units constructed under the 1949 
act ¢ 

Mr. Kenry. 12,635 become eligible for their first contribution this 
year; yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS CONSTRUCTED UNDER THE 1949 ACT 


Mr. Tuomas. How many units have you constructed now ready for 
occupancy and use under the 1949 act? 

Mr. Ketxiy. There are about 15,000 units now available for occu- 
pancy, and 105,000 have been started and are under construction. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is these 12,000 units that are going to be costing 
$38 million in fiscal 1953 then? 

Mr. Keury. No; the figure in fiscal 1953 includes these 12,635 units 
plus an additional 66,000 units, I believe, that become eligible for the 
first contribution in 1953. I would have to verify that figure. 


ITEMS COMPOSING THE ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Tuomas. I have just one further question on this contribu- 
tion item. What are the items going to make up this contribution ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The fixed contribution consists of the debt service— 
the interest and amortization on the bonds that financed the project. 
The actual contribution is reduced below that amount by the amount 
of residual receipts that the project has available to pay for its debt 
service, residual receipts being the excess of the income or receipts 
of the project over its operating expenditures, exclusive of debt 
service. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that figure ? 

Mr. Keitiy. The residual receipts for fiscal 1952 are estimated at 
$10,111,367, 
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Mr. THomas. And your amortization by virtue of debt service totals 
what ? 

Mr. Kerry. $26,611,602. 

Mr. Anprews. This contribution is just the difference between what 
it cost to operate and what the revenue from it is? 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you want $4,771,000 for contributions 
for the operation of 12,635 units? 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Which figures roughly $377 per unit per year. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That, then, is the contribution that the Govern- 
ment makes for the operation of these 12,635 low-income units? 

Mr. Keiiy. That is right. It should be noted that the contri- 
bution the first year in whieh they receive a contribution is somewhat 
higher than it is in subsequent years. 

‘Mr. Anprews. Now, as you put into use more units your contri- 
butions will increase ? 

Mr. Keiry. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL POTENTIAL ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Anprews. And under the 1949 Housing Act an authoriza- 
tion is made for a total contribution of $336 million per year for 40 
years ? 

Mr. Kerry. That is the maximum. 

Mr. Anprews. That is what public housing will cost the taxpayers? 
Mr. Keury. That is the maximum that it can cost, Mr. Andrews. 
To the extent that the income from the tenants exceeds the operating 
expenditures, it will reduce that, and we think the figure will fall 

below 80 percent of that in the average year. 

Mr. Anprews. But there is authorization for a maximum cost of 
$336 million per year? 

Mr. Kenty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. For 40 years? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. On the construction of what number of units is that 
figure predicated ? 

Mr. Kerry. 810,000, plus the 100,000 units built under the original 
act—roughly a million. 

Mr. Anprews. It is right on a million units? 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. When the total number of units authorized by the 
1949 Housing Act is completed, you will have approximately 1 million 
units of low-income rentals in America ? 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, what percentage of the low-income families will 
those million units accommodate, roughly speaking? 

Mr. Eean. I would say somewhere “between 10 and 20 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Between 10 and 20 percent? 

Mr. Eean. That is what I would guess, not having the figures in 
front of me. 

Mr. THomas. That is a different figure than we got yesterday. 

Mr. Anprews. I think we were told yesterday it would be about 10 
percent. 
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Mr. Eean. There was a figure that was used at the time the legis- 
lation was being conceived; that I think was 10 percent, that the 
810,000 would be 10 percent of the total need. 

Mr. Anprews. You have a million, though, with your 1937 units? 

Mr. Eean. That is right. 

Mr. Anbrews. You will have a million units and approximately 10 
million low-income families in America; is that about right ? 

Mr. Ecan. That is about right. 

Mr. Foutery. It is hard to estimate at that period of time. In the 
future, many factors may change. Let us hope that it would represent 
50 percent by that time. 


REASON FOR FALL IN AMOUNT OF RESIDUAL RECEIPTS 


Mr. Yates. \Why have your residual receipts fallen between 1951 
and 1952 % 

Mr. Ketiey. The removal of the overincome tenants that were in- 
eligible for continued occupancy has resulted in a decrease in revenue 
during the current year. 

Mr. Yares. Were you getting more from overincome tenants / 

Mr. Ketiy. Oh, yes. The tenants pay in proportion to their income. 
We had at the commencement of the fiscal period covered by this con- 
tribution about 13 percent of the tenants who were ineligible, and 
that has decreased to 8 percent. 

Mr. Fotry. You will recall, Congressman, that during the war, and 
immediately after, we were estopped by the law from removing over- 
income tenants, and then we were instructed to resume. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. YAres. What portion of the annual contributions that you are 
seeking here are applicable to the construction of the 50,000 units 
which were authorized last year ? 

Mr. Ketry. None of the 50,000 units on which construction starts 
were authorized for the fiscal year 1952 will be eligible for contribu- 
tions in 1952. They will not have progressed that far. All of these 
units started construction prior to December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Yares. Yet, I call your attention to the statement that appears 
on the first page concerning this item, which I guess should be C-1, 
and it is stated that: 

It should be noted that annual contributions payments are not based upon date 
of completion of occupancy ; they are related directly to the permanent financing 
date which in turn is related to the date construction starts. 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Yates (reading) : 

Thes¢ contributions are required primarily to meet debt-service requirements. 


Does this mean that with respect to the 50,000 units that were 
authorized last year the permanent financing date in none of them has 
been reached ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. No, sir; the permanent financing date is not reached 
until, at the present time, about 7 months or 8 months after the start 
of construction. Then the contribution becomes due about a year after 
that. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, no construction has started on the 
50,000 2 
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Mr. Ketty. No. Construction has started, but they have not reached 
the point where they will be permanently financed. We are still 
permanently financing the starts from the last fiseal year. 

Mr. Frantz. Even if they were permanently financed this year, 
there would be no contribution this year. 

Mr. Ketry. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. Have commitments been made with respect to the 
50,000 units as to the location of the 50,000 units? 

Mr. Ketty. All of the 50,000 units have bids advertised or better. 

Mr. Ecan. There are at least 50,000 units under construction or out 
for bids now. 

Mr. Yates. My question was directed to this: Have they been com- 
mitted to any particular areas in the country ? 

Mr. Eoan. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What portion of the 50,000 units have been allocated to 
the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Kreutxiy. I would have to supply that figure to you. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know whether any have been ? 

Mr. Eean. I think some have, Mr. Yates, but I do not think very 
substantially, because most of the projects in Chicago have been on 
slum properties which has made it impossible for them to get started 
in 1952. 

Mr. Forry. There were allocations the previous year, were there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Eaan. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You do not know at this time the number of units that 
have been authorized for Chicago? 

Mr. Eaan. I would like to check this statement further, but I am 
pretty much convinced that all of the units that were programed to go 
in vacant areas in Chicago are included in the 50,000. 1 would like to 
check that, however. : 

Mr. Yates. Are there any reasons why those are being held up? 

Mr. Eean. Those that are planned for vacant areas? 

Mr. Yates. ‘Yes. 

Mr. Eean. No, there is no reason in the world. I think some of them 
are out for bid, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Yates. What is the reason that the other areas have not been 
used, the slum areas ? 

Mr. Ecan. Primarily, it is a matter of taking care of the families 
you have to displace from the sites. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, the relocation program has not been 
approved as yet ¢ 

Mr. Eean. That is right. As a matter of fact, the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority have indicated to us in submitting their application that 
some of those areas can not start construction for another 3 or 4 years 
with that relocation problem facing them. 


INCOME LIMITATION FOR OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
Mr. Tuomas. Explain briefly, gentlemen, what section 616 of Public 


Law 139 means with reference to these housing units that you are 
building and these critical areas. 
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Mr. Amis. Mr. Thomas, under Public Law 671, passed in 1941, it 
was provided that on of savas a finding that there was an urgent 
need for housing for defense purposes—— 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the old Lanham Act? 

Mr. Amis. No, sir; it was under Public Law 671, which was passed 
about the same time as the Lanham Act. The Lanham Act is Public 
Law 489. 

But that authorized, on the finding by the President of an urgent 
need in the locality, for us to waive income limits and to take defense 
workers in these housing projects without regard to their being low 
income families. 

Now, by section 616 of Public Law 139, it is provided that: 

During the period from the date of the approval of this act to and including 
the expiration date specified in section 104 hereof, no project shall be initiated, 
and the income limitations contained in the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, shall not be waived or suspended, pursuant to the authorization 
therefor in title II of Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved June 
28, 1940. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Amis. It means that all of our low-rent housing projects 
under the United States Housing Act must be operated solely for low- 
income families, and we may not waive those income limitations and 
take in defense workers of higher income who could and would be 
charged higher rentals. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would it mean, then, that in these public housing 
units built under the 1949 act and the 1937 act, that you are not going 
to take in defense workers? 

Mr. Amis. We may take defense workers, and we may waive all of 
the other requirements—that they be citizens, for instance, or that they 
come from substandard housing, and we may waive the preferences 
specified in the 1949 act 

Mr. Tuomas. But you can not raise the rental ? 

Mr. Amis. We cannot raise the income limits and raise the rentals. 
That. is the limitation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Even though a man is making $15 or $20 a day—— 

Mr. Fotry. He must qualify as a low income man even though a 
defense worker. 

Mr. Amis. If he is making $15 or $20 a day, he does not get in. 

Mr. Tuomas. Section 616 does not have any direct bearing on these 
public housing units that you are now justifying in your appearance 
here today ? 

Mr. Amis. Except to this extent: that in some localities, if it had 
not been for section 616, we would have waived these income limits and 
would have been admitting some higher-income tenants. 

We have had some such requests that we have had to refuse. 

Mr. Tuomas. The defense housing that you are now building under 
Public Law 139 has nothing to do with the subsidized rents, though ¢ 

Mr. Amis. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. So the answer to my original question, which was: 
Does section 616 have any direct bearing on these national defense 
housing units that you are now justifying this morning ?—is that the 
section that has no bearing on that? 

Mr. Forry. It. relates to the public housing, and it has to do, in 
its significance here, with the possible residual balance. 

Mr. Amis. That is right. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Why was section 616 put in this act, I wonder? 

Mr. Ketiy. Why was it written into the Housing Act? 

Mr. Franrz. It was in the title VI of miscellaneous amendments 
to other acts, Mr. Chairman, 


HOUSING DISPUTE IN LOS ANGELES 


Mr, Tuomas. Mr. Phillips raised the question this morning about 
what is going on in Los Angeles. I did not talk to him in detail, but 
is the limitation in last year’s appropriation bill with reference to 
where a local body takes action that if they want to take any, it has 
got to go through the same route in Los Angeles? 

Someone said there is a lawsuit pending out there. 

Mr. Ants. There is a suit, Mr. Chairman, between the Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Los Angeles and the city of Los Angeles. The 
city council, by vote of 8 to 7, did undertake to rescind all their previ- 
ous approvals for the program, and thereupon the Housing Authority 
of the city of Los Angeles instituted a suit in the Supreme Court of 
the State of California to overturn that action and to compel the city 
to go ahead with its previous commitments, both by contract and ap- 
provals of various kinds. That is still pending before the Supreme 
Court of California. 

Mr. THomas. What was the contention of the local housing author- 
ity? That the limitation did not apply to them ? 

Mr. Amis. They are not making a contention with respect to that, 
they just contend that there are valid contracts between the city and the 
Housing Authority of Los Angeles, which the city has no authority 
to rescind or abrogate under the law of California; and the issue will 
turn on the law of California, as I understand it. 

Mr. Tuomas. And this limitation had nothing to do with it, then? 

Mr. Amis. Well, if the rescission stands, the limitation, then, goes 
into effect, and we cannot go ahead with the program out there. 

If, on the other hand, the Supreme Court of California overturns 
the action of the city council, then it is as though it never had been 
taken, and we will go ahead with the program. 

Mr. Anprews. The housing authority wants*the housing project 
out there ? 

Mr. Amis. Very much. 

Mr. Anprews. And the city council does not want it ? 

Mr. Amis. By a vote of 8 to 7, Mr. Andrews. Previously they had 
approved all of the 

Mr. Tuomas. The majority still holds, does it not ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is the contention in the lawsuit, is it not 

Mr. Amis. That is right. And they have what they contend are 
binding contracts with the city to that effect. 

Mr. Frrzrarrick. The action brought by the housing authority 
contends that the city council action in adopting the resolution repea!- 
ing prior approval or rescinding contracts is an impairment of the 
obligation of a contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

We are sorry to have kept you so late. 

Mr. Forry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Freperat Supety AND Recorps Burtpine, Kansas Crry 
WITNESSES 


JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

W. A. HOLLOWAY, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, KANSAS CITY 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 

Cc. E. MACK, COMMISSIONER OF FEDERAL SUPPLY 

R. H BAHMER, ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 

W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. THomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon the General Services Administra- 
tion, Who are appearing in connection with a supplemental for 1952 
for $4.600,000 for the Federal Supply and Records Building at Kansas 
City, as contained in House Document No. 348. We are glad to see 
our old friends. 

Mr. Reynolds, do you or Mr. Mack have any statement for us? We 
would be delighted to hear it. 

Mr. Reynowps. I take it Mr. Mack will give the supporting data 
to justify the project. I will give testimony in connection with the 
construction, costs, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the absence of a broad general statement, Mr. Re- 
porter, will you insert the last half of page 1 and pages 2 and 3, and 


then the table at the bottom of page 4. 
1 (The information referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


A warehouse building located at 1601 Fairfax Traffieway, Kansas City, Kans., 
has been utilized since March 1949 as a Federal supply center and records de- 
pository for the activities within GSA, region VI, serving Government agencies 
in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. It was seriously damaged and partially destroyed by 
the July 1951 flood in that area. 

The damaged warehouse is a one-story building of cinder-block construction 
built in 1945 by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation with wartime materials. 
The estimated life span of this building at the time of construction Was 10 years. 
It was constructed on land owned by the city of Kansas City, Kans., acquired for 
use under condemnation procedure. In 1947, the War Assets Administration 
took over custody of this building from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Prior to March 1949 the Federal Supply Center was located in a naval indus- 
trial reserve plant in Kansas City, Mo. At that time it was necessary to vacate 
such space because it was required for national defense purposes. The ware- 
house located at 1601 Fairfax Trafficway was obtained by GSA by transfer from 
the War Assets Administration to be used as a Federal supply center in lieu of 
the reserve plant. In addition to the housing of the region VI Federal supply 
center, a small portion of the space in the building was utilized as a GSA records 
depository pending the establishment of a regional records center in that area. 

On July 14, 1951, the flooded Kansas River breached the dikes built to 
protect the area in which the warehouse is situated. immediately opposite 
the warehouse and approximately 500 feet away. <A tremendous surge of water 
hit the building, knocking down approximately 150 lineal feet of wall on the 
east side of the building. In the immediately adjacent area the surging waters 
washed out at least 1 acre of ground 3 feet or more below the floor level of the 
building. 

A stores inventory of approximately $1,250,000 was destroyed or rendered 
useless by the July flood, Restoration of $1,100,000 of the capital loss was ap- 
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propriated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, the balance to be 
offset by other operating income such as discounts on purchase. In order to 
meet temporarily the operating requirements of agencies normally served by the 
Kansas City center, orders on hand at the time of the flood were diverted to 
centers at Dallas, Denver, and Chicago even though they were already operating 
at peak capacity. Meanwhile every effort was exerted to obtain leased space to 
reestablish the center at Kansas City. It was impossible to acquire such 
space because the flood, in addition to destroying the GSA center, has per 
manently destro)ed over 1.5 million square feet of Commercial space and se- 
riously damaged an additional 2.5 million square feet of warehouse space in 
the commercial and industrial districts. Temporary space aggregating 80,000 
square feet was made available at the Army Records Center at Sixth and 
Hardesty, Kansas City, Mo. By utilizing this space and approximately 130,000 
square feet of the damaged building, the supply center was able to restere its 
inventory level to $1,200,000 by November 30, 1951. Current orders for the 
month of January were $350,000. 

In taking preventative measures to protect the otherwise unprotected com 
mercial and industrial areas from the annual spring floodwaters experienced 
regularly in June and July, the Corps of Engineers, disregarding GSA _ pro- 
tests, constructed a temporary 8-to-14-foot levee enclosing an area from which 
the warehouse is excluded. The levee is located in front of and alongside 
one end of the damaged building. The rear of the building is entirely un- 
protected against floods of the Missouri River. Consequently, in order to pre- 
vent future loss in inventory by flood, GSA must arrange to vacate the dam 
aged building by about May 1, 1952. It is believed that temporary use of some 
additional space can be obtained at the Army Records Center to augment the 
80,000 square feet already utilized and some supplies may have to be put in 
open storage under canvas. Extended use of the Army Records Center cannot 
be expected because of pending shipments of Army records from Germany and 
Japan. 

Under existing circumstances, which are unlikely to change for the better in 
the foreseeable future, construction of a warehouse building on a flood-free site 
is urgently required. 


THB PROPOSED BUILDING 


In spite of the acute shortage of space for Governinent use in the Kansas City 
area, deference is made to the requirements of the national defense program 
by sealing down the project to bare GSA needs. The building proposed for con- 
struction would provide 528,000 gross square feet of warehouse space which, with 
truck and rail access and modern-materials-handling equipment, will provide 
a complete operating facility for the regional supply and records centers, in 
cluding related office accommodations as follows: 


ACTIVITY TO BE HOUSED 
Area in gross 
square feet, 
warehouss 
1. Supply center: $2,500,000 inventory, at 0.167 square foot per dollar__ 417, 000 
2. Records center: 200,000 cubie feet of records, at 2 square feet per 
er Fine fe oO Re es a ee Sa ee a a es 100, 000 
3. Office space in connection with above___--------.----------------~ 11, 000 


Total 52S, GOO 


1. Supply center—The Federal supply center at Kansas City, Kans., is 1 
link in a chain of 12 strategically located GSA supply centers established to 
provide common-use items to Government agencies on a decentralized basis. It 
serves nearly 2,400 consignee points for agencies in the region. 

Location of the center at Kansas City permits GSA to render better service 
to Government agencies located in that area than could be provided from more 
distant points; reduces transportation costs of common-use items required ly 
the agencies by moving bulk quantities to the warehouse for short-haul distribu 
tion in smaller quantities; and contributes to increased participation by loca! 
business concerns in supplying the Government’s needs. 

Space occupied by the warehouse at the time of the flood in July 1951, repre 
sented only 50 percent of requirements under the expanded GSA stores progral 
made possible by the increase in capitalization of the general supply fund in 
1951 from $10 million to $44 million. The purpese of the program expansio1 
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was to increase inventories both as to number of items stocked and as to volume, 
in order to extend the economies of consolidated purchasing and warehousing 
to a larger segment of Federal field installations. 

At the time of the flood the warehouse carried an inventory of approximately 
$1,250,000 and occupied an area of 200,000 square feet. The inventory level fixed 
for Kansas City under the expansion program approximates $2,500,000. It is 
estimated that the expanded inventory and increased number of items would 
require 417,000 square feet of general space specifically planned and designed for 
warehousing operations performed by GSA (bulk storage and small order issue). 

2. Records Center.—The need for a regional records center in Kansas City as 
one of the chain of 10 regional record centers is justified by the existence of 
some 319,000 cubic feet of records in Federal agencies in that region as of June 
30, 1951, which are eligible for transfer to a GSA records center; the annual 
rate of accumulation of records; and the high cost of maintaining the records 
in their present space and equipment, which is approximately $2.50 per square 
foot annually as compared to about $1.00 in records centers. 

Prior to the recent Kansas City flood there were deposited in the Federal 
supply center some 10,000 cubic feet of recerds. These records have been re- 
habilitated and are now stored in leased space at 1340 Kansas Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. The budget estimate for “Operating expenses” for 1953 includes the 
expense of operating a full regional records center in Kansas City to be estab- 
lished during that year. The total space required for this full regional center 
is estimated to be 100,000 square feet which reflects some shrinkage of ¢ligible 
records during accessioning. 

3. Office space.—In addition to space for warehousing supplies and storage 
of records, provision is made for accommodating the clerical and supervisory 
staff of some 88 positions with office space, toilets, files, etc. at a gross rate of 
125 square feet per position or 11,000 square feet. 


Cost of proposed warehouse 


This estimate covers the purchase of a site and the construction and equipping, 
complete and ready for GSA occupancy and operation, of warehouse facilities 
totaling 528,000 square feet and having railroad and truck access. A _ break- 
— of the estimate by major elements of the project is as follows: 


: $150, 000 
W oskuean building, ramps, roadways, etec_._._.-._________-___ 3, 740, 000 
Railroad trackage and fencing sit Auwsets 89, 000 
Xquipment : 
Supply center ___. $210, 000 
Records center ~ 116,000 
326, GOV 
Reservations and contingencies_______-- oF ae Ae = : 190, GOOD 
General expenses : 
Drawings and specifications____...-_.._______ peeFE 40,000 
Pbmerwannett 23) Jee ed 2 Gi 40, OVO 
Office expenses____-~- ae PEER aes ARLE ee ee ey RO Ce 25, 000 
—_—__— 105, 000 


Total estimated cost ee gee te ee te 600. 000 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Mack, do you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me summarize your budget for you just briefly. 
You are seeking here to build a building that costs $4,600,000 includ- 
ing lands and appurtenances and certain equipment in Kansas City, 
whereby you will replace an old building that was destroyed by the 
recent. flood, and you will put up one of your stores there, and also 
have a records center and space divided between the records center and 
the store as set out here on the bottom of page 4 which is in the 
record, 

As to costs and the number of square feet, mainly the square footage, 
there will be a supply center of about 417,000 square feet, a records 
center of 100,000 square feet, and office space 11,000, making a total of 
528,000 square feet. 





You lost at the time of the flood about $1,200,000 worth of your 
capital in the way of supplies, but that has already been replenished 
by an appropriation, and you are now operating partially in the old 
building and other quarters and you are doing business in the supply 
center at the rate of about $350,000 a month. 

Mr. Reynolds, as to this building here, I have done a little figuring 
last night, and your site is going to cost you $150,000. 

How much is that a square foot ? 

Mr. Reynotps. For the site itself? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reynoips. About 30 acres are involved here, and that would 
be about $5,000 an acre. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a lot of ground. What are you going to do 
with that? 

Mr. Reynoups. You need it to take the building itself. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand square feet, it is a one-story building, 
and that is about 13 or 14 acres itself. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I was going to ask you. It is a one-floor 
building? 

Mr. Reynotps. One floor, yes. 

Mr. Tromas. Is that the economical way to build a building? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. It is the most economical for handling this 
type of merchandise. We take it right off the cars, put it in the bins, 
fill our orders and ship them out without elevator delays. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is going to cost you in the neighborhood of $7 and 
a few cents a square foot. 

Mr. Rreynowps. $7.64 exclusive of this particular equipment that 
goes in there. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the particular construction ¢ 

Mr. Reynoutps. The construction is steel columns and roof beams; 
the roof itself is precast 2-inch-thick reinforced-concrete panels, and 
that has insulation over that and a built-up roof. 

The outside walls are concrete block faced with bricks. The floor 
is raised off the ground to be level with the loading platforms along 
the adjoining railroad. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is concrete and steel construction ? 

Mr. Reynowps. It is primarily a steel frame with concrete floors 
and the side walls are concrete block faced with brick. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the lifetime of the building? 

Mr. Reynoups. The lifetime of the building is indefinite. It should 
last just as long as you maintain it properly. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is good for 50 to 100 years, then ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. : 

Mr. Tuomas. And your land costs you $150,000; warehouse build- 
ing, ramps, and roadways, $3,740,000; railroad trackage and fences, 
$89,000; and you have equipment here for the supply center at $210,- 
000, and for your records-center equipment, $116,000. 

Then you get down to your administrative costs for constructing 
the bnilding, and you pay $40,000 for drawings and specifications; 
$40,000 for supervision; and office expense, $25,000, which makes a 
total of $105,000 expense out of a total of $4,600,000. 

How much of that can you cut off there and go ahead and build 
your building? 





Mr. Reynoxps. I do not see how you can cut any off, because when 
you take out the cost of the land, and you take out the cost of the 
drawings, specifications, supervision, and so forth, the latter costs are 
only 2.6 percent, which is way below what we would have to pay a 
private architect or engineer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your records center will occupy 100,000 square feet, 
and under your present rate you are paying throughout the Govern- 
ment here for storage space $2 a square foot. You figure that this is 
going to cost you over the useful period of the building $1 a square 
foot. So you are going to save $100,000 a year on the records center 
alone, is that correct ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. How much steel are you going to use in the building? 
You say that it is going to have a steel frame ? 

Mr. ReyNoxps. Steel columns with steel beams to support the roof. 
The columns will be on 25-foot centers. We will probably take an 
alternate bid on reinforced-concrete columns and roof slabs. 

Mr. Yates. The reason I asked the question is, I know that in my 
home city of Chicago, we are trying to build some schools. We had 
steel frames in mind, but the department of education made us change 
over to reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Reynotps. They have been doing that. But steel has loosened 
up very, very materially. 

Mr. Yares. Not structural steel, according to what I was told. 
Our board of education will have to change its plans completely in 
order to comply with the necessity for conserving the steel. 

So the question in my mind is whether we should use that much 
steel, rather than reinforced concrete ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We may build it out of reinforced concrete which 
will cost-slightly more. 

We want to take an alternate bid. 

I think I can summarize the steel situation briefly, as I under- 
stand it. 

The shortage in structural steel is in the heavy H-sections, we call 
them, which are normally used for columns and things of that sort 
in heavy structures. Now, the angles and channels and ordinary 
I-beams are not in short supply, or will not be in short supply at the 
time we will need them. 

Mr. Yates. How would the construction of your building and the 
use of steel differ from that of a school? Would it not be the same 
type of construction ordinarily if each is to use a steel frame? 

Mr. Reynotps. It is very similar to a two-story building. If you 
go three or four floors, then you go into the H-sections because of more 
economy. 

; Mr. Yates. Is it cheaper to build this than to buy an existing build- 
ing 

Mr. Rrynoxps. There are no buildings available in the Kansas City 
area for sale or lease of suitable size or design. 

Mr. Yares. Do you mean in Kansas City? 

Mr. Reynoxbs. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. What about some of these other places, like St. Louis; 
would it be more economical to buy a building in St. Louis and make 
the center there? 

95654—52——17 
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Mr. Reynoxps. I don’t think so. There was a building available 
in St. Louis some time ago, but that would cost around $5 a square foot. 
It was a multistory building, and away from railroad tracks. We 
must have this, if we are to have economic operation, adjacent to the 
railroad tracks with a one-floor operation, so we can move the bulk 
material right off the cars into the building itself, and then load the 
filled orders on cars or on trucks on the other side of the building. 

Mr. Yates. There is no hope of salvaging your present building 
that was damaged by the flood? 

Mr. Reynotps. No; I would not think so at all. I would like to 
have Mr. Holloway, regional director from Kansas City, speak to that 

oint. 

. Mr. Hottoway. The present building was a temporary structure 
originally built in 1945. It was a block building set up on a team 
track with an outdoor loading platform. There was no regular 
foundation under it. The walls were built right on top of a concrete 
pavement. And that pavement is on sand-filled ground, so that the 
force of the water created a hydrostatic pressure, and there are holes 
completely undermining the building here and there, some of them 
15 to 20 feet deep. 

Of course, I think it would be just completely out of the picture. 
The force of the water demolished eight sections of wall midway in the 
side of the building. 

We have cleaned up and boarded up the eight sections temporarily 
and are using about 65 or 70 percent of the space that we could salvage, 
temporarily. 

But it is still strictly a temporary use, and we think it would be 
completely out of the picture to attempt to rehabilitate it because 
the expense would be more than is justifiable. 

The Government does not own the site, and cannot obtain title to 
the site that has been determined through the Federal court. 

Mr. Yates. What will be the dimensions of the building itself? 

Mr. Reynotps. We have that. 

Mr. Yates. I notice you say you have 528,000 square feet. But what 
will be the outer dimensions of the building ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We do not like to go wider than 500 feet, so that 
would make it a thousand feet long. 

Mr. Yates. Would you need so many acres for a building like that. 

Mr. Reynorps. You see, the building itself will take about 13 or 
14 acres, roughly, and then we have to provide for trackage, 
loading platforms on the other side, driveways in and out, and 1 
reasonable amount of parking space. We were rather questioning 
this morning as to whether the 30 acres would be sufficient, but we 
think it will be. 

Mr. Yates. How many employees will you have here when this is 
completed ? 

Mr. Hottoway. About 88, that is, of our employees, for both cen- 
ters. You see, there will be coming in about 150 carloads a week 
there, and there are some 50 to 75 truckloads that will go out of the 
warehouse per day. That takes quite a bit of space and personne! 
to handle that much. 

Mr. Yares. Are there any garages attached to this building? 

Mr. Hotioway. No, not any garage space. 
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Mr. Puitirs. What would be the difference, roughly, between 
exact replacement of the old building at the present price and the 
new building that you are going tobuild? ee 

I am trying to find out how much additional building you are 
making yourself. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Seexcane, I understand. 

What was the size of the original building? 

Mr. Hotitoway. The original site was 190,000 square feet, or 200,000 
we always called it. 

Mr. Pues. And you are about doubling the capacity of the 
building ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, doubling the Supply Center and adding half 
again for the Records Center. 

Mr. Puiires. How about mechanical handling equipment inside? 

Are you arranging for that? 

Mr. Hottoway. That is included in this request. 

Mr. Puitures. How much is for mechanical equipment? 

Mr. ReyNowps. $210,000 for equipment for the Supply Center, and 
$116,000 for the Records Center. 

Mr. THomas. $326,000. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. It has been very nice to see you. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Foearry. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee has before it a proposed supplemental appropriation for the De- 
partment of Labor. We have a communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed supplemental appro- 
prsien or the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $1,053,000, which 

will read. 





Tue WHITE Hovsg, 
Washington, February 15, 1952. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in the 
amount of $1,053,000, for the Department of Labor. 

The details of this proposed appropriation, the necessity therefor, and the 
reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observa- 
tions thereon I concur, 

Respectfully yours, 


+ Harry S. TruMAN, 


Mr. Focarry. We will also put the explanation by the Bureau of 
the Budget in the record at this point. 

(The letter of the Bureau of the Budget, dated February 15, 1952, 
is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 15, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $1,053,000, 
for the Department of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses”, $1,053,000 ; 
and the limitation under this head in the Department of Labor Ap- 
propriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services, 
is increased from “$4,200,000” to “$5,800,000”; Provided, That the 
limitation in the appropriation granted the Department of Labor in 
the joint resolution of August 16, 1951 (Public Law 113), on the 
duration of temporary employment of Merican nationals, is re- 
pealed. 


Of the amount requested, $442,000 is to provide for increased pay of classified 
employees pursuant to Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress. The remainder, 
$611,000 is needed to continue the farm labor program authorized by the act of 
July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78). The agreement of August 11, 1951, with Mexico 
has been extended for 3 months beyond the original expiration date of February 
11, 1952. During these 3 months a new agreement will be negotiated, Addi- 
tional funds are needed beginning early in March to continue this program for 
the remaining period in fiscal year 1952. 

The current limitation on the amount available for personai services needs 
to be increased due to increased pay of classified employees pursuant to Public 
Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, appropriations made in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1952, an increases necessary under this proposed supplemental 
appropriation. Mexican nationals are employed in Mexico on some jobs required 
in the administration of this program. Experience has indicated that it is 
necessary that some of these employees be continued for more than 120 days. 
It is therefore recommended that the current limitation of 120 days in the em- 
ployment of these Mexicans be repealed. 

The portion of this proposed supplemental appropriation for the farm-labor 
program was included in the budget contingent upon the extension or renewal of 
the agreement with Mexico. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriation be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. LAWTON, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Focarty. The committee now has before it the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Tobin. Do you have a statement for the committee, Mr. 
Secretary ? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Tosrn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as: you know, the Department of Labor has the responsibility for re- 
cruitment of farm labor under the Wagner-Peyser Act and the re- 
sponsibility for arranging for the importation of foreign and agri- 
cultural workers in numbers sufficient to harvest the crops of a given 
year. 

" Last year the Congress enacted Public Law 78 that authorized the 
contracting of Mexican braceros. 


NEED FOR IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The problem that confronts the Department in the recruitment of 
farm labor this year is a more difficult one than any since the termina- 
tion of the war. This year the Department of Agriculture has set the 
highest objectives on record. They expect 614 million additional 
acres will be produced, which is roughly a total increase of 4 percent. 

I might say that the World Food Congress in Rome has emphasized 
the great shortage of food in the world. At that congress it was 
determined that the United States was one of the few nations that 
would be able to produce a surplus. 

In our country, on top of an increased population, the American 
people are consuming approximately 13 percent more food than they 
did 10 years ago. So we have a very difficult job before us in our 
attempts to recruit all the farm labor that is going to be necessary to 
harvest the greatest bumper crop we hope to God our country has ever 
seen. 

Mr. Bussey. That 13 percent, is that per capita or per nation ? 

Secretary Torry. Per capita. So the consumption will be greater 
than the 13 percent. It will go up by the increase in population 
through the 10-year period. 

I do not need to stress for this committee the importance of food. 

Probably the greatest weapon we have going on in the world strug- 
gle at the present time in an adequate supply of food. We all realize 
it is not going to be possible to have all the food in the world that is 
necessary because, as I stated earlier, we are one of the few nations 
that produces a surplus over and above what we require for ourselves. 

In connection with recruiting the number of men and women 
necessary to harvest these crops, we know definitely we are not going 
to be able to recruit them in the United States. We are going through 
a defense program that has opened up new avenues of employment 
for a great many people who were | Hott agricultural workers. 
I need only to point out to you, if it is possible for an agricultural 
worker to get a job in a defense plant where he can live in town and 
have the advantages of city life, he isn’t going to break his back as a 
stoop laborer in the fields. 

I might point out that the area that uses as much agricultural 
labor, or more than any other section of the country is that area along 
the Mexican border. The lowest unemployment that we have in the 
entire Nation is to be found in Texas, where the average for 1951 
was 0.9 percent. This is insured unemployment. While the average 
for the Nation was roughly 4.2 percent. 
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Arizona and New Mexico have very low averages of unemploy- 
ment. 

California over all has 3.3 percent, which is substantially below the 
Nation’s average, which is better than 4 percent. 

So in this particular area there is going to be need for a great many 
agricultural workers. 


PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE WETBACK LABOR 


We are doing more than ever to eliminate illegal workers. A great 
program of education has been carried on. We have received the 
cooperation of all of the leading farm organizations in the country 
in support of legislation that has been passed by the Seante and is 
now before the House that will help us maintain a much tighter 
border than we have been able to maintain in the past. In the past 
several weeks we have received the cooperation of practically every 
main local organization along the border, and they have assured us 
that they are going to do everything possible to cooperate with us 
and to use only legal labor during the coming year. 

This is a great step forward, but it entails for the Department of 
Labor a most difficult kind of program, because we will have to be 
able to produce the farm laborers who are necessary in those areas 
that in the past have been dependent to quite a degree upon wetback 
labor. The closing of the border is essential for many reasons. 
Among other reasons is the fact the Immigration Service fies picked 
up scores of people from behind the iron curtain, who have crossed 
the Mexican border and have been picked up by the Immigration 
Service. Among them were many people who were proved to be 
Communists. So it is absolutely essential that we close the border 
just as tightly as it is possible to do, and the Immigration Service is 
doing everything possible to bring that about. 

I might point out that last year the Immigration Service trans- 
ported 37,000 wetbacks out of the State of California by airplane, 
and in the main they came from deep down in Texas. 

I am laying this before the committee so they will have an appre- 
ciation of the terrific responsibility that the Department will have in 
the Bureau of Employment Security in raising the numbers of agri- 
cultural workers that this tremendous bumper crop is going to re- 
quire. We have the problem at one and the same time, of eliminating 
illegals and then harvesting the greatest crop our country has ever 
attempted to harvest. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman, in the main I think that covers the Department's 
problem in a broad way. I would like to point out to you that we will 
need the appropriation that is before you for consideration just as 
quickly as you can get action on it, and I would like to state that in 
addition to the supplemental the President has sent you, there is 
going to be an amendment to that supplemental that will cover addi- 
tional problems that have arisen since this was prepared. It is going 
to be necessary for us to open up an additional center and provide 
additional facilities in the lower Rio Grande Valley for many thou- 
sands of legal workers. That is an area in which we are going to 
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receive, 1 am quite positive, the cooperation of the employers and the 
farm organizations in the area in practically eliminating illegal 
Mexican labor and supplementing them with legal Mexican labor. 

This opens up a very difficult job for us to handle, and we are going 
to need an appropriation in addition to the one that the President 
has requested, and the committee should receive that amendment in 
the course of the next day or so. 


BACKGROUND OF FARM LABOR IMPORTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

When did we enter into the original agreement with Mexico? 

Secretary Tosrn. The original agreement was way back in 1942, 
I believe. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has it been renewed every year? 

Secretary Tostn. In one form or another. Following the termina- 
tion of the war the big organizational set-up that was present during 
the war was permitted to disintegrate, but starting with the Korean 
situation, we could see the manpower situation that has developed, so 
Congress last year passed Public Law 78, laying down the conditions 
under which we could bring Mexican braceros legally into the United 
States and providing the money for the operation. 

Mr. Foaarry. Have you any estimate as to how much this program 
cost in 1942. How much the Federal program cost ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know offhand, Mr. Chairman, just what the 
cost was in 1942. The cost of the program during the war at the time 
when the Federal Government. was paying the total cost, none of it 
having been charged back to the farmer rose to 30 million a year. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Federal Government was paying $30 million a 
year? 

* Mr. Goopwin. The Federal Government at that time was paying 
for transportation costs, all the administrative costs, the cost of the 
housing program, the cost of the public health program. 

Mr. Fogarry. When did that drop off? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was continued by the Congress, as I recall, until 
1946 and dropped in 1947. 

Mr. Keenan. Dropped on December 31, 1947. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dropped in fiscal year 1948? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. December 31, 1947, which is fiscal year 1948. 

Mr. Focarty. So we didn’t appropriate any money for this 
program ? 

Mr. Kernan. Yes. 1947 was the last year. 

Secretary Tosrn. That would be for the first half of fiscal 1948? 

Mr. Focartry. We didn’t appropriate any money in fiscal 1948? 

Mr. Kernan. There was an appropriation for the first half of fiscal 
1948, 

Mr. Goopwin. What happened, Mr. Chairman, was this: The sub- 
sidized program had been operated during the war period and dropped. 
Following that, the placement of farm workers reverted to the em- 
ployment service, where it had been originally. It was taken away 
by a rider to an appropriation measure during the war and placed 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Focarty. In Agriculture ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It was administered by the Department of 
Agriculture during the war. That legislation was allowed to lapse, 
as we have indicated here, in 1947. The responsibility then reverted, 
under the original Wagner-Peyser Act, to the Employment Service, 
which at that time, was in the Department of Labor. We then brought 
in a comparatively small number of workers under authority of the 
fourth proviso of the immigration laws. Some appropriation was 
made to us for administrative expense. There was no subsidy on 
transportation, or for any of the other costs which I indicated just 
a moment ago. 

Mr. Focarry. Who paid those costs ? 

Mr. Goopwry. The farmer. 

Mr. Foearty. What did that average, do you remember ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know what it averaged at that time. Prob- 
ably Mr. Larin can give you an indication of that. Do you know? 

Mr. Larry. The cost to the farmer would be difficult to state. We 
have various figures that they have offered, but that transportation 
was from the interior of Mexico without stop-over, without feeding 
arrangements, et cetera. 

Mr. Foearry. They made a health inspection ? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Where? In Mexico? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, in Mexico. 

Mr. Fogarty. Before they left? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. By whom? 

Mr. Larry. Public Health. 

Mr. Fogarty. So Public Health was paying for these health in- 
spections ? 

Mr. Larry. In Mexico. 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Larry. The Mexican Government furnished the medical serv- 
ice and Public Health did the supervision. 

Mr. Foearry. What would you estimate the cost was? 

Mr. Larry. Probably you would have to take an average cost from 
Monterey to some particular point in Arkansas. That would cost 
around $11 one way. 

Mr. Focarty. You were doing this work in the Farm Placement 
Service in 1947 and until this past year? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. We are still doing it. 

Mr. Focarry. What did we appropriate for this particular service 
from 1947, the average per year? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry, I do not have that. Up until the time 
Public Law 78 was passed and there was no separate appropriation for 
the farm workers part of the Foreign Placement Service, the Farm 
Placement Service as a whole ran around five to six hundred thousand 
dollars. My guess as to what the amount was for foreign workers is 
that it was not more than a fourth or fifth of that. 

Mr. Larrn. Mexico furnished the personnel at stations under pre- 
vious agreements—clerks and stenographers, and so forth. 

Mr. Goopwrn. So the cost was much less. 

Mr. Larry. That is right. They furnished that. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 
IN 1952 


Mr. Focarry. What did we appropriate last year for this program ? 

Secretary Tosrn. As you will remember, the appropriation for 
Public Law 78 was passed in the month of August and the appropria- 
tion was made to cover the period up to February 11. 

Mr. Focartry. From what date in-August? 

Secretary Tosrn. From August 16, I believe, to February 11. The 
total appropriation amounted to $1,287,500. 

Mr. Focarry. That is for a 6-month period ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Approximately 5 months. 

Mr. Fogarty. Five months? 

Mr. Goopwin. It was the end of August before we got that. 

Mr. Foster. We had a joint resolution last year, on about August 
27, so it would have covered partial operations in September and 
October, November, December, January, and February. 

Mr. Focarry. This agreement expired February 11? 

Secretary Torry. Yes. It has been extended for another 3-month 

veriod. 
: Mr. Fogarty. This agreement has been extended for 3 months. 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. It has been extended to May 11. 

Mr. Focarry. Based on the supposition that Congress is going to 
pass some legislation ? 

Secretary Torry. That is right. The Senate has passed the legis- 
lation and it is now pending before the House. 

Mr. Focarry. There is a bill up in the House today. Is that the 
same bill that passed the Senate ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATION TO CURB ILLEGAL ENTRY OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


Mr. Focarry. How does that change the legislation we have been 
operating under ? 

Secretary Tosrn. This legislation, Mr. Chairman, deals with the 
immigration law and its purpose is to tighten up the immigration law 
and clarify the authority that the immigration officials have now in 
dealing with illegal entry. The reason that it is pertinent in terms 
of this program is that both the President and the Mexican Govern- 
ment have taken the position that the continuation of this program on 
the basis which we have had should be contingent on more effective 
means of dealing with the wetback situation, so that Mexico has said, 
in effect, that, if the United States doesn’t tighten up and deal more 
effectively with the question of illegal entry, they will not be interested 
in renewing the agreement we have had with them this last year. 

Mr. Focarry. So the country of Mexico wants this country to tighten 
up their immigration laws affecting their own people? 

Secretary Tosrn. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. They do not want them to come into this country 
illegally ? : 

Secretary Toprn. That is right, neither do we. The reason we do 
not is that it has been one of the greatest sources of exploitation of 
labor and has had the most undesirable effect on labor standards than 
any condition we have been faced with. An illegal entrant comes into 
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this country. He is a violator of the law. There is no one he can 
appealto. He is subject to the rankest kind of exploitation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is possibleto stop the entry of these 
so-called wetbacks into this country ¢ 

Secretary Tosi. I think if the Congress will increase the money 
available to the Immigration Service it can, for all practical purposes, 
be controlled. 

Mr. Focarry. What did the Immigration Service have appropriated 
for this program during the fiscal year 1952? 

Secretary Torn. I am sorry, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Focarry. Does anybody have that figure? Will somebody get 
it for the record ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
Budget request for Public Law 78 for inspection in Mewico and processing on 

border 

Fiscal year 1952 $148, 600 
Fiscal year 1953 148, 600 


Additional supplemental in the amount of $2,000,000 for last quarter of fiscal 
year 1952 (H. Doc. 348) * 


300 patrol inspectors $549, 000 
Detention camps 573, 000 
Transportation to fly out an estimated 43,600 Mexicans____________ 878, 000 


1 Not specifically for Public Law 78. 


Mr. Focarry. Are they up before the Appropriations Committee 
now for supplemental for this program—the Immigration Service’ 

Mr. Goopwin. They have asked for additional money. I assume 
it has to be by supplemental, but I do not know that for sure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Secretary Tonry. The Immigration Service has transferred a very 
large percentage of its staff into the border States for the purpose of 
controlling this immigration. 


NUMBER OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS FROM MEXICO THAT HAVE BEEN 
APPREHENDED , 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any estimate of the number of illegal 
entries since this program we are operating under now has been in 
effect ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Our figure on the number that has been apprehended 
and returned to Mexico by the Immigration Service? Do you happen 
to have that? 

Mr. Larry. As I recall the figures for the first half of this year, 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley, which is one of the major sore spots, 
they apprehended 160,000, and deported 160,000 Mexicans. 

Mr. Focarry. In what period ? 

Mr. Lary. In the period from July to January 1. 

Mr. Fogarty. 1952? 

Mr. Larry. July 1, 1951, to January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. July 1, 1951, to January 1, 1952? 

Mr. Larry. No. January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Focarry. From January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951, a 6-months’ 
period, you returned 160,000 illegal entries? 
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Mr. Lartn. Yes, as I recall the figures. They have a map, which 
I am sorry I do not have here, which shows border patrol returns of 
illegals. In the Imperial Valley, they returned about 22,000 as 
against 42,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Larry. As against the previous period. 

Mr. Fogarty. The previous period of 6 months? 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about this 6 months’ period from 
January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951? 

Mr. Lari. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. In the Imperial Valley they returned 22,000? 

Mr. Larix. Against 42,000, approximately. 

Mr. Fogarty. Whereas in January 1, 1950, to July 1, 1950, you re- 
turned 42,000 ? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

As I recall the figures, it was around one-half. From around San 
Diego it was about 40,000 to 50,000. 

Mr. Foearry. 40,000 in 1951, and 50,000 in 1950? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Fosarry. What would you estimate the total to be in those 6 
months in 1951 who were returned ? 

Secretary Tosrn. I think, Mr. Chairman, the best thing for us to 
do would be to get the accurate figures from Immigration and put 
them into the record. For a 10-month period, something up to the 
fall of this year, or rather 1951, it was around 370,000 apprehended 
and returned. For the record we ought to get you the accurate ln- 
migration figures. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not think this is worth anything. Let’s get the 
accurate figures. 

Mr. Keenan. We have the actual figures up to June 30. We have 
them in our office. As of a few weeks ago they didn’t have their com- 
plete returns to December 31. They were estimating over 500,000 
for the preceding 12-month period. The actual figures for the first 
6 months were around half that. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you insert in the record the figures from the 
map you referred to which I understand shows the number of Mex- 
icans apprehended by the border patrol for the fiscal year 1951 and 
for the first 6 months of fiscal 1952. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Apprehensions by border-patrol sectors 





| Fiscal year | First 6 months, 
1951 fiscal 1952 


| 
| 


Chate Vint es ees. a aa Fe ia lear eee te eae 55, 437 21, 356 
os a as 46, 486 
Tueson - pabasecdkbslvdbugthd empath ahaenalen 5, 291 
| CURRIES seg RR DEES SPE LE see, Seem e r: Ree eee ace eet 22, 406 : 17, 624 
Marfa __ y Gana : ; Siomct 3, 1 1,870 
I i ie a a i ae 2 7, 360 
Laredo .- 
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this country. He is a violator of the law. There is no one he can 
appealto. He is subject to the rankest kind of exploitation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is possible'to stop the entry of these 
so-called wetbacks into this poner 

Secretary Tosry. I think if the Congress will increase the money 
available to the Immigration Service it can, for all practical purposes, 
be controlled. 

Mr. Fogarry. What did the Immigration Service have appropriated 
for this program during the fiscal year 1952? 

Secretary Tosrn. I am sorry, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Focarry. Does anybody have that figure? Will somebody get 
it for the record ? 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Budget request for Public Law 78 for inspection in Mewico and processing on 
border 


Be eA i wepceceedins ecimaihenie sca ter denlinrn itt leno ice eshanrn sete haha bcs ghee $148, 600 
Matacic’: An Mila e B RE akye ja CD REE Aa IN AR Be had i ta le 148, 600 


Additional supplemental in the amount of $2,000,000 for last quarter of fiscal 
year 1952 (H. Doc. 348) * 





S00 metrl <fmCGOU 2 os csi sht h Se i ins dn tt seis $549, 000 
DCOMTION. CRIN DN het ere creer ca a 573, 000 
Transportation to fly out an estimated 43,600 Mexicans____________ 878, 000 


1 Not specifically for Public Law 78. 


Mr. Fogarry. Are they up before the Appropriations Committee 
now for supplemental for this program—the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Goopwin. They have asked for additional money. I assume 
it has to be by supplemental, but I do not know that for sure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Secretary Torry. The Immigration Service has transferred a very 
large percentage of its staff into the border States for the purpose of 
controlling this immigration. 


NUMBER OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS FROM MEXICO THAT HAVE BEEN 
APPREHENDED 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any estimate of the number of illegal 
entries since this program we are operating under now has been in 
effect ? 

Mr. Goopwry. Our figure on the number that has been apprehended 
and returned to Mexico by the Immigration Service? Do you happen 
to have that? 

Mr. Larry. As I recall the figures for the first half of this year, 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley, which is one of the major sore spots, 
they apprehended 160,000, and deported 160,000 Mexicans. 

Mr. Focarry. In what period ? 

Mr. Larwy. Inthe period from July to January 1. 

Mr. Fogarry. 1952? 

Mr. Larry. July 1, 1954, to January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Foearry. July 1, 1951, to January 1, 1952? 

Mr. Lary. No. January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Focarry. From January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951, a 6-months’ 
period, you returned 160,000 illegal entries? 
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Mr. Lartn. Yes, as I recall the figures. They have a map, which 
I am sorry I do not have here, which shows border patrol returns of 
illegals. In the Imperial Valley, they returned about 22,000 as 
against 42,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Larin. As against the previous period. 

Mr. Fogarty. The previous period of 6 months? 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about this 6 months’ period from 
January 1, 1951, to July 1, 1951? 

Mr. Larry. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. In the Imperial Valley they returned 22,000? 

Mr. Lari. Against 42,000, approximately. 

Mr. Fogarty. Whereas in January 1, 1950, to July 1, 1950, you re- 
turned 42,000? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

As I recall the figures, it was around one-half. From around San 
Diego it was about 40,000 to 50,000. 

Mr. Foearry. 40,000 in 1951, and 50,000 in 1950? 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Mr. Fosarry. What would you estimate the total to be in those 6 
months in 1951 who were returned ? 

Secretary Tosrn. I think, Mr. Chairman, the best thing for us to 
do would be to get the accurate figures from Immigration and put 
them into the record. For a 10-month period, something up to the 
fall of this year, or rather 1951, it was around 370,000 apprehended 
and returned. For the record we ought to get you the accurate Im- 
migration figures. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not think this is worth anything. Let's get the 
accurate figures. 

Mr. Keenan. We have the actual figures up to June 30. We have 
them in our office. As of a few weeks ago they didn’t have their com- 
plete returns to December 31. They were estimating over 500,000 
for the preceding 12-month period. The actual figures for the first 
6 months were around half that. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you insert in the record the figures from the 
map you referred to which I understand shows the number of Mex- 
icans apprehended by the border patrol for the fiscal year 1951 and 
for the first 6 months of fiscal 1952. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Apprehensions by border-patrol sectors 





9 Fiscal year First 6 months 
Sectors 195i fiscal 1952 * 
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Secretary Tosrx. I would want the committee to understand that 
a great many of these are repeaters. It doesn’t mean, when I use the 
figure of 370,000 in the 10-month period, they apprehended 370,000 
different individuals. They did apprehend a total of 370,000, some 


of whom are repeaters, who made a second and third and fourth 
attempt to get across. 
















PROGRAM TO REDUCE NUMBER OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS 


Mr. Focartry. Despite those figures you still think they can be pre- 
vented from coming into this country ¢ 

Secretary Tostn. I would like to answer that question this way, 
Mr. Chairman: That a much better job will be done 1f Congress enacts 
this law because a great many of the loopholes will be barred. There 
are many ranchers on the Rio Grande River that block out immigra- 
tion officers from going on their lands. They deny the Immigration 
Service the right to patrol the Rio Grande River, and it is extremely 
difficult to block the border where you have stretches where illegals 
can come through and where the Immigration Service cannot know 
what is going on on these ranches. 

In addition to that, the Immigration Service contends that it hasn’t 
a sufficient amount of manpower to do a good job, and they have 
requests before the Congress for a substantial increase in the number 
of immigration officers that will be available for border work all the 
way from the Gulf to the Pacific. In addition to that, the law 
(Senate S. 1851) is going to give greater power to the immigration 
officers. The Attorney General will be given the right to empower his 
subordinates to issue warrants for entry upon these premises not for 
the purpose of entering the domicile, but for the purpose of entering 
upon the lands. In addition to that, there is going to be a more 
rigid law and a heavier punishment for the transportation or for the 
concealing of illegals. [ am confident that the law is going to be a 
tremendous improvement. We are going to drastically cut the num- 
ber of illegals that are crosssing the border if the House enacts the 
law that will be up for consideration today and the increased appro- 
priations are given to the Immigration Service to supply the addi- 
tional officers. 

Mr. Fogarry. I notice by the supplemental bill that is up before 
Congress the immigration authorities are asking for $2 million addi- 
tional for this fiscal year. I cannot get the breakdown of what they 
have already had for fiscal 1952, but they are asking for an addi- 
tional $2 million. 

Secretary Torry. I might also say another great asset is going to be 
that most of the users of wetbacks have been reconciled to the fact that 
it is going to be extremely difficult to use them in the future and there 
appears to be an atmosphere of cooperation that, to a great extent, will 
help us. That atmosphere of cooperation is greater than we have ever 
had before. So, through a program of education, the enactment of 
the law and the increase in the number of immigration officers, I am 
quite certain that we are going to slow what has been a torrent down 
to a trickle. 
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REFERENCE TO FARMERS CARRYING FULL COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. This legislation was passed last August. Perhaps 
I was wrong at the time, but I was of the impression that this legis- 
lation was not going to call for an appropriation. : 

Secretary Tosry. It indicates an appropriation will be required, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think what the chairman is referring to, Mr. Sec- 
retary, is there was a debate on the question whether the farmers 
should carry the full cost of the program, including our administra- 
tive costs. 

Mr. Scuwase. Whether or not it would be self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right, completely self-sustaining. The deci- 
sion the Congress made on that, which is in the law and in the com- 
mittee report, was that the growers should pay all the cost except the 
direct administrative costs of the Government. In other words, they 
pay the transportation 

Secretary Tostrn. From the border. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Subsistence en route. Those costs would be borne by 
the grower. But the administrative costs of the Federal Government 
would not be charged back. 

Mr. Focarry. In the committee report was there any estimate as to 
what the administrative costs would be? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. There was not. 
Mr. Goopwrn. I do not believe there was. 





FARM LABOR PROGRAM IN NORTHEAST SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Mr. Focarty. Do we have any farm labor program in the north- 
eastern section of the country? 

Secretary Torry. Yes. We have some British West Indians. Way 
up in the north we have some Canadians. We also have a Puerto 
Rico program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that program operated the same way as the Mexi- 
can farm labor program? Iam talking about these workers who are 
imported, say, for the harvesting of tobacco or in Massachusetts for 
the cranberry season, and workers similar to that. 

‘Secretary Tonrn. I think I would have Mr. Larin speak to that. 

Mr. Larry. No, sir. The situation is not the same. There is no 
formal agreement with the British West Indies. There is a contract 
between the worker, the employer, and the British West Indies. They 
have offices in the United States for the purpose of protecting the 
workers here and to see that the contract is fulfilled. The employer 
pays part of the cost for the transportation from the islands to the 
place of employment. 

In the case of Canadians 

Mr. Focarry. Continue on with the employees coming from the 
islands. What part of the cost does the farmer pay ? 

Mr. Lartn. As I recall, it is about half. 

Mr. Hotiry. About 50 percent of the total costs. 

Secretary Tonrn. The rest is paid by the worker. 

Mr. Foaarry. It is taken out of his pay? 

Mr. Lari. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who administers that program ? 
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Mr. Larin. The West Indies Labor Office in Washington. 
Mr. Focarry. At the American level. 
Pica wid Tosrn. At the American level, the Farm Placement 

rvice. 

Mr. Fogarty. Farm Placement Service? 

Secretary Tonrn. Farm Placement Service. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does the Farm Placement Service do on that 
program ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. We are operating that program in the same way as 
we operated the Mexican program before Public Law 78 was passed. 
We make a thorough check to see whether domestic workers can 
be made available or not. If they cannot, we made a certification to 
that fact. It is only when that is done that the Immigration Service 
will let them come in. That is the principal way in which we operate 
in connection with that program. 

Mr. Focarry. That is as far as you go administratively ? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 























DIFFERENT PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORTING LABOR FROM 
MEXICO AND BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Mr. Foeartry. Why couldn't a similar agreement be reached with 
Mexico? : 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it is principally because of the attitude that 
Mexico has taken. Mexico has insisted on an agreement and has in- 
sisted upon a contract, primarily for the purpose of protecting its 
own workers. The issue as to whether the British West Indians should 
be brought under the same program was up before the Congress last 
year when Public Law 78 was under consideration. 

We thought they should, but there were many others who thought 
they should not, that that program had been proceeding satisfactorily. 
The decision was not to include them in Public Law 78, but to continue 
the program on the same basis as before. That would not have been 
an answer to the Mexican situation because of the attitude of the 
Mexican Government. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean to say then that the Government of the 
British West Indies is not concerned by the exploitation of the 
workers 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not mean that at all. 

Secretary Tony. You have a different problem. 

I would like to explain the reasons why. The British West Indians 
are on islands and you do not have the illegal entry problem you have 
in connection with the Mexicans. The Mexican Government was very 
much concerned with the condition of their nationals in the United 
States. We asa government were very much concerned with the situ- 
ation that they were creating in the United States. There were the 
great social problems created by this tremendous influx of illegals into 
the country. They were lowering the standards of American work- 
ers. They were living under conditions that were very detrimental 
to the communities in which they lived, such as matters of health, and 
the like. So it was in the mutual interest of both Governments to get 
an orderly arrangement to eliminate the illegal entries or to reduce |! 
to the lowest possible level and to have a working agreement wit! 
Mexico that would help the United States in periods of drastic short- 
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age by supplying the needed labor for the harvesting of our crops. 
It is very important that we have good relations with Mexico in this 
regard because, God forbid, if we should get into a war, we are going 
to need much more help from Mexico, and it is very important that we 
have the most friendly of relations with Mexico. We must treat their 
nationals while they are in the United States, with the dignity that is 
in keeping with a friendly foreign power and at the same time we want 
to protect our American workers. This agreement all tends to contrib- 
ute to those ends, both beneficially to Mexico and beneficially to the 
United States. 

Mr. Goopwin. It should be made clear that the British West In- 
dians are protected by a contract and their Government insists that 
there be a contract for the protection of the worker. The principal 
difference is that Mexico has insisted that it be a government-to-gov- 
ernment relationship, whereas the British West Indies have been sat- 
isfied that it be a contract between their Government, the employer, 
and the worker. I want to make that point clear, because the British 
West Indies Government is insisting upon some protection for their 
nationals. The importation of British West Indians is a compara- 
tivey small program. This last season we brought in about 8,000 
for the whole country. 

Mr. Fogarty. But the people employed are paying roughly 50 
percent of the cost of transportation to this area ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not so on the Mexican program. 

Mr. Goopwin. In the Mexican contract the employer is required 
to pay the full transportation costs. 

Mr. Keenan. To the borders of our country. From the border 
he pays out of his own pocket to get the worker to the farm. 

Secretary Tostn. Here is what he pays. The farmer pays all the 
expenses for the transportation of the worker from the point of re- 
cruitment in Mexico to the border. He has to pay for the cost of 
food and shelter. Then he has to move that worker from the border 
to his farm. What we pay are the administrative costs. 


ACTION TAKEN BY MEXICAN GOVERNMENT REGARDING ILLEGAL ENTRY OF 
THEIR CITIZENS 





Mr. Fogarty. What is the Mexican Government going to do, and 
what is it doing, to prevent the illegal entry of their people into this 
country ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. They are discouraging it by their official position. 
They have a peculiar provision in their constitution, the background 
of which I am not familiar with, but the effect of it is to make it un- 
constitutional for them to pass any laws that restrict the movement of 
their nationals. That has restricted what they can do in terms of 
dealing with this problem from their side. Their official position has 
been against their nationals crossing the border illegally. They 
have done what they could in discouraging it, but in terms of active, 
legal restrictive measures, they have not been able to do much be- 
cause of this constitutional provision. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, they are not doing anything. 

Mr. Lartn. They have increased their border patrol in cooperation 
with the United States Immigration Service. 
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NUMBER OF MEXICANS APPLYING FOR CITIZENSHIP SINCE 1942 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you any estimate of the number of these people 
who have applied for citizenship in this country in the past few years? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry, I do not. We can furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Focarry. The number who have applied and the number who 
have been naturalized. 

Mr. Goopwin. Applied for citizenship? 

Mr. Fogarty. And have been naturalized. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 

















Mezican nationals admitted to United States citizenship by fiseal years * 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year: 
1947 one Oy BOT 











1 Does not include Mexican national agricultural workers who are admitted as temporary 
visitors under sec. 8 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924 and are not eligible for citizenship. 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO CONTINUE FARM LABOR PROGRAM 














Mr. Focarty. As I understand it, you have $1,287,000 from the 
latter part of August 1951 to February 1952, and you are asking for 
$611,000 from then to July 1. 

Secretary Tosrn. Up to June 30 of this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. To continue this program. 

Secretary Torry. In addition to this request for $611,000, there is 
an amendment or supplemental that will arrive in the hands of the 
committee within the next day or so. 

Mr. Focarry. Has it been approved by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It has not been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. That went to the Bureau last Thursday. There are four 
items, things that happened since we prepared this estimate. 

Mr. Focarty. All pertaining to this program $ 
Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What was that estimate ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the neighborhood of $200,000. 











BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an appropriation of $611,000 
to run this program for the rest of this fiscal year. Now we have 
before us, gentlemen, $7,000,000 in round figures as your estimate. I 
assume that is because this program is a part of the Employment 
Service and that amount is to cover the whole service. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 













PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL FOR PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. This $611,000 will come out of that. You have pro- 
posed part of this supplemental to cover pay increase to the extent 


of $442,000. That is for your entire program of the Employment 
Service ? 
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Mr. Foster. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. How much are you absorbing of this cost in the fiscal 
year 1952? 

Mr. Foster. Our estimated total cost for the year, Mr. Chairman, 
was $511,000. We are absorbing all but $376,000 or about one third. 
The $442,000 which you see before you in this presentation includes 
$66,000 that the Budget Bureau put in as a pay increase. Legitimately 
it is a part of Public Law 78. So the additional cost, for that pro- 
gram instead of $611,000, is $677,00. Because they had submitted it 
on that basis, our submission to you followed automatically. 

Perhaps Mr. Dodson would verify that. 

Mr. Dopson. That is substantially correct. Bureau of the Budget, 
to give you the complete story—$66,000 has been included in here for 
pay act costs; that is really program costs of the Farm Service. That 
is the story in brief. 


pepnibectcet bie meee. tae 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUESTED PRIOR TO AUTHORIZATION FOR 
PROGRAM CONTINUANCE 





Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for this supplemental for the rest of 
the fiscal year at the same time Congress has not approved the author- 
ization; is that correct ? 


q Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. We anticipated that that action 
j would be taken, either for or against, before we got the final action on 
L this. 

4 Mr. Foster. In any case, Mr. Chairman, the present agreement will 


expire on May 11, and, if we had no further agreement after that time 
and it became necessary to return the nationals to Mexico, we would 
undoubtedly have a job of at least a month’s duration and probably 
more, sir. 


PERSONNEL CARRIED ON FARM PROGRAM 










Mr. Fogarty. What was your actual employment in this program 
as of January 31? 

Mr. Goopwin. Two hundred and ninety-five. You are talking now 
about the figure of the farm program ? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes, on this program. 

Mr. Goopwin. Public Law 78? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. Two hundred and ninety-five. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the highest peak during the operation of 
this law ? 

Mr. Goopwin. October. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put in the record a breakdown of emp!oy- 
ment month by month? 

Mr. Goopwin. In October it was 502. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME POSITIONS REQUIRED ON FARM LABOR 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. In this appropriation you are asking for, how many 
full-time positions will this allow for the rest of the fiscal year? Do 
you have an anticipated breakdown month by month ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put that in the record, too? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated employment by month for Public Law 78 





February to April May and June 





| } 
Full- | Tem- | 4) | Full: | Tem- | 
time | porary | Total | time | porary | Total 


Departmental ppt ateenmcamine nat Q 34 | 8 eee 47 
AES IEEE SSL ame ae al yy | 73 oe Seer 
Mexico City headquarters... ....._.---- NE 9? SAR 8 | 
Reception Centers: | 
Calexico EE a oie 
Eagle Pass...--. --- 
E] Paso 
Harlingen 
Nogales 


Subtotal reception centers... .........-.-.----- 





Migration Centers: 
Aguascalientes 
Chihuahua 
Cuadalajara. . 
Irapuato 
Monterrey 








Subtotal migration centers.................----- | 2 92 34 | 


| 
Total 343 | 269 | 
| ! i 





AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What is the average employment ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We haven’t figured it by average. In February we 
figured 208, March, 135; April, 343; May, 259; June, 285. 

Mr. Foster. 256. 


AMOUNT OF REIMBURSEMENT TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Foearty. How much is Public Health asking for? 

Mr. Foster. $95,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this $195,000 I see on page 13? 

Mr. Foster. That is the total for the year. 

May I correct that to $83,000? That is their request. Of the $611,- 
000, $83,000 is their request. 

Mr. Foearry. On page 5, services performed by other agencies, 
$83,000—is that all Public Health ? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where is that breakdown in justification ? 
Bo Meyer. On page 13. That is the breakdown of all Public 

ealth. 

Mr. Focarry. You have a breakdown for positions and other costs, 
but you have no justification for positions or tell what these people 
are going to do. Where can we get that ? 
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Mr. Foster. We will have to provide that for you, Mr. Chairman. 


I have it. It is a question of putting it in form for insertion in the 
record. 

Mr. Focarry. For the record, will you put in the average number 
that they have employed and what they are doing and have done, 
the same as you have given for your appropriation, and the average 
employment inonth by month for the rest of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Foster. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


01 Personal services.—The total request for personal services for the fourth 
quarter amounts to $36,720. The actual obligations through December 31, 1951, 
amounted to $28,251. As of December 31, 1951, there were 16 full-time people 
on the rolls at an annual rate of $79,942 and a daily rate of $307.47. Projecting 
these positions for 65 days for January, February, and March would require 
$19,459 after lapse deduction of 2.6 percent. 

For the period April 1 through June 30, 1952, the 16 full-time positions at a 
daily rate of $307.47 have been projected for 65 days for an amount of $19,985. 
The additional workload that will be handled in the reception centers during 
this period will require filling of 15 vacancies at an annual rate of $79,216 and 
a daily rate of $304.68 less lapse for an amount required of $14,235. It is esti- 
mated that $2,500 will be required for holiday and overtime pay. 

02 Travel.—The actual obligations for the period ending December 31, 1951, 
amounted to $9,296. Based on the current rate of obligations, it is estimated 
that $5,954 will be needed for the period January 1 through March 31, 1952. An 
estimate of $11,355 will be required for the period April 1, 1952, through June 
30, 1952, and has been computed as follows: 





Permanent change of station, 15 at $230_..--...-..........--.....-.... $3, 450 
en 0 PCR, IRE i i sn science pe einen eins 3, 135 

Temporary travel: 
Gomematembened eaioees, OO Gara Gt Bre nn cee ecrsecieve ener orcnree 2, 520 
Civil service personnel, 90 days at $25...._--__-........._--__.-~. 2, 250 
0 RR eee Sak Ee tt SY, A RS ae Pe Oy aE 11, 355 


03 Transportation of things.—The actual obligations for the period ending 
December 31, 1951, amounted to $1,523, and it is estimated that $942 will be 
required for the period January 1 through March 381, 1952. Eight thousand, 
five hundred dollars will be required for shipment of household goods for approxi- 
mately 15 employees. This is an average of approximately $500 each. It is 
estimated that $1,000 will be required for shipment of two X-ray machines and 
medical supplies. 

04 Communication services.—The actual obligations through December 31, 
1951, amounted to $702. It is estimated that $1,073 will be required for the 
period January 1 through March 31, 1952. An amount of $1,075 is estimated for 
the period April 1 through June 30, 1952, for costs of telegraph, toll charges, 
postage and post office boxes. 

07 Contractual services.—The actual obligations for the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, amounted to $18,241. It is estimated that $3,684 will be required 
for the period January 1 through March 31, 1952. This amount includes $2,500 
for contract services of Mexican physicians and $1,184 for miscellaneous repairs 
and services. It is estimated that $17,075 will be required for 3 months of opera- 
tion April 1 through June 30, 1952. This amount includes $12,500 for contract 
services of Mexican physicians for the preliminary screening of 50,000 alien 
workers at the rate of 25 cents for each alien examined. An amount of $1,650 is 
included for repairs and services necessary for the operation of the X-ray 
machines. An amount of $2,500 is included to eover alterations of rooms at two 
centers which includes necessary plumbing and the separation of the rooms 
needed for taking and developing of film and for performing medical examina- 
tions. An amount of $425 is estimated for miscellaneous contract services. 
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08 Supplies and materials.—The actual obligations for the period ending 
December 31, 1951, amounted to $15,790. It is estimated that $4,410 will be 
required for the period January 1 through March 31, 1952, for X-ray, medical 
and office supplies. It is estimated that $7,175 will be required for the period 
April 1 through June 30, 1952. This amount includes $1,775 for film, developer, 
fixer, and miscellaneous supplies required in the processing of chest X-rays. 
Also included is an amount of $4,000 required for vaccine for 50,000 aliens at 
8 cents; $1,250 for miscellaneous medical supplies and $150 for office supplies. 

15 Tazes and assessments.—The actual obligations through December 31, 
1951, amounted to $36. It is estimated that $39 will be required for the period 
January 1 through March 31, 1952. It is estimated that $100 will be required 
for the period April 1 through June 30, 1952 to provide for social security tax 
on temporary employment. 


Employment by month, fiscal year 1952 





| 


Grade Position | July| Aug. |Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee.| Jan.| Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June 





| Medical director.........--. 
| Senior surgeon. - -- ss 
Surgeon ad 
Senior assistant surgeon 
Administrative assistant - -- 

Supervisory repairman._----|.....|...-- 
Head nurse EE 9 
Part-time operator 

Administrative clerk ba 
Clerk-stenographer-.---.---- Pics 
Part-time operator. _.--- . 
Part-time operator 





em ODD ee Cr tO mS oto 


1 1 
2 2 
5 5 
2 2 
2 2 
1 1 
5 5 
1 1 
1 1 
2 2 
5 5 
4 4 


31 | 31 
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PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Foearry. You have a change in the language. 

Mr. Foster. It is a very small change, sir. We eliminated the 120- 
day provision for employment of nationals in Mexico. 

Mr. Foearry. Why do you want that change / 

Mr. Foster. It has created a problem where we have to terminate 
those employees and then rehire them again. We have an operation 
in Mexico City that lasts longer than 120 days. That is true in our 
migration centers in Mexico, as well as in our headquarters. It has 
created a problem of having to terminate employees and then rehire 
them. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the basic law with regard to hiring anyone 
exceeding 120 days? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t know why this provision was put in, Mr. Chair- 
man. Itserves no particular purpose that we can see. 

Mr. Denton. This appropriation is for $611,000. Something was 
said about $2,000,000. What was that? 


AMOUNT OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST BY IMMIGRATION SERVICE TO 
CURTAIL ILLEGAL ENTRY OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


Mr. Focarry. The Immigration Service, according the supplemen- 
tals before Congress, is asking for an additional $2,000,000 for this 
program for the 1952 fiscal year. I do not have the figures as to what 
they have already had appropriated for this program. 

Mr. Goopwin. I question whether that is for this same program. 
That is for the general tightening of the law. 
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Mr. Foearry. It says: 


The remainder of $2,000,000 is proposed to curtail the illegal entry of Mexican 
nationals into the United States and to implement to the fullest extent the 
President’s Agricultural Labor Program as outlined in House Document 192, 
Eighty-second Congress. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN COST FOR RECRUITMENT OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR ‘ 


Mr. Denton. Somebody said it cost about $11 to bring the Mexicans 
into this country when you were recruiting them under the immigra- 
tion laws and the farmer was paying the expense. Now it costs about 
$30. Why that increase? When the original appropriation was up 
here, somebody said it cost about $30 to bring them in. Why is there 
~o an increase to $30? When the man handled it himself, it was 
S11. 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know where that $30 came from. 

Mr. Denton. You were here when we had hearings on the appropri- 
ations for next year and we were talking about the fact that the farmer 
paid $15, I think I asked somebody what it would cost to make the 
program self-supporting and the figure was $30. 

Mr. Dopson. I made that statment during the course of the regular 
appropriation committee. It was a quick computation, adding to the 
$15 average cost for transportation and subsistence, the administra- 
tive costs, figuring it would take $3,000,000 on an annual basis and 
200,000 Mexicans coming in, I said roughly $30 as the over-all cost. 

Mr. Goopwin. The comparable figure would be the $15 figure. That 
figure is being reduced. That figure is tied up with what the em- 
ployer pays for bringing these people in. You will recall the Con- 
gress authorized a revolving fund. We pay the cost and then we 
charge it back to the farmer. Our estimate was that that would cost 
about $15. We had to play it on the safe side. So we arranged 
to charge the farmer $15. Our experiences last year indicate that 
we can make it a little less than that and we are changing that rate. 
The recontract rate, as I say, is being changed. We are now charg- 
ing $15 for both. 

We are cutting the recontract rate down to $7.50. The reason our 
figure was higher than the $11 estimated by Mr. Larin for what it 
cost the farmer is that we are doing it on the basis of certain standards. 
For transportation we have a certain standard that will not permit 
more than a certain number for a truck. They must have seating 
capacity. A lot of them who were brought in for $11, the figure Mr. 
Larin gave you, were brought in under conditions that we could not 
condone under any circumstances. We knew of some cases where 
the condition in which they were brought in wasn’t fit for cattle, let 
alone human beings. The standards that we have, which are in no 
sense luxurious, add up to the additional cost, and that is why it cost us 
more than $11. 

Mr. Denon. The $11 should be compared to $15. The other $15 
is what it costs the Government. What is that? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is the administrative cost, part of which we are 
presenting to you this morning. 

Mr. Denton. That is the service of recruiting the laborers in 

Mexico? 
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Mr. Goopwin. That pays for recruiting, feeding, and transporting 
‘them to and from the border and it also includes the cost of medical 
examination. 

Mr. Denton. I thought that was under the Public Health Service. 

Secretary Tosrn. But we pay the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Goopwin. It isin here. It is handled on the basis of a transfer 
to Public Health Service. 

Mr. Denon. When you recruited them under the immigration law, 
did you still have that same administrative work to do? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Larin made the point that part of that service, a good part 
of it, was actually furnished by Mexico—the health examination, such 
as it was—and they were inadequate. Those were done by Mexico. 

Mr. Dopson. Congressman Denton, there is also the staff required 
by the reception center on this side of the border. All that staff is 
paid from the administrative appropriation. 


REFERENCE TO EMPLOYER PAYING FULL COST OF MEXICAN LABOR 
RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Denton. I am like Mr. Fogarty. When this was on the 
floor for debate I got the impression that this program was to be self- 
supported. 

Secretary Tozsrn. The provision in the law requires that the ad- 
ministrative cost be borne by the Government. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate that. You take the law as you find it. 
That is what you have to do, but I certainly got the impression when 
it was under debate that the money paid by the farmer would take 
care of that, and I talked to two members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee just the other day and they were very surprised that it was not 
a self-supported program. 

I know you have to take the law as you find it. Personally, I don’t 
see Why the farmers should not pay all of this expense. They get the 
benefit of it when they employ these Mexicans. It is for their benefit. 

Maybe the health inspection, things like that, should be paid by the 
Government, but it is especially a service for them. Of course, I know 
you take the law as you find it. You did not draft the law. That is 
our responsibility, not yours. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think on that point, Mr. Congressman, that a com- 
parable situation would be the recruitment work that the Government 
pays for in this field in general. 

For instance, last year we made 814 million placements of domestic 
workers in farm work. Now admittedly the administrative cost a 
little less per person, per placement, but the Government did assume 
that responsibility, that cost for placing domestic workers. 

I suppose from the standpoint of the farmer, at least, the situation 
is somewhat comparable. When we can no longer get domestic work- 
ers, there is some justification in our getting them from other sources 
to meet that demand. 

I think, too, that the defense program, depending on the food pro- 
duction that the Secretary mentioned, would probably justify to some 
extent the Government’s participation in the little additional cost. Of 
course, compared to what the Government did in wartime, it is a com- 
paratively small amount. 
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Mr. Denon. But the Government’s cost here is just as much as the 
farmer pays, probably a little bit more. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; it is about the same. 

Mr. Denon. I know when it was on the floor it was proposed to 
make this $20 instead of $15. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to take care of the whole thing. 

Mr. Denton. To take care of the whole thing, and I got the impres- 


sion that $15 was adequate. At least, that is the impression I got from 
the debate on the floor. That is all. 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. I scarcely know which one of you gentlemen to 
address my questions to, so if anyone feels that he is inspired to 
answer, don’t hesitate, the Secretary or anybody else. 

I think that I am more confused over your request here, and, by 
way of friendly criticism, I want to suggest that I am afraid you are 
less prepared than you have been at any other time when you have 
been here to present a matter. At least, you have failed to clear the 
situation in my mind. 

Some of my questions may not appear to you as altogether in keep- 
ing with your views and reasoning, but they are prompted by the fact 
that I want to know what we are asked todo. In the first place, I want 
to agree with the chairman and Congressman Denton 100 percent in 
what they have said as to what their understanding was, and I can’t 
understand yet why we did not get a clear understanding as to why 
you gentlemen did not clarify that situation when these statements 
were made openly on the floor and we were led to believe that they 
were authentic at the time. It seems to me there is a responsibility 
there that perhaps you should have assumed. 

In the making of the law we are guided by what this Department 
undoubtedly presented as reason for the enactment of the law or why 
we should or should not have included this or that provision in the 
law. As to this appropriation now, somebody tell me first how much 
you are requesting in this supplemental. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Secretary Topntn. We are requesting $611,000, and then there is to 
be a supplemental. 

Mr. Scuwase. Excuse me, just a minute. But what is that 
generally ? 

Secretary Tosrn. For the purpose of paying the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the program from February 11 to June 30. You see, Con- 
gress made an appropriation to cover the program up to February 11. 
That was the terminating date of the agreement. 

Mr. Scuwase. This is for the remainder of the current fiscal year 
1952? 

Secretary Tosrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. And only with reference to this farm employment 
labor program. 

Secretary Tosrn. All of the money is for the Mexican program. 

Mr. Scuware. All is for the Mexican program; that is, the $611,000? 

Secretary Tosrn. Wait just a minute. LTamsorry. There is a cor- 
rection. There are 22 positions for recruitment within the United 
States to get the maximum number of Americans we can to do this job. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Before recruiting foreign labor ? 
Secretary Tosrtn. That is right. Those 22 positions will run about 
$17,000 for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Scuwase. Will entail the expenditure of about $17,000? 

Secretary Toprn. $17,000. 

Mr. Dopson. It appears on page 8 of the justifications. 

Mr. Scuwase. The reason that I ask some of these questions is be- 

cause I had not seen this justification nor these sheets until today 
: when we came into this hearing. 
: Now, then, you suggested that you have already expended during 
the current fiscal year 1952, that is, since July 1, 1951, how much 
for this same program, the Mexican program that we are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Goopwin. $1,322,150. 

Mr. Foster. That is the present amount that is available, Mr. Con- 
| gressman, and as of January 31 we have actually obligated $1,077,542. 
: Mr. Scuwase. And that difference is still available ? 

q Mr. Foster. Right, sir. 
Mr. Scuwase. And should carry on the program or part of it at 
any rate for the extended period of 3 months ¢ 
Mr. Foster. Yes; it will run to approximately March 15. 
























SEASONAL WORKLOAD INCREASE 































Mr. Scuwase. You were giving some figures a while ago with refer- 
ence to the expenditures during the latter part of the year, calendar 
year 1951. Of course, that is when the heavy work and the heavy 
expenditures come, isn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwrn. October is our peak month. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is right. So in those months that you detailed, 
7 months or whatever it was, naturally that would be the heavy drain 
on your Department for services and money, would it not ? 

Secretary Tosrn. That is excepting Public Law 78 was not on the 
books, and the Department did not have the responsibility until August 
of carrying out this program. 

Mr. Scuwase. | appreciate that, but during the spring months, we 
will say, and early summer months you would not have as heavy a 
drain anyway. 

Mr. Goopwin. We havetwo. One is in the spring. 

Mr. Scuwase. When is that now? 

Mr. Goopwin. One is late spring, May and June, and the other in 
the fall, the larger one in the fall. 

From the standpoint of administrative expense, our compliance 
work is pretty heavy in the spring months. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is, you mean your recruitment down in Mexico. 
for instance, getting ready for the peak importation of this labor? 
Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a good deal of getting ready from now on, 
yes; but the actual bringing in, which is starting now in terms of the 
areas in the southern part of the country, builds up to a pretty large 
figure by May and June. 

Secretary Torry. Congressman, you have a calendar. Coming from 
New England I would expect the planting to be in the spring and the 
harvesting in the fall, but you have quite a different calendar in other 
sections of the country. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Especially in the lower part of California and some 
of the milder climates. 

Secretary Toprn. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. On page 8 we give a picture of our work load where 
it shows we have actually brought in through January 149,000, and 
we estimate between February 1 and June 30, 55,600. 

Secretary Tontn. Excepting there is quite a change now in condi- 
tions due to the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Dopson. That is taken care of in this other supplemental, and 
this 55,000 ties in with the money that we are requesting here. 

Secretary Tosrn. At this moment. 


AMOUNT OF ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS ANTICIPATED 


Mr. Scuwasr. How much is this additional supplement that you 
are contemplating ? 
Mr. Dopson. It is approximately $200,000. 


HOW FUNDS WILL BE UTILIZED 


Mr. Scuwase. And what is it to cover, the same ground ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. It covers different things, Mr. Congressman. In gen- 
eral it covers the same ground except that the new agreement with 
Mexico is going to make it necessary to reissue all of the contracts 
that we have issued for Mexicans that are now in the country, so there 
will be a tremendous job in connection with writing new contracts in 
accordance with the new agreement with Mexico. 


ADDITIONAL RECEIVING STATION IN LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


In addition, it will probably be necessary to open up another sta- 
tion in the lower Rio Grande Valley to take care of the expected co- 
operation that we are going to receive from all the growers there to 
use legal Mexicans from here on out. 


ADDITIONAL X-RAY MACHINES 


Then in addition, it was contemplated that Public Health Service 
had some extra X-ray machines that were not being used and that 
they could use them in connection with taking X-rays of these Mexi- 
cans. These machines we are advised are not available and we will 
have to furnish money to Public Health to buy a couple of X-ray 
machines. 

Mr. Scuwapse. At about what cost ? 

Mr. Donson. That is about $36,000 for Public Health’s share. 

Mr. Goopwrn. $22,000. 


NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL WORKERS ANTICIPATED 


Secretary Tosr. I will break it down fairly well for you. We 
expect probably 100,000 additional workers, legal, in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, and the total costs involved will be about $107,770 
in connection with that. Then we are going to hold hearings and 


field surveys in connection with the wages that have to be paid. 
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WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


Under the law we are not to permit Mexican workers or foreign 
workers to depress the wage rates and working conditions of Ameri- 
can workers, and we feel that the only way that we can carry out 
that provision of the law now is to make wage determinations, and 
we are going to need $32,835 to do that. 

As Mr. Dodson has explained to you, we will have to completely 
change the agreement, the contract, and that means that every con- 
tract that is made, will have to be changed. That is going to cost 
$28,000 and the two X-ray machines that we have to get for the Public 
Health Service are going to cost $22,456. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLOSING BORDER TO ILLEGAL ENTRANTS 


Now we are going to be up against a most difficult problem. I was 
in Texas and spoke in Fort Worth 2 weeks ago, and explained the 
provisions of the new law that was before Congress for considera- 
tion, the absolute importance of locking that border just as tight as 
we can for national-security reasons as well as the importance of 
protecting our own American standards and are not permitting them 
to be depressed in an area right close to the Mexican border. 

The growers are accepting in good faith our promises to do every- 
thing we possibly can to provide them the legal workers that they 
are going to need. It is a drastic change in their economy because 
for a long time they have been dependent upon these wetbacks. 

We are up against it to provide the tremendous numbers of people 


that they are going to require in order to harvest these crops, so 
the next 6 months is going to be a very difficult period for the Bureau 
of Employment Security in the handling of this program. 


NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING PREVAILING WAGE RATES 


Mr. Scuwapr. Do I understand that you are attempting to keep the 
price of labor at the prevailing figure is demanded we will say, 
by American labor at these various points where the Mexican |abor 
is brought in to assist in the harvesting of the crops? 

Secretary Torry. Yes, generally you are right, Congressman, but 
what the law says is we shall not permit foreign labor to depress the 
wage rates or living standards of American workers. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is just another way of saying the same thing, 
isn’t it ? 

Secretary Toprn. Yes. May I go off the record, please? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF MEXICANS ADMITTED AND RETURNED FACH YEAR SINCE 1942 


Mr. Bussey. I have one thing, Mr. Chairman, that maybe Mr. 
Goodwin or Mr. Larin would have to start the machinery in motion 
to get for the record; I would like to know how many people have been 
imported into this country from Mexico since 1942 each year, how 
many people were returned to Maxico, how many people were left 
in this country for each year of the program and finally how many 
were apprehended and deported to Mexico. 
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I am tremendously interested to learn just what percentage of these 
eople we have had trouble getting back to Mexico after the program 
a been concluded. I would like to have this for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, before I am asked to pass on a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. They would have to get those figures for the record, 
but you can get them today, can’t you, this afternoon ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you get a copy for each member of the com- 
mittee and put one in the record. 
(The information above referred to is as follows :) 


Mexican nationals admitted to United States for agricultural employment 





geae n 
anes | Total ad- Total re- 
Calendar years mitted turned ! 








ried over ? ported ? 











Total car- Total de- 


4, 203 
52, 098 
62, 170 
49, 454 
32, 043 
19, 632 
33, 288 

143, 455 
76, 519 
211, 098 





















1 Estimated. 


2 Information requested from Immigration and Naturalization Service and reported by them to be not 
available. 


Source of information: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Secretary Torry. Immigration has been putting on a real drive in 
the industrial xreas and most of the people they have been picking 
up came in illegally in the original instance. That is why it is so 
important to lock the border. There are far more that they are pick- 
ing up who came through illegally, never through the legal program 
of importation, but the ones who came in illegally. 

Mr. Bussey. I will defer any further questions until Mr. Schwabe 
gets through. As far as I am concerned, I have no questions to direct 
to either Mr. Goodwin or Mr. Larin. 

Secretary Toprn. I was going to California, but I stayed for this 
hearing, and since I did I decided that it is very important that Mr. 
Goodwin and Mr. Larin go to California on this situation. 

Mr. Scuwase. Under those circumstances I will leave any questions 
that I think they would have to answer. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Keenan and Mr. Holley will be here who are both 
familiar with the operations of this program. I appreciate your 
courtesy and the courtesy of the committee. 


FEASIBILITY OF ACQUIRING MORE FARM WORKERS FROM PUERTO RICO AND 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Mr. Scuwarr. Now, with reference to the British West Indies, we 
have had no trouble with them as farm workers in this country to 
speak of at all, have we? 
Secretary Tosrn. You mean having British West Indians come in? 
Mr. Scuwane. Yes, sir, and what they did after they got here. 
They have come in legally as a general proposition, have they not? 
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Secretary Tosrn. All of it, all of the BWI’s. You see, it is easy 
for Mexicans to come in easily. It is almost impossible for BWI’s to 
get in illegally. 

Mr. Scuwase. They have to employ oceanwise or air transportation, 
whereas the others just cross the border, the survey line, so to speak. 

Secretary Tony. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwabe. But is there any good reason why we could not use 
more of the British West Indies people, say, where we had trouble 
with wetbacks heretofore? There are available plenty of them, are 
there not? 

Secretary Topix. It would probably be much more costly. 

Mr. Scuwase. It would be more costly in the sense of transporta- 
tion probably. 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. : 

Mr. Scuwase. But we would not have the involvement that we 
have had with the wetbacks, the illegal entry of these people from 
Mexico, would we! Based on past experience, isn’t that true / 


EXPERIENCE WITH PUERTO RICAN AND BRITISH WEST INDIAN TEMPORARY FARM LABOR 


Mr. Keenan. Some farmers in Arkansas experimented this year 
with both British West Indians and also Puerto Ricans. Supple- 
mental labor in Arkansas cotton has usually been Mexican labor. 

Mr. Scuwasr. Is anything untoward in their experience with 
Puerto Rican labor involved / 

Mr. Krenan. I haven’t a report on it. They haven’t experienced 
cotton pickers, however. 

Mr. Scuwase. But it would not take long to get them experienced. 

Mr. Keenan. The eastern seaboard reports on Puerto Ricans were 
very good this year. We don’t use Mexicans up and down the eastern 
seaboard, 

Mr. Scuwane. I appreciate that, but I am trying to hold you to 
this experiment. 

Mr. Keenan. We haven’t had a report on how the Puerto Ricans 
worked out down there. 

Mr. Scuwase. You would have had if there had been any bad ex- 
perience connected with it, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. So far as their inexperience in picking cotton is 
concerned, working the sugar beet fields or any other work, as far as 
anything that the imported Mexican labor has been doing out in the 
southwestern part of the country where these Mexican laborers have 
performed services, it would not take very long so far as you can ap- 
preciate for Puerto Ricans, for instance, to become trained, would it? 

Mr. Krenan. No, I don’t think so. The main part is the cost of 
getting to that part of the country. The cost of transportation gets 
pretty high. 

Mr. Scuwase. All right, but if your administrative cost would be 
unquestionably lower and your transportation cost would be raised, 
and if you could handle this Puerto Rican situation like you have 
along the Atlantic seaboard and clear up into New England where 
the farmers take care of most of it, and the laborer assumes his part, 
where there is nothing but the meagerest administration, wouldn’t 
it be worthy of consideration ? 
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Mr. Keenan. We have been trying hard the last 2 years to get more 
use of Puerto Ricans. 
Mr. Scawase. I want to find out why you can’t do it. 


ECONOMIC FACTOR IN IMPORTING LABOR FROM PUERTO RICO AND BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Secretary Tosrn. The economics of the situation would interfere. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, now, why? Just explain it so we can get the 
picture. 

Secretary Tostn. I would imagine you would have every Califor- 
nia Congressman, every Texas Congressman, registering complaints, 
why our farmers should have to pay $100 transportation or $150 to 
bring Puerto Ricans in when the cost of transportation of Mexicans 
runs less than $15. 

Mr. Scuwase. Wouldn't it be better to let them complain a little bit 
than to impose upon the taxpayers, when this has worked so satisfac- 
torily along the Atlantic siacaeat 

Secretary Tosrn. I don’t think it would be economically practical, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Secretary, what difference would that make to the 
Californians and Texans if the farmers were going to pay the expense 
instead of the taxpayers ? 

Mr. Scuwase. ‘They would pay half of it. 

Secretary Tosin. The taxpayers would not be paying it. Let us 
take a look at what the costs are and get a look at the relative cost in 
dollars. 

The transportation, the mileage by air—and in all probability they 
travel by air—would probably be, well, the way they transport them, 


by chartering planes and having the whole plane aoe, 2 het agricul- 


tural labor out of Puerto Rico, they got fairly reasonable rates. Now 
I would imagine that it would cost $150. 

If they were to take them by boat and then transport them— and 
I am not sure there would be regular runs, thought I suppose there 
might be from Puerto Rico through to the Texas ports and up into 
New Orleans, certainly you would have to put California out of the 
question because the costs would be prohibitive. 

Assuming that our administrative costs are somewhat under $15, we 
would still have pretty heavy administration costs regardless, and 
superimposed on that would be costs that run around $15, probably, to 
maybe $20 to land them on the farm. It costs them $15 for our cost of 
transportation and feeding. It probably is $5 to $15 then for transpor- 
tation from there to the farm or ranch for about 90 percent of il 
that are taken into the country. This is for Mexico. 

Instead of having that average cost of $25 to $30 to the farmer, the 
cost would be better than $100 no matter what kind of transportation 
you used, and if you were to take 100,000 Puerto Ricans, to begin with 
you could not get the numbers. Let us take a look at the numbers. 

Before this Rio Grande situation, lower Rio Grande was cleare« 
up, we expected to take in a total of 205,000 for the year, and I figure 
that is about what we will take. You could not get 205,000 Puerto 
Ricans because the population is 2,200,000. 

Mr. Scuwase. We are not limiting it to Puerto Rico alone. 

Secretary Tosrn. I don’t know where you could get the number. 
Taking the whole of the British West Indies and Puerto Rico, I don‘ 
know where you could get a sufficient number. 
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The greatest blessing of Mexico is that it has this superabundance 
of labor. The relations between the two countries are very friendly 
at the moment, and I am inclined to think that we can depend on 
Mexico for most of the help that we are going to require if we get 
into a more serious situation than we are in at the present time. And 
the economics of it, I think, would result in costs to the farmers of 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, that would be so high that it would 
almost be economically unsound. 

Mr. Keenan. The one-way plane fare from Puerto Rico to the west 
coast is approximately $110. 

Secretary Tosrn. That would be chartered flights? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. From Puerto Rico to the east coast the indi- 
vidual cost is $60 one way by chartered flight. 

Secretary Tosry. I seriously doubt that you are right because New 
York to Miami is certainly not two-thirds the distance of Puerto Rico 
to the west coast of the United States. 

Mr. Keenan. The southern route. 

Secretary Tosrn. It is still 3,000 miles. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is apparent to me that you haven’t figured this 
out very carefully so far. ‘They have tried it in Arkansas and it has 
been a bad deal there. 

Mr. Keenan. The workers worked all right, but the employers ob- 
jected to the cost. They took Puerto Ricans that were already in this 
country. They did not fly them in. They took some that we had in 
New Jersey and tried those. We have talked Puerto Ricans to these 
growers all over the country in the last year and a half, and we run 
into this cost angle time and time again. 

We nevertheless are using more Puerto Ricans each year. We used 
5,000 more in this country last year than in the previous year. 

Mr. Scuwase. And the fact that you are using more is proof within 
itself to that extent that you should try to use more—in my humble 
opinion. 

Mr. Keenan. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scuwase. And that further convinces me that the program 
could be handled and that we do not have to continue to buy friend- 
ship with Mexico as it were, by giving them all of this, the whole play. 
The fact that you did not do it in Arkansas shows you do not have 
to doit. That is what I am getting at. 

The Secretary here has told us, and I have no doubt that it is true, 
that the Mexican Government does not want to see the wetback pro- 
gram continued, the illegal entry into this country. They want us to 
put up stronger barriers. 

The whole idea of this program is to try to persuade them not to, 
which is a very passive cooperation at best. But if they are sincere 
about this situation, if they want us to admit only legals and not illegal 
entrants, so to speak, into this country, they want them to have, as 
naturally we do, a comparable wage scale so that everything will be 
lovely and proper, as the Secretary said here—nobody denies that so 
far as I know—then you are getting more cooperation from the grow- 
ers and users of this labor all the time. I can’t see why we do not 
encourage it more than we have and more rapidly, than we have. 

_It is not, according to my way of thinking, any more of an obliga- 
tion that the Government has to the farmers and the growers in Cali- 
fornia, in Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, and Texas, than we 
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have to the farmers of the Atlantic seaboard to take care of part of 
this burden that they have not been assuming out there as compared 
with what has been assumed here along the New England and Atlan- 
tic seaboard States. 

I think that you have got a problem there that you should have 
worked a little harder on, may I say, to have gotten this program over 
to them. 

We don’t have to nurse the people of our own section of the coun- 
try any more than we do another. I don’t believe we have got to 
nurse the Mexicans any more than we do these other people, when 
understood in the proper light and presented to them properly. 

I was impressed with the statement that the Secretary made awhile 
ago that the ranchers have been accustomed so long to this peonage 
labor, so to speak, that it was difficult to get them to cooperate for a 
long time. Apparently, they are more cooperative now, but still we 
are afraid they will not come as far along in this program as the 
farmers along the Atlantic seaboard States have come in sharing 
the responsibility of the financial end of this program. What is the 
reason we can’t expect them to do that, Mr. Secretary? You said they 
would rise up in indignation. 

Secretary Torry. I said if they had to pay these transportation 
costs. 

Mr. Scuwane. That is right. 

Secretary Tosry. Now you take the British West Indies, they are 
used to quite a great extent in New England in shade tobacco. Then 
they are used up and down the coast on truck gardening and the like, 
but the only two sources available are either Puerto Rico, at a great 
distance, or the British West Indies, at a great distance. 

They are the only two sources, whereas you have this source of 
Mexican labor closer to the places where they are needed, and I think 
that you would find that the farmers and ranchers in the Southwest 
would strenuously object to compelling them to take workers from an 
area that would cost them so much more in transportation. But we 
could not hope to get the numbers. 

You take Puerto Rico, which has a population of 2,200,000. The 
total unemployed in the island happens to be 170,000. That includes 
women, and women do not move. 

You would probably cut that figure to, say, 100,000, and then of 
the 100,000, how many of them are agricultural workers? Probably 
not 50,000, so that you could not hope to get the people we need. 

Mr. Scuwasne. Why not get the 50,000 that we may assume is avail- 
able, or 30,000 or whatever it is, goas faras wecan? Iam not saying 
you could accomplish the whole program. 

Secretary Tosrn. Where it is economically sound, we have right in 
here our justifications, the fact that we are going to do our best to 
place more Puerto Ricans than we have in the past. 

Mr. Scuwane. Well, we expect that of you. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scuwase. I want to make this observation, and if I am wrong, 
I want you to correct me, Mr. Secretary. 

The total cost which is used as an economic argument opposed to 
my suggestion of getting more people from the British West Indies, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, and anywhere else down there where you want 
to get them, even South America or wherever it may be, that could 
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be brought in within any degree of reason, the cost to the farmer, or 
the user, as I believe you termed it, is concerned, would not be ap- 
preciative. ey 
We will just take a figure out of the thin air of $100 for a season. 
- That is not much of an item of total over-all additional cost to a 
' farmer for the production and the harvesting and the marketing of his 
3 crop, is it, if he farms on any considerable scale, as they do, may I 
say, with corporate farming to a large extent in California, and 
farming on a large scale where Mexican labor is employed today ? 
That would be a very minor item, would it not / 

Secretary Tostn. Well, there is a great deal of recontracting, Mr. 
Congressman, and a good many of these contractors will not need the 
people for a period of longer than 8 months, so you would be dividing 
up your $100 over a 3-months’ period. 

Mr. Scuwase. Which would be even less burdensome to each one 
than if he had to pay it all. 

Secretary Torin. Well, the numbers that you would get we will 
have taken in 200,000 by the 1st of June; assuming that we were to go 
maximum on the British West Indies and Puerto Rico, we would fall 
far, far short of ever reaching any substantial number. 

Probably we could recruit at most 25 percent of the total number 
that would be required, mainly in the southwestern area. 

Mr. Scuwaze. Which would be 50,000 or 60,000, something like 
that, according to your estimates. 

Secretary Tonrn. Now here we have a program that we are improv- 
ing, a program that we are making legal, a program in which we are 
going to bring in a better quality agricultural worker than they would 
get by the illegal method, and we would have to have pretty good 
reason to justify the increased burden that we are placing on the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think you would have to have, should have, and I 
think you will have a good reason. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES FOUND BY IMMIGRATION OFFICIALS IN DISCHARGING DUTIES 





Mr. Scuwase. I would like to go back on the record with another 
question, Mr. Secretary. 

You said awhile ago in answering some questions, I think perhaps 
of the chairman, that the Immigration Service was asking for more 
money to control the border. 

Then you followed by saying that difficulty had been experienced 
and would be experienced where the immigration officials would at- 
tempt to tell the rancher what to do or whom he could employ, and 
so forth. I don’t think you went into that as fully as I would like 
for you to do. 

Secretary Tonrn. As I said, the immigration officials experience 
great difficulty in getting on to some of the ranches that were right on 
the Mexican border, several of them right on the Rio Grande. Two 
of them, I think, cover a distance of about 13 miles on the border, 
and they have been barred from going on there. 

Mr. Scuwape. Don’t we have any law that would enable the immi- 
gration officials to perform their duties? 
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Secretary Tonrn. At the present time they have to go before the 
Federal courts and secure a warrant to go on these territories. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is where they are prohibited from going? 

Secretary Tontn. Yes. They ‘annot patrol the Rio Grande for 
this whole stretch without going and getting a warrant. I suppose 
they would have to be obtained periodically. They have to certify that 
they have knowledge of the fact that there are illegals there. 

Well, they are unable to get on the property, get the information, 
and under the new law the ‘Attorney General will have the power to 
empower his subordinates to issue warrants, who in turn, I suppose,’ 
will give it to the immigration men so that they will now be able to 
patrol that whole Rio Grande River, and they will know exactly 
what is happening and what is entering on these ranches. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Scuwane. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Topsrx. Oh, incidentally, under the new law they will 
be able to enter, I believe, any of these ranches within 25 miles of the 
border without a warrant. 

Mr. Scuwasre. I am not so sure whether I am altogether agreeable 
tothat. I don’t understand why there is any objection to proceeding 
in the regular way, going upon private property and having warrants 
just as often as they want them, or extended for any length of time 
necessary for them to make these inspections. 

Mr. Bussey. What, if anything, has been done to have the Mexican 
Government put on a tight patrol immediately across the Rio Grande 
from these two properties / 

Secretary Tosrn. That is an answer that Immigration Service could 
better provide than I could. 

Mr. Bussey. You do not know of anything that is done along that 
line ¢ 
Secretary Toprn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. I have nothing else. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT COOPERATION IN PROGRAM 





Mr. Buspey. Mr. Secretary, what is the general attitude of the 
Mexican Government in regard to giving their national employment 
up here under this program ? 
In other words, are the vy anxious to see that the nationals of Mexico 
get this employment up here? 
Secretary Tonin. They are, I would say, willing to cooperate, and 
I believe they appreciate that economic benefits to Mexico do accrue 
from this work, providing the work is of a legal character, and when 
it is of a legal character, the Mexican workers are economic: ally pro- 
tected and are given a far better wage than when they are illegal. 
I might also say that pride is involved in the situation. The Mexi- 
can Government is not happy about the conditions under which their 
nationals live in certain of these areas, and the conditions under which 
this tremendous influx of wetback labor had created this situation 
in the areas fairly adjacent to the border. 
Mr. Bussey. 1 do not want the Mexican nationals to work under 
conditions that are not acceptable, but are those conditions much 
worse than what they have been accustomed to in Mexico? 
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Secretary Tosrn. That is the argument that has always in the past 
been offered by the people in the lower Rio Grande, but I do not 
think it is a valid argument. 

Probably some of them are living as well as they did in Mexico, 
but I think many of them are living under worse conditions on this 
side than they did on the other side. 

Mr. Bussey. I have traveled rather extensively in Mexico and it 
would be hard to conceive of any conditions worse than some I have 
seen in Mexico. 

Secretary Tort. I agree, but the conditions under which they were 
living in portions of Texas are almost indescribable. 

Mr. Bussey. The Mexican laborers come into this country and 
receive a much better wage scale than they could in Mexico. I am 
wondering what effect that has on them when they go back to Mexico? 

Mr. Keenan. We have heard many stories that they come up here 
and work for one or two seasons and save enough money to go back 
and buy a small plot of land and become a 1: indowner in Mexico. 

We have also been told by the Mexican Government that they are 
very much in favor of that. We have also been told by the Mexican 
Government that they like their people to come up here because in 
addition to getting, if they come up legally, decent wages, they learn 
modern agricultural methods and bring them back and teach the people 
in their home communities back in Mexico. 

The Mexican officials are quite anxious, therefore, that the people 
that come up return. That is another reason why they want legal 
labor. 

They like to send a different fellow up each year, earn some good 
American money, let him learn some American agricultural methods, 
how to use equipment, how to handle fertilizer, how to plant, modern 
techniques, and so forth. ‘They go back home and they are hopeful 
that they will raise the standard of agriculture in Mexico with modern 
technology. We have heard many stories about people buying prop- 
erty down there. 


SCREENING OF UNDESIRABLES AT MIGRATION CEN'TERS 


Mr. Bussey. Personally, I think that is a much better exchange 
program than the State Department has where they bring people over 
here and take them on a grand tour of the United States and show 
them all the wonders and send them back. 

What has been your experience with the Mexican laborer as far 
as c ae or radical agitation is concerned when they get in ae ef 

Keenan. The immigration officers screen at migration cen- 
pe ye again at the reception centers, and they have screened out 
quite a number of people whom they believed were undesirables. 

Their report, which T have heard them give orally, is that they do 
not catch them 100 percent, but by and large they have had very little 
difficulty with the group that have come into this country, the legal 
group. 

They give them enough of a se ae gene, forget the figure. It seems 

)me this year there were more than 25,000 they would not let come 
n for one reason or another, and they feel pretty safe about thi 
eroup that comes in legally. They know where they are. They can 


always go get them. Every one has an identification card and they 
do not lose them. 
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NUMBER OF MEXICANS IMPORTED UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Approximately how many Mexicans are imported 
under this program each year? 

Mr. Keenan. So far this year, as the Secretary indicated, we are 
just short of 200,000. By the full year it will be 205,000, as the $ 
retary indicated. 

Secretary Torry. And on top of that, due to the opening of the new 
center in the lower Rio Grande, the figure will be substantially in- 
creased, and I can’t give you an accurs rte figure, but it will probably 
run 50,000 or more. 

Mr. Keenan. I think it will be higher than that, Mr. Secretary. 
I think probably it will go up to 100,000 or more. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING NUMBER OF MEXICANS THAT BREAK CONTRACT 
AND REMAIN IN COUNTRY 


Mr. Bussey. To illustrate the point I want to arrive at, let us take 
the figure of 200,000. What check is made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to ascertain just who of that 200,000 return to Mexico and who 
do not return ? 

Mr. Keenan. I don’t know what check is made by the Mexican 
Government. I know our United States Government checks. 

Each Mexican worker that comes in, comes in under an individual 
work contract and is given an identification card. The Immigration 
Service, that is, the United States Immigration Service, maintains a 
copy of that card. When the Mexican goes to work for employer A, 
works for him for 3 months and is transferred over to employer B, 
he is recontracted, and our Immigration Service gets official notice 
of that, so they know where the worker is, and when the worker goes 
back across the border, they cancel out his card, as it were, so at the 
end of the year they know how many workers have not returned, and 
they know approximately where they are and they can go get them 
and bring them back. 

Mr. Ray. In addition to that, if they run off, there is an obligation 
on the farmer to notify the Immigration authorities that that is the 
‘ase so that they can run them down. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sorry we did not have the table befcre us that I 
requested, because I am very much interested in the percentages who 
stay in this country under this program, separated from those who are 
deported that get in here illegally. 

My idea is that a very large percentage of the Mexican laborers that 
are imported under this program remain in this country some way or 
other. 

Mr. Keenan. Last year, as I recall the figures, the actual skips 
were less than 5 percent, and Immigration apprehended most of those. 
The actual people that ran out on their contracts were less than 5 
percent, and of that group Immigration went after them and have 
found most of them, so I do ae: think the number is very high. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the reason I wanted the Immigr ation figures 
in the hearing, because that al tell a story in itself ‘and clear up a 
lot of things I have in mind. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey, the reason I had in mind when I asked 
that they get those tables to us late this afternoon or tonight was that 
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the authorization for this appropriation is under general debate today 
and will be read under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, so we actually, 
will not vote on it until tomorrow. We will want to have that in- 
formation when we vote on the legislation, because I find myself in the 
same position you find yourself. 

I recently opposed this legislation and voted against it but if we 
have legislation, it has got to be enforced, and that is the position I 
ind myself in on this committee. 

That is why I wanted that information this afternoon, so we would 
have it before we did vote on it tomorrow. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, Public Law 78 extends through 1953. 
This is simply the subsidiary matter that is up before you now assist- 
ing the Immigration Service in apprehending and controlling wet- 
backs. It is made necessary by a Supreme Court decision that said they 
could not convict anybody for harboring or concealing Mexicans. 

Therefore they had no way of punishing our own people, some of 
them who are really professional smugglers, so that is the kind of 
legislation that is up now. The authorization, of course, is still in 
effect and will be through 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. But we still do not have the agreement, we just have 
the 3 months extension agreement with the Government of Mexico. 

Mr. Ray. That is correct. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS WITH MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Is it true, Mr. Secretary, that the Mexican Government 
each year wants additional things incorporated into the contracts? 
In other words, aren't they making more and more demands each 
year? They get one provision in the contract and then the next 
year they want another provision ? 

Secretary Tonrn. Well, it is negotiated out, and we also make de- 
mands on them. For example, we want to have greater responsibility 
on the part of the contracted bracero to carry out his contract. We 
want very much to get that into the agreement this year. 

In turn I suppose Mexico may have other conditions that they will 
want inserted in the light of the experience of the operation of Public 
Law 78 during the last year. 

Mr. Bussey. I noticed in the press the other day where Mexico had 
refused certain military aid offered them by the United States. I 
wonder if that would not be a forerunner to implementing their de- 
mands on this importation of Mexican farm labor to the extent where 
it is going to cost us more money to follow out the program. 

Secretary Tosry. The demands they make on us I do not think will 
add to the Government’s cost in any way. There will be certain stand- 
ards they may request that might add to the expense of the farmer. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS COMPLICATING STOOP-LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Secretary, just one further thing. Listening to 
the testimony this morning brings to my mind the old argument of 
a planned economy. 

I can understand why certain dislocations take place in time of 
war because of the drafting of men from the farms and from various 
communities where this work has to be done, but, at the same time, 





it also raises the question in my mind where in time of war or na- 
tional emergency certain defense plants or other industries are urged 
by these various sections of the country to move there and are given 
tax-exempt certificates over a 20-year period to entire industry in 
there. When those industries are finally located there, they seem to 
drain the supply of agricultural help in that community because of 
higher wages, and then as a consequence the country as a whole is 
asked to bail them out. 

Have you any statement on that? That is just something that ran 
through my mind this morning. That apparently is what has hap- 
pened in this particular program. 

Secretary Tortmn. Mr. Chairman, one of the best evidences of thie 
fact that it is difficult to get Americans to do stoop labor was borne 
out by our experience in 1949. There was tremendous unemployment 
in the city of Los Angeles and a great many people resident there had 
come from agricultural areas of the country. A tremendous recruit- 
ing drive was put on, advertisements in the papers, and we were un- 
able to recruit even a trivial fraction of the number who were re- 
quired out of the city of Los Angeles at a time when there were a 
tremendous number of people unemployed. I think it is an indica- 
tion of the difficulty there is of getting Americans who have done in- 
dustrial work to return to doing stoop labor. 

Now I know a year ago in the Connecticut Valley I insisted that 
the Bureau of Employment Security do everything possible to try to 
recruit in our textile areas for the tobacco fields of the Connecticut 
Valley, and as you know, we have a great many workers in the 
textile mills who came from Canada and were agricultural workers 
there before they came to this country. 

Yet we met with almost complete failure in our attempts to re- 
cruit them to return to farm work, so that I think it is becoming more 
difficult, increasingly more difficult, to get Americans to do this kind 
of work. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t know that I can agree with you. I worked at 
a trade for 10 years from 1930 until 1940, until I came to Congress. 
There are many days at my noontime I-thought I never would finish 
the day because of stoop labor, laying brick, starting off on a wall 
where you are bending down to your toes and all day long for 8 
hours. T can think of,other instances in my own experience in the 
building trades. 

‘Take the instance of a so-called hod carrier. Who wants to carry 
a hod today, but it is being carried. There aren’t many people who 
can do it, but they are getting it done. I don’t know that I would want 
to go out and work on a coal truck and pack coal in a bag on my back, 
carrying it into someone’s cellar. I can think of many disagreeable 
trades and occupations, but they are getting done. 

Mr. Scuwase. Machinery will not do all of it. 

Mr. Focartry. That is right. But it looks to me as though we are 
not going along the right road here in our over-all economy in this 
country. 

Various sections of the country entice industries to go and settle 
there, and then knowing by experience it is going to drain off agri- 
cultural labor because of high wages, they expect the country, ever) 
State in the Union to contribute to the predicament they find them- 
selves in at the present time. 
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Mr. Scuwase. And give money to these imported laborers. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, I have the responsibility under the law of 
not certifying unless it is a case of our being unable to get these people, 
and I agree with you if we could have a controlled economy in which 
we could direct and order some of these plants to go into other areas— 
| hope that in any further expansion, that we are going to be able to 
prevent plants from going into areas that are now in a manpower- 
shortage situation, and I am quite certain we are going to be able to 
do it. That is about the one w ay by which you can approach it. 

Mr. Scuwase. We find the Government doing a lot of that. 

Secretary Torin. From now on in the tight- labor areas, I am quite 
ceruin that NPA is going to have a control and refuse to permit 
structures in areas that have a short labor supply, and automatically 
they will have to go into an area that has labor surpluses. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think the chairman brought out some very potent 
suggestions in his own State here a few days ago. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. I was only wishing you had been here, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Torry. Well, you and I are in agreement on that, and the 
present order that has been put out has been as the result of a great 
deal of work. 

Mr. Focarry. How much effect that order is going to have on the 
over-all problem is another question. 

Secretary Tonrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will adjourn until 1:30. 


¥ Empriorrres’ CoMPENSATION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it the supplemental appro- 
priation request of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. MeCauley, do you have a statement? 


EXPLANATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. McCavtey. I have no written statement. 

We are before the committee today requesting a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $2,200,000 for the employees” compensation fund for 
the fiseal year 1952. The current appropriation for this fund is $30 
million. That will be about $2,200,000 short of the amount needed to 
carry us through the fiscal year. Our expenditures through January 
amounted to $ 317.267, 144, leaving a balance of $12,732,856 for the rest 
of the year. 

Based on our experinece for the first 7 months of the year, we will 
require almost $15 million for the remainder of the vear, the difference 
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between the amount available and the amount required being approxi- 
mately $2,200,000. 

The need for that is first, because of some increase in the case load 
over that anticipated at the time the original estimate was presented 
and an increase in the unit cost of certain items. For example, the in- 
crease in the salaries of Government personnel effective last July 1, 
will be reflected in cases that come before the Bureau in ensuing 
months. In the second place, we have the unanticipated substantial 
cost of deaths arising among the reservists on active duty in Korea. 
These are the principal causes of the increase. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we will put page 4 of the justification in the 
record at this point. 


(P. 4 follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FiscAn YEAR 1952 


The proposed supplemental estimate of $2,200,000 to the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund provides additional funds for the payment of benefits authorized 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916, as amended and ex- 
tended. Since payments from this fund are mandatory once liability is deter- 
mined, the rate of expenditures is subject to only limited administrative control. 

Monthly benefit costs averaged approximately $2,314,000 for the first quarter; 
$2,559,000 for the second quarter; and $2,647,000 for the month of January. 
Obligations for the third quarter are projected at the monthly rate of $2,716,000; 
and for the fourth quarter at $2,844,000 plus $900,000 required for one additional 
payroll for long-term disability paid every 4 weeks. Seven such payrolls have 
been paid thus far in the fiscal year and six others will be processed during the 
remaining 5 months. The accelerated rate of spending projected is consistent 
with prior year seasonal pattern and the current trend of obligations. 

The original estimate was based on the assumption that 96,000 new injuries 
would be reported, whereas it now appears more than 100,000 will be received. 
Another unanticipated burden on this appropriation is the assumption of liability 
for payment of dependency claims for deaths of reservists serving with the 
Army and Air Force in Korean operations of the Far Eastern Command. The 
original estimate did not provide funds for this purpose because of uncertainties 
concerning application of the compensation law to such deaths. The revised 
estimate provides $2,200,000 for the increase in case load resulting from addi- 
tional new cases and the cumulative increase in cases carried on the rolls, and 
for added costs for Korean death claims. 


Status of appropriation account 


Available direct appropriation $30, 000, 000 
Actual expenditures to Jan. 31, 1952: 
Nirst quarter... , 941, 509 
Second quarter . 678, 255 
Third quarter (January only) ae. : 380 
- 17, 267, 144 
12, 732, 856 
Estimated expenditures to June 30, 1952: 
Third quarter (February and March) 5, 500, 856 
Fourth quarter sini 8, 532, 000 
Additional payroll, fourth quarter 900, 000 
14, 932, 856 


Anticipated deficiency 2, 200, 000 


Mr. Fogarry. Are there any questions? 
Thank you very much, Mr. McCauley. 
Mr. McCavtey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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PAY ACT SUPPLEMENTAL FOR DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WITNESSES 


JAMES E. DODSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Vv. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGE- 
MENT, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Foearry. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it the budget officer of the Labor Department and the 
assistant budget officer. 

Now, although we did ask questions, as we went along in the hear- 
ings on the regular appropriation bill, as to the supplemental re- 
quests that were coming up due to the pay act increase and the amount 
that was absorbed in each instance, I thought it would be well for us 
to have the budget officer give us the final breakdown. 

Mr. Dodson, do you have copies of this table of pay costs for the 
members of the committee? 

Mr. Dopson. We have several copies. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis of pay act.costs, 1952 





Supple- 
mental Amount 
| Total direct; Amount required approved 
Appropriation cost of pay to be for pay- by the 
; beach ments Brreau 
to other of the 
appropri- Budget 
itions 


increases ibsor 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Recmploy- 
ment Rights 19, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship ‘ 24, 836 175, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security 511, iY, 442, 000 
Grants to States F 
Farm labor supply revolving fund 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
ition és 
loyees compensation fund oes 
laries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics 35 49, 350 % 340, 000 
evision of Consumers’ Price Index F OR, 10, 313 F SS. 000 
iries and expenses, Women’s Bureau 27, 10, 840 17, 000 
salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division j 22, 73, 400 54 


$80, 000 
115, 000 
46, 000 


146, 000 


19, 000 
Total, Department of Labor ! = 2, 357, 340, 261 2, 017, 000 


Excludes Defense Production Act costs and working funds. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you want to give us a general statement, Mr. Dod- 
son, on this supplemental request due to the pay act increase? 
Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Donson. The table which I have distributed includes the supple- 


mental request for defense appropriation needs and also reflects 
working fund charges pertaining to the pay act cost. 
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AMOUNT OF PAY ACT COST REQUESTED 


Insofar as appropriations made by this.committee the pay act cost 
which we are requesting would be $2,017,000. 

The document sent up by the President shows a total cost of $2,143,- 
000, but that includes $126,000 of defense appropriation money which 
I believe will be heard by another committee. 

I do not know whether I am correct in that or not, but I will talk 
now to the appropriations made by this committee to the Department 
of Labor. 

Our supplemental need for that is $2,017,000. The total direct cost 
of pay increases from appropriations made by this committee is $2,- 
357,261. 

Mr. Scuwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMOUNT OF PAY ACT COST ABSORBED 


Mr. Dopson. We are absorbing, and this is in the second column, 
$340,261. 

Mr. Focarry. What percentage is that? 

Mr. Dopson. That is 14 percent. 

Mr, Focarry. You are going to absorb 14 percent of the pay act 
increase / 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR ARRIVING AT ESTIMATE 


Now, in the computation of the direct cost, since the Department 
of Labor was not too large to do so, it is a mathematical computation 
of costs for the positions and people who were on the rolls at the time, 
we computed the cost. 

In other words, we have not used any formula in arriving at this. 
It is an actual computation on the basis of positions and people on 
the rolls. 

The Bureau of the Budget in the latter part of January examined al! 
of our financial statements. They took advantage in this absorbtion 
figure of surpluses, down to the small amount of $500. 

That $500 applied to the appropriation for the salaries and ex- 
penses for the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

I merely give you that illustration to show you that in the examina 
tion of our financial statements the Bureau of the Budget picked up 
every little sum of money that showed as a surplus at the end of De 
cember, and this was picked up in the latter part of January. 

Another small amount that they picked up was $3,000 in the 
Women’s Bureau and $3,900 in the Apprentice Training Service. 

So, we feel that we have had a very close scrutiny of our financial 
statements in relation to our operation. 

In addition, the Bureau of the Budget required us, that wherever 
we had reduction in staff budgeted for 1953, to begin to make that re- 
duction in 1952 fiscal year and they consider the savings as beginning 
around April to the end of the year for those jobs which we would not 
have in 1953 which we had in 1952. 
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For example, in the Office of Personnel, we lost six positions in 1953 
but we were told by the Bureau of the Budget to make that reduction 
in April, thereby creating some savings, and that is applied to the 
amount to be absorbed. 

The same thing is true in the Women’s Bureau where we came up 
with a few positions less in 1953 than in 1952 and that saving is a part 
of the amount to be absorbed. 

Now, on the whole, the larger part of the amount to be absorbed 
comes from the fact that the amount of leave for employees in the 
Federal Government has been reduced. As we previously said here, 
the Bureau of the Budget had taken credit of approximately 6 man- 
days for every position in the budget and reflected a savings on a man- 
year basis as to what the 6 days for all the positions would add up to. 

a 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. What date did the pay increase law become effective ? 

Mr. Dopson. July 8. 

Mr. Fogarry. When did the Pay Act pass the House and Senate? 

Mr. Dopson. It was in October, I believe. 

Mr. Hupson. About October. 

Mr. Foearry. It was during the closing days of the session; and it 
was retroactive to the first of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. For the pay period of the fiscal year beginning July 8. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN THE ESTIMATES 


Another point I would like to make to the committee is that these 
are operating and administrative types of appropriations that we have 
in the Department of Labor. 

We do not have any large sum for construction and repairs or alter- 
etions, we do not have any of those types of operations, and so we 
could not make adjustments in those kinds of projects in order to make 
money available for this sort of an absorption of costs. 

We think that we have done a pretty good job. We do have prac- 
tically all of our positions filled. We have no abnormal lapses. We 
are running, I would say, on a Department-wide basis, with a full com- 
plement of staff that we can carry under the funds available. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe, do you have any questions ? 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scnware. This table from which you have spoken, copies of 
which you have furnished to the members of the committee, represents 
first the total direct cost of the pay increase ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. For the employees of your Department, the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwasr. That is the way I understand it; is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Scuwasr. And is that figured out accurately and without any 
estimates or anything of that sort; are these actual figures? 
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Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. It is on a position-by-position basis, There 
is no formula used in it. We are not so large that in our various 
bureaus we cannot figure it out without taking too much time on it, 
on a job-by-job basis. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, when you say job-by-job, you do not mean that 
it necessarily is down just to the very dollar, but assuming a certain 
number of positions for each group with fixed salaries. That is what 
you set as the standard, is it not? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. If we had four positions at $500 filled, it 
would be four times the cost for one position. ; 

Mr. Scuwane. And if something happened so you did not carry 
those four positions the entire fiscal year there would be a little adjust- 
ment, of asncyy § 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, there would be. 

Mr. Scuwase. In the second column is the amount that you have 
absorbed, as we use that term, out of the appropriations that were 
actually made for 1952 fiscal year, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. What is the third column? 

Mr. Dopson. That column is the amount that has been approved by 
the Budget or the President, and sent to the Congress for appropria- 
tion. This is the amount that the Bureau of the Budget and the Pres- 
ident think we need to meet the pay act cost. 

Mr. Scuwase. In other adil the total of the second and third 
column add up to the amount in the first column; that is what it 
amounts to? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is all. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson, when did the previous pay act increase 
become effective ? 

Mr. Dopson. For Federal employees, about 1949, I believe, 1949 
fiscal year. The act was passed October 28, 1949, and became effective 
about November 1, 1949. 

Mr. Buster. The only thing that is running through my mind, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the pay act increase really just about amounted to 
approximately what the tax increases were. 

Mr. Dopson. It helps. 

Mr. Bussey. No further questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Hedrick? 

Mr. Hepricr. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Soctan Srcurrry ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


OSCAR C. POGGE, DIRECTOR 

JACK S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Bureau or O_p-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it the supplemental esti- 
mate as contained in House Document 348 for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. We shall insert the applicable section of 
the document in the record at this point. 

(The section referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 
The amount authorized to be expended from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, for “Salaries and erpenses, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance”, by the Federal 
Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1952, is inereased from 
$58,000,000” to “$60,270,000”. 

This additional amount of $2,270,000 is to provide $1,943,000 to enable the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to meet pay increase costs pur- 
suant to Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, and $327,000 to process the 
additional workloads imposed by reason of the enactment of Public Law 234, 
Eighty-second Congress, amending the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended. 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have a statement for the committee ? 
BREAKDOWN OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Pocer. I can explain in a very brief time the details of this 
request. 

We estimate that we require $2,270,000 to meet the needs of legisla- 
tion that was enacted after the passage of our regular 1952 appropria- 
tions. This figure of $2,270,000 is broken down into two parts. It 
consists, first of all, of the requirements of $1,943,000 to finance the 
1951 Federal-employee pay increase and, secondly, $327,000 to imple- 
ment the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act amendments of 
1951. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF PAY ACT INCREASE 


As I say, both of those items of legislation were enacted after our 
regular 1952 appropriation was authorized. With respect to the 
amount needed for the pay increase, the full requirements for that 
pay raise for our Bureau are computed to be $4,656,585. 

Putting that another way, the pay raise increased our personal- 
services costs by slightly more than 10 percent on an annual basis. 
However, since the increased cost of 1952 was slightly less than 10 
percent because the rate was effective starting on July 8, rather than 
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the first of the year, which brings it down to a little below 10 percent 
or about $335 per employee. 


AMOUNT OF PAY ACT INCREASE ABSORBED 


The Bureau is absorbing $2,713,565, or 58 percent of that theoretical 
cost—the computed cost of the pay increase. 

We are doing that by reason of these several factors. First of all, 
there was some saving as a result of the graduated-leave bill, which 
increased the number of working days available in our shop. Secondly, 
we have been able to increase our productivity per employee. That 
increased productivity has been projected into our 1953 requests for 
funds, which we spoke about the other day. 

We did curtail and cut back in some necessary operations in the 
attempt to absorb as much of this pay-increase cost as possible. 

Thirdly, we have put aside some work that we will have to carry 
over into 1953 and which has been projected in our 1953 budget. 

So a combination of those four items makes for our ability to absorb 
58 percent of the computed cost of that pay raise bill. 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT RECENT AMENDMENTS TO RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


With respect to the $327,000 that we are asking for, to defray the 
cost of carrying out the most recent revisions to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act—those amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, in 
effect, amounted to some substantive revisions of the Social Security 
Act—the impact in terms of workload divides into four major cate- 
gories. 

INCREASED WORK-LOAD 


First of all, old-age and survivors insurance will, for the first time, 
find itself in the position of paying retirement claims involving rail- 
road service, where that service for the railroad was of less than 10 
years duration. Under the terms of the new Railroad Retirement Act 
amendments, now those claims involving less than 10 years’ service 
and even assuming that the only employment the worker had was on 
the railroads, automatically become old-age and survivors’ insurance 
claims. 

That is the first factor. 

We expect that in the balance of 1952 we will receive approximate], 
10,500 of those claims, which we would not otherwise have received. 
They would otherwise have been adjudicated and paid by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

Secondly, for the first time, under this new law, the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance will have to make a more complete 
coordination, a joining of the wage records, between the two systems 
in more cases. We will now include in the computation of old-age 
and survivors claims—even though there were sufficient wage credits 
for the retired individual to be insured under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—we will add to the wages he had under old-age and 
survivors insurance the amount of wages he had under the railroad 
retirement system if he had less than 10 years of railroad work. 
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There is a more complete wedding, if you will, of the wage credits 
than there was previously by far. There won’t be additional claims 
resulting from that particular impact, but it will mean, in 10,000 
more cases, we will have to request the Railroad Retirement Board to 
furnish us with a transcript of the wage records under the railroad 
retirement system and then add those to the wages recorded under 
old-age and survivors insurance and have the combined wages reflected 
in the benefit computation. That means some complications, some 
additional steps. We have to go through the process of requisitioning 
the wage records from the Railroad Retirement Board, getting it 
back into our shop and more or less manually, as compared to me- 
chanically, joining those two together, to make the computation. 

It would be simpler if we didn’t have to join those two wage records, 
because we have our processes so geared where the wage record con- 
sists only of old-age and survivors insurance, so that you take the 
card out of the file and put it into a machine and compute the benefits. 
You cannot do that here because you have to make a manual com- 
putation of the railroad retirement wages in addition to this. 

A third impact of these amendments in terms of the workloads for 
old-age and survivors insurance is found in the necessity of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to request wage records from old-age and 
survivors insurance in a substantial number of cases where they didn’t 
have to request the records before, to carry out a new provision in the 
Railroad Retirement Board which guarantees a certain minimum in 
the way of railroad payments. In other words, the new railroad 
retirement law states that the individual shall be guaranteed, in the 
way of a railroad benefit, not less than he would have received had 
he been under old-age and survivors insurance for all that period of 
time. 

They make that computation. All we do is furnish them with that 
wage record. But we estimated at the time we made this computation 
there would be about 31,000 backlog cases and there would be about 
10,000 current cases this year, or a total of 41,000 cases in 1952. We 
have already received something over 50,000 requests for wage records 
of this type. 

The fourth and final category where our work is affected is to be 
found in the fact that, because we are going to receive more claims 
than we would have otherwise received under old-age and survivors 
insurance, that reflects itself in the increase in our benefit rolls, which 
carries with it a constant workload in terms of maintaining that 
activity. 

Those are the four major categories of work that are involved in 
the railroad amendments insofar as it affects old-age and survivors 
insurance and accounts for our estimate of $327,000 for the cost of 
doing that job for the remainder of this fiscal year. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Focarry. Is that $327,000 made up of personal services—— 

Mr, Furrerman. $269,000 for personal services. 

Mr. Focarry. Explain the $4,675 for travel / 

Mr. Pocer. That is the travel between Chicago and Baltimore, and 
Washington, particularly in the stages of working out the various 
processes and procedures for this exchange in records and for some 













service area travel in the field. The law was pretty complicated and 
we have done a lot of conferring with the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the reason for an additional $22,338 for rent 
and utilities services? 

Mr. Pocer. International Business Machines. There was an addi- 
tional] photographic machine involved. 

Mr. Focarry. Nothing for office rents? 

Mr. Poser. Not for space. 

Mr. Focarry. $26,228 for printing and reproduction, what about 
that? 

Mr. Poacr. Those are new forms that will be required for the claims 
work and for the exchange of this wage record information. 

Mr. Focarry. How much have you allocated for work necessitated 
by these amendments so far in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Furrerman. Mr. Chairman, this is a very small workload com- 
pared with the large amount of our regular claims. Had we main- 
tained separate records for each step in the process, it would have been 
rather expensive. So we haven't attempted to do that. 

With one workload we do have a count on the amount of work we 
have done. That is the backlog cases. But the ordinary claim 
comes into our field office and is merged in with the reports we have 
on any other claim. We handle a million and a half claims a year 
and we are talking about 10,000 claims here. We really do not know, 
and it would’ be expensive to determine. 

Mr. Focarry. This $327,000 is for March 1 to July 1 of this year? 

Mr. FurrzrMan. That is right. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM IN 1953 






Mr. Focarry. What do you anticipate the cost of this program to 
be in 1953? 

Mr. Furrerman. About $800,000 is our estimate for 1953. Tt..was 
included in our regular presentation. 


COST OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS TO BE FINANCED FROM TRUST FUND 





Mr. Focarry. This supplemental provides $1;948,000 for the pay 
act increase and $327.000 for work necessary because of the amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act and those funds will be taken 
out of the trust fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Poacer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. So there is nothing out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Poeer. Nothing out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Focarry. I will ask that pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the justification 
be included in the record, at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


« 


JUSTIFICATION 
FUNDS REQUIRED TO FINANCE PAY RAISE COSTS 


The Burean will require supplemental funds totaling $1,943,000 to finance 
the pay raise cost resulting from the passage of Public Law 201. The total cost 
of the pay raise act amounts to $4,656,585. Hence, the request for $1,943,000 
reflects an absorption of 5S percent of the total cost of the pay act. 

The Bureau cannot absorb a greater portion of the pay raise cost. Unlike 
most agencies, the Bureau's workload increases substantially from year to year 
and will continue to do so for many years until the program reaches maturity. 
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The Bureau cannot control the amount of the workload it must process. The 
Bureau’s workloads stem directly from the provisions of the Social Security Act 
and depend on factors beyond Bureau control such as economic conditions, retire- 
ment rates, death rates, and marriage rates. The revised requirements for the 
Bureau reflect the latest workload estimates and the lower annual and sick- 
leave experience which result from the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951. 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO ADMINISTER 1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


The 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act (Public Law 234), added 
to some of the workloads and to the complexity of some of the operations of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in fiscal year 1952. In order 
to do the job required and to effectively coordinate the two programs, the Bureau 
is requesting $827,000 at new rates of pay to process 71.4 man-years of work in 
fiseal year 1952. 

The supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable the Bureau to currently 
perform the additional work which is now an integral part of the program. 
Postponement of this work will result in delay in benefit payments to eligible 
beneficiaries and their survivors. The Bureau has already performed some 
work in connection with the Railroad Retirement Act amendments. However, 
in so doing, it has had to delay the processing of some of its reguiar work. It 
is estimated that the equivalent of 71.4 man-years of work will have to be 
completed over the period of the last 4 months of the fiscal year. In terms of 
numbers of personnel, 213 will be needed during this period. 

The estimate of the additional requirements was prepared on the basis of 
(1) estimated workload, (2) units costs, and (3) previous experience where 
workloads and unit costs were not applicable. The personal services costs 
include an allowance for the pay increase provided under Public Law 201. The 
estimate of $327,000 will be required for the following objects of expenditure: 


Ot pereens: Services... ...........__.. = eg _ $269, 000 
@ Pravel “net 6 LEE atl eco ENN tla EG 2 Ak Alle ata eae TE 4, 675 
05 Rents and utility services ace = be nse peers 22.338 


OG - ranting. and. reproduction... 2. ee a ss. a EEE es - 26, 228 
08 Supplies and materials__..._.___..._._ .. os Ere: RE 4, 049 
im Bees One BASCeents. ets ee ee chackiet 710 

4 | Le ee ee seh h ee Tet ae a ee ay * 


Following is a narrative description, on an activity-by-activity basis, of the 
changes from previous areas of work: 

tctivity 2. Development,.determination and certification for payment of claims 
for insurance benefits —Most of the funds contained in the current supplemental! 
request are needed for work in this activity. Of the total request of $327,000, 
it is estimated that $304,788 will be required for activity 2. The recent amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act resulted in three major areas of work for 
the Bureau in this activity. 

First, the Bureau will process all life claims where the worker has less than 
10 years of railroad compensation and such compensation is needed for an in- 
surance status under the old-age and survivors insurance program. This will 
require the Bureau to inquire about railroad compensation in every initial claims 
interview. The volume of these claims, which the Bureau would not have other- 
Wise received, is estimated to be 10,500 in fiscal year 1952. These claims will be 
processed at a unit cost of $20.44, including all objects of expenditure. 

The seeond new area involves regular old-age and survivors insurance claims 
requiring coordination with the Railroad Retirement Board. Railroad compen- 
sation for individuals with less than 10 years of railroad service must now 
he added to social security earnings and self-employment income in computing 
benefits. The Bureau will have to obtain records of railroad compensation from 
the Railroad Retirement Board in such cases. The combining of the railroad 
compensation and social security earnings will complicate the Bureau's present 
mechanical computation and will result in more costly work processing. These 
are claims which the Bureau would have received, even if the Railroad Retire 
ment amendments had not been passed. The volume of these cases is estimated 
to be 10,000 in 1952. The additional cost of processing these 10,000 claims will 
be an average of $1.94 per claim, including all objects of expenditure. 


95654—32———-20 
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The third new activity resulting from the railroad legislation involves requests 
from the Railroad Retirement Board for certified wage records. Various pro- 
visions of the recent amendments, requiring the coordination of wage records 
under both programs, will result in requests from the Railroad Retirement Board 
for records of earnings under the Social Security Act. So that the Kailroad 
Retirement Board may promptly adjust its benefits in accordance with the 
amendments, the Bureau must process a backlog of 31,500 cases immediately. 
Current requests of this type are estimated to be 10,000 during fiscal year 1952. 
The average cost of processing the backlog cases and the current cases will be 
$1.71 per case, including all objects of expenditure. 

Activity 3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims.—The additional claims 
received by the Bureau under the Railroad Retirement Act amendments will 
further increase the post-adjudicative activities. The additional number of 
beneficiaries on the rolls is estimated to be 7,000 at the end of June 1952. The 
current supplemental request includes 1 man-Year and $3,965 to process this 
workload. 

Activity 6. General administration.—The 1952 cost of general administration 
for the railroad amendments is estimated to be $18,247. This estimate provides 
for the various activities which must be carried on to effectively administer and 
coordinate the two progranis. Included in the estimate for activity 6 are (a) The 
necessary changes in policies, procedures, and methods to conform to the 
amendments; (0) training of the Bureau’s staff to meet the new and changed 
activities; and (c¢) various initial and nonrecurring expenditures necessary to 
effectively implement the new amendments. Included in this latter category 
are travel expenses in connection with policy meetings and discussions with the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 


Mr. Focarry. Any questions? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Pogge. 
Mr. Pocer. Thank you. 






















Surpius Proprerry Disposau 


WITNESSES 


CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, FIELD SERVICES 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 




















Mr. Focarry. The commitee has now before it the supplemental 
appropriation request for surplus property disposal, Federal Security 
Agency, which is included in House Document 348, the pertinent sec- 
tion of which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The section follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 




















For an additional amount for “Surplus property disposal”, 
$46,000. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation provides $39,000 to enable the 
Federal Security Agency to meet the higher than anticipated work load incident 
to disposal of real and personal excess property for educational purposes and 
the protection of public health, and $7,000 to meet the cost of pay increases pur- 
suant to Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress. 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lund, do you have a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Lunp. I do not have a statement that I have prepared in ad- 
vance. I would like to talk briefly from a few notes here to give you 
an over-all view of our proposal. 
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As you will recall, last year we had a request in for $330,000, which 
was the amount that the Bureau of the Budget allowed; when it came 
to the Congress, it was reduced so that finally, out of the compro- 
mise, we received, $90,000, which has necessitated a reduction in our 
operations of 70 percent. 

At the same time that we have had to reduce this staff and close 
out all but three offices in the country, the volume of work has mate- 
rially increased on the recovery program. 


VALUE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY RECAPTURED FOR USE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


For example, we have been asked by various governmental agencies 
to go back and renegotiate and recapture a great many of the prop- 
erties allocated to public health institutions and educational insti- 
tions of the country for the purposes of the defense program. We 
have taken back, roughly, a million dollars worth of personal property 
without cost to the Federal Government, except as it goes against this 
particular allocation. 

In addition to that, we have already turned back into the Treasury 
$248,000, as of last week, so that, in reality, this program has made 
money for the Federal Government. 

I said the other day, when I appeared here for our 1953 appropria- 
tion, it is my judgment that, if we had funds so that we could operate 
as we should, we could return almost five to one of the allocations 
given us, to the Treasury of the United States. 

Currently, we have thousands of compliance cases that we are unable 
to follow through because of the limited staff. We have 5 people in 
the central office and a few people in the field. We have, in our realty 
file, 163 assignments that take a tremendous amount of negotiations. 
We are only able to handle a limited number of them. 

On the personal property side the States are complaining because 
they are unable to get property and say if we cannot step it up, they 
will have to close out their programs. 

We are proposing now, or asking, that we get a percentage of this 
$330,000 that we asked for last year in relation to the proposed time 
schedule for the balance of the year, so that we would have about the 
same amount of money for this year as we asked for next year. We 
feel that is a reasonable request. We feel that it is a money-making 
proposition to the Government. 

Ye hope that you can see it favorably because we are frank to say 
that unless we can get a staff so that we can do that which is requested 
of us, we feel that not only is the Government losing money, but we are 
afraid of the criticism that will come to the agency as the result of 
our inability to do the job, to say nothing about the advantages lost 
to the schools of this country by not getting this extra surplus 
property. 


VALUE OF REAL ESTATE RECAPTURED FOR USE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


One of our realistic problems is this item of real estate. We have 
recaptured for use in the defense program already more than a $100 
million worth and have in the mill in excess of $5 million worth of 
property to be returned to Armed Services—such as old airfields, 
ordnance plants, hospitals, et cetera, for example, that were passed 
over to universities. They now want these back. 
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On all assignments of real estate we have up to a 20-year recapture 
clause. In that recapture clause we are privileged to take back, in 
the interest of the Government, at any time, that property. 

What is involved when you take back a piece of property and the 
school has spent some money on it and improved it in one area or 
another, is that you have to renegotiate and evaluate what the school 
has put into it, make a settlement, redraft all deeds, contracts, and 
everything pertaining to it. 

We have 8,000 pieces of property that have been handled by the 
Federal Government in transmitting to institutions throughout the 
United States, and it is obvious, I think, that you will have to say 
that we cannot possibly do the job on even keeping accurate records 
of all these properties with only one real-estate officer to do that job. 
That is all we have, one man and a girl. 

So I think, as a brief, quick overview, that gives you a brief pre- 
sentation of what we are up against. 
























PROBLEMS INVOLVING PROPERTY SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lund, on page 10 of the justification you have 
a statement in which you give two or three specific examples. Will 
you tell us something about those ? 

Mr. Lunp. On page 10 there is the abrogation of restriction on real 
property. In a good many of those cases we have properties and 
we refer to one here, where we say that real property facilities would 
result in payment to the Government of over $700,000. 

One university is negotiating on this property valued by War 
Assets Administration at $958,000. This is one example of a case 











where we need to do some renegotiating. We have been working with 
this university over a period of time. We thought originally it was 
a definite noncompliance case and it really was, because certain of 
these facilities were rented out without authority. We are now in a 
position to settle this case if we can get manpower to do it and draft 
the legal documents and return this money to the Treasury of the 
United States. 








JEFFERSON BARRACKS 








That. is merely one illustration. Let me give you another. We had 
a property down in St. Louis, for example, the old Jefferson Barracks. 
The city wanted a part of it for a barrack. The public schools wanted 
part of it for an additional school. The county wanted some of the 
land for a hospital and the parochial schools wanted some of the 
building and land for their use. When you get involved with a 
property such as that, it is laid out with roadways, sewer rights, 
water mains, special light plants, and you can see, to try to sit down 
and adequately apportion to the best interests of the Government and 
the individuals, this property, it really becomes rather involved. 
When the Government bought it there were certain rights of light 
and power companies, for example, going in there. The jurisdiction 
of the county and the city on water mains and sewage disposal were 
involved. Then the Government established its own. You have to 
go in and clear all of those things up and settle them and redivide 
the property. What did we do in that case? We gave a part of it 
to the county. I say “gave.” It was a public benefit. We collected, 
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if I recall correctly, about $45,000 in Government benefits. Transfers 
were made to the — schools and to the parochial schools, and the 
property thereby disposed of. 


ROSEMOUNT PLANT 


Let’s take another property, by way of illustration. Take the Rose- 
mount plant in Minneapolis. The average there is in excess of 4,000. 
You had hospital units out there. You had medical units. There 
were aeronautical activities there. It was an old shell plant. We 
turned that over to the University of Minnesota. They now have a 
hospital out there. They have an experimental unit for mechanical 
engineering. The University of Minnesota is running some experi- 
ments in aviation for the Department of Defense there. That all 
takes time and effort. You can see how complicated it is. 

That is my purpose in trying to throw in these illustrations, 

With the small staff we have and with the number of cases open, 
we just feel, frankly, we cannot do it. 

We also would like to invite your attention to the fact that we have 
some other very difficult situations. Let’s take, for example, the air- 
plane problem. When the schools received these airplanes, 1,100 of 
them throughout the country, we have now run a test check to find 
the location of these planes, and we can only really put our hands, at 
the moment, on about 750. We know some of them have been sold to 
foreign countries and have fallen into the hands of our enemies. If 
we could have manpower to go out and recheck and recapture the 
money for violations on the part of noncompliance, many times, inno- 
cently on the part of the schools, we feel we could take these planes, 
get them into the legitimate channels of trade in a few instances 
where they are not used for education, that it would pay off, so it 
wouldn’t cost the Federal Government 5 cents to operate this program. 

I hope in another year or so, after we can get caught up on our 
tremendous backlog of work, that I can appear before you and present 
to you a pay-as-you-go plan on this program. 

Personally, I believe that the one way in which the Government can 
profit is to do that. 


GOVERN MENT BENEFITS DERIVED FROM PROGRAM 


You say, how do they profit¢ Let me give you a few illustrations. 
One would be by clearing out the warehouses of the armed services so 
they do not have to rent additional space, and distributing the prop- 
erty throughout. More important, in my thinking, is by placing of 
all of this machinery and equipment into the schools you do two 
things. You have an auxiliary program to the needed training for 
defense work. You get a secondary utilization of a product already 
paid for by the taxpayer at a very reduced cost. 

I know of no way in which the Federal Government could make 
better disposition than placing this back into the channels of use for 
the citizens and to the benefit of their citizens. 

Let me give you another illustration from Public Health Service. 
Let’s say we have a hospital out here under the Hill-Burton plan. 
There are some old Diesel motors that are not much good for rapid 
production or for a light plant, let us say. We send this into a voca- 
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tional shop and rebuild that and send it to a hospital, where it is used 
as stand-by equipment in the event of an emergency. 
This is merely one example. 


PROPOSED ALLOCATION 





OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarty. How was this $46,000 allocated ? 
Mr. Lunp. We had hoped that, if we could get this $46,000, we 
would allocate that to reorganizing our set-up so we would have a 
staff member in each of our regions. $28,793 was allocated to persona! 
services. 

Mr. Fogarty. Give us a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Lunp. Travel, $1,300. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a breakdown of the personal services. 

Mr. Lunp. Our proposal on the personal services at departmental 
level 

Mr. Fogarty. That is in Washington ? 

Mr. Lunn. That is in Washington. We now have a coordinator. 
That would be for a chief of real property, a chief of personal prop 
erty, and a chief of the compliance branch and a realty officer. 

hen we would have some supporting positions there, a GS-7, 6, 5, 
and 4. That would be all that we would propose. Then we would 
have one representative out in each regional office, just one man there. 
In some cases where the work was heavy, we would have a GS-11. In 
some cases, a GS-9. You will notice that the GS-11 is set for six 
positions. That would be in the heavy areas such as New York, At 
lanta, Dallas, and areas of that type. 

Then we break it down to a 7, 6 and a 4. 

The other difference in the amounts of money over what I have in- 
dicated to you, is for the pay increase, which, if T remember correctly, 
is seven-thousand-odd dollars. 





LOCATION OF PROPOSED STAFF 


Mr. Chairman, that is our proposal. We believe that it is about a 
minimum that we can operate with. 

You might be interested in a special breakdown on page 16, if you 
have that before you. It is a breakdown of how the staff will be 
located. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put that in the record. 

We will also include in the record pages 8 through 16 and page 22, 
which sumarizes the legal authorizations for this program. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
SurPLus Property DISPosaL, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


PURPOSE 


The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 
152) as amended by Public Law 754 (Sist Cong., 2d. sess.) assigned to the 
Federal Security Administrator three major responsibilities in the field o! 
surplus property: (1) Determination of surplus personal property needed fo: 
educational and public health purposes, including research and allocation of that 
property to State agencies for distribution to educational and publie health in- 
stitutions: (2) disposal of surplus real property for educational and public 
health purposes, subject to the approval of the Administrator of the General! 
Services Administration; and (3) protecting interests and rights reserved to 
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the United States under the terms and conditions of transfers made for educa- 
tional and public health services under Public Law 152 and under laws (Surplus 
Property Act and its amendments) including recapture of property for use 
during national emergencies. 

WORKLOADS 


The volume of requests being received by this Agency from health and educa- 
tional institutions for transfer of surplus property badly needed in overcrowded 
areas, for abrogation of restrictions or to take other action for which this Agency 
is responsible under Public Law 152, is very substantially more than the present 
staff can handle. Requests from defense agencies for assistance in recapturing 
real and personal property essential to the defense program have become so 
numerous that delays are involved which hamper and increase the costs of the 
defense effort. Many calls and letters are being received from members of 
Congress on behalf of constituent institutions for explanation as to why avail- 
able surplus property cannot be transferred. The explanation is simple but un- 
satisfactory to the institutions involved—the Federal Security Agency does not 
have the staff to carry out the responsibilities as required by law. 

Advice has been received from General Services Administration that during 
1953 it is expected that $154,000,000 of property will be declared surplus and 
that of this amount, based on past experience, approximately $58,000,000 would 
be approved for donation to institutions. During the past 6 months of the fiseal 
year 1952 the allocation of personal property has dropped to approximately 
$3,000,000 per month and unless the appropriation is increased the institutions 
will not be able to obtain the proportion of the surplus property to which they 
are entitled under existing laws. 

A recent check with our three field offices indicates that only 40 percent of the 
personal property available for allocation can be processed because of the lack 
of personnel. Approximately 600 reports of surplus are received in each of 
these offices from Government agencies each month. Currently, we are able to 
handle only about 225 of these cases. 

Approximately three-fourths of the declarations of surplus property come 
from the military departments and one-fourth from nonmilitary agencies. We 
have been advised by the various officials in the military departments that a 
considerable increase in the rate of declarations of surplus property will take 
place in the spring of 1953. The current procurement program will necessitate 
additional warehouse space unless the volume of obsolete equipment can be dis- 
posed of rapidly and in an orderly manner. Our present method of surplus 
disposal not only affords an economical method of surplus disposal by making 
warehouse space available and reducing custody expenses but serves a secondary 
purpose by making available valuable items for educational and health institu- 
tions, which otherwise would not be available. A number of complaints have been 
received by this Agency from Federal departments as a result of delays in the in- 
spection and pickup of property available for transfer to educational and health 
institutions. With an increased staff, the processing and actual securing of the 
property from the Federal warehouses can be accomplished in a short time, but 
with the present staff many of the benefits to the Government in releasing 
available storage space to the Government are lost because of these delays. 


RECAPTURE OF PROPERTY 


Over the past several months, on requests of the Department of Defense, prop- 
erty having the original cost to the Government of $927,536.04 has heen recov- 
ered. Demands for our assistance in the recapture in essential equipment such 
as airplanes and their parts and machine tools are so heavy that frequent long 
delays occur between the location of the property and the actual return of the 
property to the interested Federal department. 

Recapture of real property installations for use by defense agencies now rep- 
resents in original cost an amount in excess of $100,000,000. Current demands 
for other recaptures are in process. The many legal and personal property prob- 
lems involved in the recapture of property as between the original transferee 
and the Government entail a very careful analysis of the contractual agree- 
ments and legal contracts prior to the time that a determination of transfer of 
property can be made by the agency. With only one person and his secretary 
attempting to handle this complicated situation, we are deeply concerned about 
having to make decisions involving thousands of dollars, as we must do, when 
we have insufficient staff and limited travel funds to assure ourselves that the 
action taken is in full accord with the law. 
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Discussions have been held with the Department of Justice and some attempts 
are being made in specific cases to effect recovery of the Government’s interest. 
We are faced, however, with an impossible task without sufficient funds. 


ABROGATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON REAL PROPERTY 





During the past several months the Surplus Property Utilization Division has 
been involved in requests by institutions for abrogation of restrictions on real 
property facilities which would result in payments to the Government of over 
$700,000. One university is negotiating on a property originally valued by 
War Assets Administration at $958,000. Settlement under rights accorded to 
the university in the deed transferring the property will amount to a payment 
to the Government of over $500,000. 

A second school, whose operations are being interrupted by defense contracts, 
has offered to pay $192,000 to secure clear title to the property obtained in 1949, 

A third case involves a health institution desiring clearance of restrictions 
on a number of buildings so that the county can establish a Jabor center for 
Mexican laborers in conjunction with the Department of Labor. 

Each of these cases demands painstaking analysis of the Government’s inter- 
est by the Surplus Property Utilization Division staff. As a result of the de- 
crease of college enrollment because of the veterans’ training program many of 
the educational institutions are faced with disposal of portions of their properties 
no longer needed. In these cases unless the property can be utilized by other 
health or educational institutions or Federal agencies the transferees are being 
requested to sell the property for and on behalf of the Government. All of this 
entails appraisals, review of bids, deed releases, and other actions that require 
so much time of the present staff that diminution of value occurs before final 
action can be accomplished. 




















CASH RECEIPTS 





Cash receipts for the period July 1 to December 31, 1951, amount to $248,301.74. 
These funds have been deposited in the miscellaneous receipts of the United 
States Treasury. When this amount is contrasted to a total current appropria- 
tion of $90,000 for the entire fiscal year of 1952, it is clear that the surplus prop- 
erty program can be operated on a self-sustaining basis. If staff and travel 
funds were available to conclude negotiations with the various institutions 
already owing money to the United States, several hundred thousand dollars 
could be collected during the next few months. 












AIRPLANES 








War Assets Administration disposed of over 1,100 airplanes for educational 
purposes, with the transfers to institutions made on condition that the planes 
could not be disposed of within a period of 8 years without consent of the Govern- 
ment, and that after that period could be sold only as scrap. With the change 
in economic conditions since the outbreak of the Korean war, these planes have 
become extremely valuable in the commercial field. As a consequence many of 
the planes have been sold illegally by institutions to second-hand dealers who 
have restored the planes to a flyable condition, and have realized tremendous 
profits by resale to airlines and foreign governments. This violation of transfer 
agreements presents a ‘remendous.compliance problem which is currently re- 
ceiving inadequate attention, for reasons already stated, 











FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 







Recent inquiries have been received from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration for cooperation by the Surplus Property Utilization Division in making 
surplus property items available to institutions engaged in the training of civil- 
defense volunteers. We have assured the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that we will cooperate to the fullest extent possible in allocation of property to 
eligible health and educational institutions, with priority being given to items 
to be used by these institutions in this phase of the educational or health program. 










CONCLUSIONS 


The Federal Security Agency is very deeply concerned about the responsibili- 
ties that have been assigned to it in the field of surplus property. The Agency 
definitely feels that the responsibiilties assigned cannot be carried out on its 
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currently available funds without risking severe criticism to the Agency and the 
Government. The workloads and responsibilities are such that we must, in 
frankness, state that we are unable to perform the assigned functions. When 
one considers the complex problems involved, the facts are that there is not 
enough staff to carry out the responsibilities of the law. The staff of the Agency 
has been able to accomplish as much as has been accomplished only as a result 
of actual loss of earned annual leave and expenditure of many hours of overtime 
on the part of the Director and the surplus property staff. It is our firm convic- 
tion that inadequacy of staffing for this program is resulting in ineffective service 
and the loss of money to the Government itself. 


Transfer of surplus property, by States, for educational and public health purposes 
1946 through Dec. 31, 1951 (acquisition cost) 





Personal Real 
property property 





0 Tee es Seca ee ae : $522, 031, 781 $680, 347, 266 $1, 202 


Alabama ae , ; | 2, 459, 93 13, 402, 487 
Arizona... 8, 505, }, S84, 464 
Arkansas - - ‘ ; 5, 147, 2% 24, 707, 894 
California... < 
Colorado-_-- 
Connecticut 
Delaware y 
Florida... ..-- 
Georgia. - 
Idaho... 
Tilinois___. 
Indiana._. é ‘ ‘ : ; 
Iowa phen a bhiem tinea , 031, 035 , 992, 120 
Kansas - - : ae ata 2, , 006 3, 503, 184 
Kentucky Besa REE } , 070, 2 » 447, 307 
Louisiana_-- if 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. -- 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Ne braska 
Nevada. _. 
New Hampshire- --- 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So Carolina. 
Seuth Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
tah 
ermont 
rginia 
Washington 
West Virginia_ 
Wisconsin 
W voming 
laska. 
Virgin Islands_-- 
istriet of Columbia 
Hawaii : : Bs 568, 000 
Puerto Rico ; 54, 655 78.9 
American Samoa 


, 156, 048 
ORD 9 
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Personal services 


: | . ‘. | . 
Presently available Revised estimate Difference 
| | 





| | 
Positions Amount Positions Amount | Positions | Amount 


Saar saat 5 $34, 958 11 $45, O82 | +6 | +$10, 124 
Field __- : ot) 48, 847 | 35 67,516 | +18, fi6u 


Total_- | 14 83, 805 112, 598 
| 


Departmental 
The departmental staff is as follows: 


Present Proposed Differenc 


Professional 
Clerical. 


Total 


In this office additional positions are required to process requests for assistance 
received in the Washington office in connection with real property installation 
as well as those involving personal property. 

One of the additional positions is a full-time liaison officer. With disposal offi- 
cers of most of the Federal agencies located in Washington, the telephone calls, 
written requests, and conference relative to disposal of surplus property, a 
liaison officer devoting all his time to his performance of duties is requested. 

A compliance officer is also requested. Compliance problems are manifold 
and include detailed studies of properties involving millions of dollars of value 
and recovery of large sums by the Government which may take several days’ or 
weeks’ time on one case to resolve. Cash collections in excess of the annual 
budget result from these compliance cases, and it is necessary that a sufficient 
compliance staff be available to handle these cases. 

The other four positions are three stenographic and one clerical needed to 
assist the professional staff. Only two stenographic positions can be filled from 
presently available funds. 

Field 
The field staff is as follows: 


-roposed Difference 


Professional 


16 
Clerical 


19 
Total a5 


ta] 


A breakdown of how the staff is and will be located is shown b2low: 


Present Proposed Difference 


Boston 

New York 
Washineton 
Cleveland 
Chicazo 
Atlanta 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
Denver 

San Francisco 


Total 
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A field staff must be placed in each of the 10 regional offices, with the size of 
each staff dependent upon the volume of business conducted within that geo- 
graphical area; the size of the geographical area; the number of educational 
and health institutions; and the number of military establishments within the 
area. Dependent upon the above and the volume of workload, the minimum field 
staff consists of a regional representative and a secretary to a maximum staff of 
a field representative, an assistant, a disposal officer, and two secretaries. 

It should be noted that surplus property for which this Agency now has com- 
pliance and utilization responsibility exceeds $1 billion of acquisition costs and 
transfers to over 100,000 institutions throughout the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions. 


LEGAL AUTHORIZATIONS 


United States Code, section 233, title 41 (j) (2) authorizes the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator to determine suitability and to allocate Federal surplus 
personal property for distribution to tax-supported and tax-exempt schools, 
colleges, and universities, and to hospitals, clinics, and health centers. 

United States Code, section 233, title 41 (k) (1) (A), (B), and (C) authorizes 
the Federal Security Administrator to request assignment of and to transfer 
iederal surplus real property for tax-supported and tax-exempt medical and 
educational institutions for educational use and for public-health purposes, and 
to fix sale or lease value of such property. All proposed transfers are subject to 
disapproval of the Administrator of General Services within 30 days from notice 
thereof. . 

United States Code, section 233, title 41 (k) (2) authorizes the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, subject to 30 days’ right of disapproval by the Administrator 
of General Services, to determine and enforce compliance with terms, conditions, 
reservations, and restrictions contained in any instrument by which such transfer 
of surplus property was made for all property transferred for educational use 
and for public-health purposes under the provisions of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 and the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

In connection with compliance, the Federal Security Administrator is author- 
ized to reform, correct, or amend transfer instruments, and to grant releases 
from any of the terms. conditions, reservations, and restrictions involved in such 
transfers, where he determines (1) that the property no longer serves the purpose 
for which it was transferred, (2) that the action to be taken will not prevent 
accomplishment of the purpose for which property was transferred, and (5) 
that the action is necessary to protect or advance the interest of the United 
States. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Scuwase. What is the scope of the surplus property with which 
you deal? I mean what does it comprehend? Where do you get it? 

Mr. Lunp. Most of this property currently being developed comes 
from two major sources: 65 to 75 percent of it is obsolete material 
from the armed services. The other 25 percent comes from other Fed- 
eral agencies that are making disposition of equipment and materials 
of all kinds—anything, old typewriters, engines, desks, all that. kind 
of thing, refrigerators, almost any item that you can conceive of. 

That will vary from time to time. When I say at the moment it 
is from 65 to 75 from the Armed Forces, that could be a high point 
when warehouses are being cleaned out of old equipment. At other 
times the amount that other Federal agencies would declare might 
have a larger proportion, but, currently, that is about the composition 
of it. 

Mr. Scuwase. These defense plants in some instances which have 
not been activated or where some disposition is made of them under 
the recapture clause, the right of the Government to come in and take 
over again in the event of an emergency, that all comes within your 
jurisdiction, does it not? 

Mr. Lunp. Correct. 
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REFERENCE TO DISPOSITION OF REAL ESTATE 


Mr. Scuwase. What about real estate that has been subject to 
mortages to some agency of the Government and the Government has 
had to take that over on foreclosure, or otherwise? Does it ordinarily 
come within your jurisdiction to dispose of that, too ? 

Mr. Lunv. Yes, sir. We try to include a protective clase when- 
ever there is a possibility. Generally, we deal with a subdivision of 
the State government and in most instances we do not have to worry 
about that, but let’s take airplanes for example. In a few cases where 
they went to a school, particularly a vocational school, of doubtful 
origin, though properly certified to us by the State superintendent of 
public instruction, we have had a few cases where those planes have 
been stored on a field, and the storage amount has offset almost the 
value of the plane. We do not recognize that because they do not have 
to keep them there. Their contract is clear with the Government. 
We go back and they must make their own adjustment. If they 
mortgage that property, it is a felony to mortgage or dispose of the 
property except through the permission of the Federal Government. 
So we have not handled any mortgage cases. We call those com- 
pliance cases. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not know whether you have been handling that. 
whether it is your office, but I have in mind a circumstance where real 
estate was mortgaged to the Federal Home Finance group—where 
somebody buying land borrowed about all they paid for it, perhaps all. 
That part is immaterial in this illustration, though. They borrowed it 
from the Federal Government. Subsequently, the purchaser, after 
paying for a while, didn’t meet all his payments and the mortgage 
was foreclosed. Do you handle the disposition of that real estate! 

Mr. Lunp. No; we do not. That agency handles that on their own. 

Mr. Scuwase. Another illustration along that line is where the 
mortgage is paid off and discharged. The borrower paid the entire 
obligation to the Home Finance Agenecy—principal and interest. Of 
course, he had to submit an abstract, we will say, of title along with 
it for examination, and then, when the loan is paid off, liquidated in 
full by the borrower, the abstract was retained by the Government, 
by that agency. They refuse to return it to the borrower, although 
there is no semblence of title, or whatever was in the Government or 
any of the agencies. It is just put up as it were, with a bank or trust 
company, or mortgage company, or Insurance company. ‘They refused 
to return those abstracts until they are disposed of as surplus property. 

Do you handle that ? 

Mr. Lunn. If, after that property had been declared surplus prop- 

erty by the holding agency and screened on behalf of all other Federa! 
agencies by the General Services Administration, we then could re- 
ceive that property, otherwise they would handle it on their own. 

It seems to me—and on this I cannot speak with authority—the 
only thing I can see in a case of that kind is what might have happened 
was that there was some original restrictive clause under which that 
property was acquired. Otherwise, I see no reason why title should 
not immediately pass. We try to pass title to somebody else im- 
mediately. 
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Mr. Scuwase. I don’t think you understand my question. I have 
specific illustrations going through my office, specific instances right 
now. Somebody borrows money from a Government agency and, of 
course, submits an abstract of title along with it at the borrower’s 
expense. It is his abstract. Then he pays off the entire obligation— 
principal, interest, and every item that could possibly be owing to the 
agency. Then the agency retains the abstract and refuses to give it 
over to the borrower, although in some instances they are worth a lot 
of money. But they are classed as surplus property and have to be sold 
as such under the regulations. That is the most asinine thing I have 
ever heard of. 

I am wondering if you participate in such disposition. They sell 
them at a dollar or so, just a token compliance with some regulation. 

Mr. Lunp. We would not enter into that picture at all, as I see it, 
unless that governmental agency, Home Finance Organization, de- 
clared this property surplus and of no use in any other case to the 
Federal Government. Then the Federal General Services Adminis- 
tration would take that property, list it with all other governmental 
agencies to see whether other uses would be made. There being no 
use 

Mr. Scuwapr. And none conceivably that I can see. 

Mr. Lunn. Then they could do two things. They could put it up 
for public sale or turn it over to our agency for disposition to a health 
or educational institution. 

If we have no educational institution or health institution who 
could advantageously utilize that project, in the public interest, we 
would not accept it from GSA, and it automatically would be sold. 

On the other hand, if there was an adjacent school and they needed 
that land—— 

Mr. Scuwape. They have released the mortgage. There is no land 
involved. It is only the abstract. 

Mr. Lunp. I see. We would not be involved. 

Mr. Scuwasr. That is exactly what is being done now, and I think 
it is the most asinine thing I ever heard of. The agency agreed to 
it. But I thought maybe since you were disposing of it, you came 
in somewhere on the play. 

Mr. Lunp. No, sir; not until it is totally surplus. 

Mr. Scuwane. I hope not. 

All right, thank you. 


SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BY PRIVATE CONCERNS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Lund, located in my district is supposedly the 
largest industrial plant under one roof, in the world. It was formerly 
used during the war by the Dodge-Chrysler Corp. to build B-29 
engines. It is currently being run by the Ford Motor Co., as an air- 
craft division of their company to build engines. I didn’t know that 
you were going to be here this afternoon or I would have brought 
a local newspaper along that carried an advertisement stating that 
they have surplus property from the Ford Motor Co. plant for sale 
at ridiculously low prices . How does that situation come about ? 

Mr. Lunn. I am sorry that I cannot answer specifically the Dodge- 
Chrysler question, but I think I could answer how such a situation 
might, in a few instances, arise, if that would help you. 
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Let me give you an illustration and see if it will. The Dodge 
Chrysler property is not something that has been turned over to our 
agency. We would have no use for it in an educational plant. But 
let’s say that before this program came to FSA, and there were about 
11 different regulations for handling surplus—let’s say the Agricul- 
tural Department or any other department of Government who was 
then authorized by the law to give a county unit a whole canning proc 
ess set, home canning process set. They gave that to the county, on 
condition that it was put into use for the preservation of vegetables 
and fruits. The same could have been done with machines. If they 
utilized it for a period of 8 years, the property then became the prop 
erty of the institution to whom it was given. Thus at the end of that 
3-year period, the public benefit having run out in relation to the cost 
of the equipment, that school or county could have made disposition 
of that canning equipment at any price they wished. 

Mr. Bussey. That isn’t the case in this instance. If I send down 
that advertisement to you, do you think that your office could possibly 
run that down and find out what happened to the property and how 
they acquired title to it? 

Mr. Lunp. We would be very glad to attempt to do so, because 
we are currently engaged in recovery on behalf of the armed services 
of unneeded and unused equipment. 

Mr. Bussey. It just seemed funny to me that with all the shortages 
of various equipment in the country today this concern could be ad- 
vertising these machines at such low prices. 

Mr. Lunp. We would be very glad to do what we could to investi- 


Mr. Bussey. Rather than take up any more time of the committee, 


Mr. Chairman, I will send that information down to Mr. Lund. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Lund. 
Mr. Lunp. Thank you. 





Derense Community FAcILirigs AND SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


RUFUS MILES, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR DEFENSE ACTIVI- 
TIES 

DEAN SNYDER, CHIEF, DEFENSE-COMMUNITY SERVICES 

ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 

M. ALLEN POND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ENGINEERING RESOURCES 

MAURICE LeBOSQUET, CHIEF COMMUNITY FACILITIES BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SSA 
MISS NEOTA LARSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


CARROLL A. TOWNE, CHIEF, COMMUNITY OPERATIONS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it this morning the supplemental estimates Defense Com- 
munity Facilities and Services of the Federal Security Agency con- 


tained in House Document No. 348. We will insert that section of 
the document in the record at this point. 
(The section follows:) 


DEFENSE COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


For an additional amount for “Defense community facilities and 
services”, Federal Security Agency, $25,750,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1953; and not to exceed $535,000 of said appropriation 
(which shawl be in addition to the amount necessary for adminis- 
trative expenses in connection with direct Federal construction of 
facilities, and the amount of the appropriation for “Salaries and 
expenses, defense community facilities and services”, granted in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Aet, 1952) shall be availabl: 
until June 30, 1953, for necessary erpenses of the Pederal Security 
Auenecy in connection with its functions under the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951, including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. 
C, 55a): Provided, That said appropriation for “Salaries and ex- 
penses, defense community facilitics and services”, shall remain 
available until June 30, 1958. 


This supplemental estimate is to provide an additional $25,750,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1953, to enable the Federal Security Agency to fulfill 
its responsibilities under title L1I of the Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties and Services Act of 1951. The additional amount would provide $25,215,000 
to assist critical defense housing areas to obtain urgently needed health and 
Welfare facilities and services and not to exceed $535,000 for the expenses of the 
lederal Security Agency in connection with these responsibilities. Provision 
is also made to extend the availability of the appropriation granted in the Second 
Supplemetiial Appropriation Act, 1952, for “Salaries and expenses, defense com- 
munity facilities and services,” to June 30, 1953. 
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Mr. Focarry. Mr. Miles, do you have a statement on -that? 
Mr. Mives. Yes, Mr. Chairman;Ido. If I can read this brief state- 

ment, I would like to do so. 

Mr. Foearry. Certainly. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is 
the second time we have come before you in support of proposed ap- 
propriations under Public Law 139, the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities and Services Act of 1951, enacted at the preceding 
session of Congress. 

After we were here last November Congress made limited funds of 
$4,250,000 available to the Federal Security Agency in order to meet 
the emergency sanitary engineering needs of a few areas. In so doing 
the House report states: 

The committee has included what it believes are sufficient funds to permit 
the program to be developed * * * until such time, probably early in the 
next session, as a sound presentation of the situation can be made. 

When we were here previously, shortly after the passage of Public 
Law 139, no critical defense area certifications had been made; and, 
although there was general agreement that Federal supplementation 
for minimum defense related facilities and services would be required 
in certain communities, these places had not been designated, nor had 
any detailed surveys been made. Consequently, it was very dif- 
ficult for us to make predictions, and for this committee to reach con- 
clusions as to the amount and the extent of need. 

I feel much more sure about our estimates now. While we do not 
yet have an on-the-spot technical survey in every one of the 147 cur- 
rently designated critical areas, we do have a great deal of reliable 
data on many of these areas. I offer a list of those areas for the record 
at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
Critical defense housing areas, certified under Public 


Laws 139 and 96, as of Feb. 
21, 1952 







Publie Law 





Alabama: California—Continued 
Anniston xX xX Corona... ee ee x 
Camp Rucker X Herlong xX 
Huntsville xX XxX Imperial C ounty- xX 

Alaska: Inyokern-Ridgecrest-China Lake x 
Anchorage xX X Lancaster Soisiacin Alli Stine x X 
Fairbanks xX X Marysville-Yuba xX X 
Kodiak x x Monterey-Fort Ord. _.- X xX 

Arizona Oxnard-Port Hueneme X X 
Flagstaff xX xX Pittsburgh-Camp Stoneman X X 
Fort Huachuca xX X Pleasanton-Livermore-Hayward..| X xX 
Tueson x x San Diego “= me om XxX Xx 
Yuma X Solano County. .. <<? X X 

Arkansas Trona x . 
Benton a ° X Victorville X se 
Camden-Shumaket X X Colorado: Colorado Springs X xX 
Pine Bluff X 4 Connecticut: 

California Bridgeport x X 
Barstow X xX Hartford X X 
Cam» Cooke X XxX New London X ; 
Camp Roberts X X Delaware: Dover.-.--.--- X xX 
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Critical defense housing areas, certified under Public Laws 139 and 96, as of Feb, 
21, 1952—Continued 


Public Law Public Law 


Florida: 
Cocoa-M elbourne 
Eglin Air Force Base 
Green Cove Springs 
Key West 
Palatka 
Pensacola 
Sanford 
Georgia: 
Bainbridge 
Camp Stewart 
Fort Benning 
Marietta 
Moultrie 
Valdosta 
Warner Robins 
Idaho: 
Arco-Blackfoot-Idaho Falls 
Mountain Home 
Soda Springs 
Illinois: 
Braidwood (Joliet) 
Quad Cities 
(Rock Island, East Moline, 
Moline, Davenport, Iowa). 
Rantoul (Chanute Air Force 
Base) 
Indiana 
Columbus (Camp Atterbury) - - 
Indiana”olis 
La Porte 
Kansas: 
Salina 
Tor eka 
Wichita 
Kentucky 
Camp Breckinridge 
Fort Campbell 
Fort Knox 
Paducah 
Louisiana 
Alexandria 
Camp Polk 
Lake Charles 
Maine 
Brunswick 
Presque Isle-Limestone 
Winter Harbor 
Maryland: 
Aberdeen 
Bainbridge-Elkton 
Fort Meade-Laurel 
Frederick 
Patuxent 
Michigan: Ishpeming-Negaunee 
Minnesota: Babbitt 
Mississippi: Gulfport-Biloxi-Pasea- 
Missouri 
Fort Leonard Wood 
Knob Noster (Sedalia Air Force 
Base) 
Montana: 
Anaconda 
Great Falls 
Nebraska: Sidney 
Nevada: 
Hawthorne 
Pioche 
Reno 
New Jersey: 
Dover- Denville 
Fort Dix 
Monmouth County 


139 | 9% 


AA AAAAA 


AA AAA KAAAKAKAA 


ba babe db Add bid A MAMAN AAM AHA A 


nm 


AAA AAA KAA 


wn“ 


AAAAA 


“A 


AAA 


New Mexico: 
Alamogordo 
Carlsbad-Artesia_ 
Clovis-Portales 
Las Cruces 

New York: 

Sampson Air Force Base 
Star Lake 
Utica-Rome 

North Carolina 
Camp Lejeune 
Fort Bragg 
Kinston 
Townsville 

Ohio: 

Lorain 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton 
Oklahoma: 
Altus 
Ardmore 
Fort Sill, Lawton 
Oregon: 
Astoria 
U matilla-Hermiston 

Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Beth'ehem 
Bucks County. (Bristol-M orris- 

ville) 
Indiantown Gap 
Midland 

South Carolina 
AEC, Savannah River 
Parris Island 
Sumter 

South Dakota: 
Edgemont 
Rapid City-Sturgis 

Tennessee: 

Smyrna 
Tullahoma 

Texas: 

Big Spring 
Borger 

Brady 

Brazoria County 
Bryan 

Florence-K illeen 
Hondo 
Kingsville 

Lone Star 
Mineral Wells-Weatherford 
San Marcos 
Victoria 
Wichita Falls 

Utah: Tooele 

Virginia 
Camp Pickett 
Chincoteague 
Dahlgren 
Newport News 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Quantico 

Washington 
Bremerton 
Hanford-Kennewick-Pasco 
Othello 
Port Townsend 
Wenatchee 
Whidbey Island 

Wisconsin: 

Baraboo 
Camp McCoy 


NAAM KHAK AMAA 


“ 


Me Mee 


Ab AA EK OK KK KKK MAH 


4: war 


“A 


A AAA 


AM AAMAS 


AAA. 





95654—52———21 
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AMOUNT OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Mires. Our weer budget request totals $25,750,000, of which 
we estimate that about $24,215,000 will be used fie loans and grants 
for health purposes and approximately $1,000,000 for loans and 
grants to meet minimum recreation needs in these overburdened com- 
munities—to help keep within bounds the explosive situations ei 
arise when thousands of single men are temporarily quartered ne 
small communities without suitable facilities for healthful Ritdinion. 
Our current estimate of $25,750,000 is not a total estimate a all needs 
during the balance of 1952 and all of the 1953 fiscal year. In his 
1953 budget message to the Congress, the President indic ated that 
he would ask for an increase in the : authorization above the $60,000,000 
limit on community facilities and services contained in Public Law 
139—the Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Service Act. 
] understand that the formal request is expected to be forthcoming 
in the near future. Meanwhile the estimate before you brings the 
total fund requests for community facilities and services for the 
Federal Security Agency to $30,000,000 while simultaneously supple- 
mental requests for “the Housing and Home Fnance Agency likewise 
bring their total to $30,000,000. The sum of FSA and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency fund requests thus total the full $60,000,000 of 
the current authorization. : 

Our detailed written justifications, which have been supplied to 
your committee, undertake to show that we have known needs sub- 
stantially in excess of the amounts set forth in the $25,750,000 estimate 
now before you. Just how much they will total when we have com- 
pleted our surveys of existing critical areas and of new critical areas 
which will be added in the future, I cannot say now. What we are 
presenting today is the best information we now have on currently 
designated critical areas. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM EXPANDING DEFENSE PROGRAM 


I have just returned from a 3-day trip to perhaps the best known 
of all critical areas, namely, the area surrounding the Savannah 
River AEC project in South Carolina. Here 1 had opportunity to 
listen to local officials and to see directly the problems of small com 
munities when thousands of newcomers—men, women, and children— 
descend upon them as the result of the expanding mobilization effort. 
Serious as these problems are now, the communities must absorb addi- 
tional thousands before the peak is reached. This trip has added 
to my conviction of need under Public Law 139. The need is not 
alone in dollar terms. Critical areas need technical consultation and 
assistance in marshalling their own resources—public and_ private. 
Skilled staff for this purpose is quite as essential as are funds for 
structure and physical facilities where these are required. A few 
dollars spent soundly on staff may save many times that amount in 
tacilities costs. 

In Savannah River we (in conjunction with the Housing Agency ) 
have set up a special temporary office for this purpose of direct, 
on-the-spot, consultative service to the local people. In other parts 
of the country this technical aid will come from our established 
regional offices, working in close touch with the regional offices of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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LIMITED OPERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS 


We are now under way with limited operations. By far the greatest 
amount of these are, and will continue to be, within the sphere of the 
Public Health Service. Officials of the Public Health Service are 
here and are available for questions. . Meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, | 
should like to comment briefly on what has transpired with respect 
to the sanitary engineering part of the community fac — program 
to which the appropriations approved last November 1 are cintined. 
Sanitary engineering personnel have been employed — we now have 
one exper ienced engineer in nine of our regional offices and a smal 7 
headquarters staff in the Division of Water Pollution Control of 
the Public Health Service. An engineer is also assigned on a tempor- 
ary basis to the Savannah River area. The Public Health Service also 
has assigned an experienced sanitary engineer to work full time in the 
Office of the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to provide effective liaison. We have set up, in cooperation 
with Housing and Home Finance Agency, a joint review committee 
to insure that policy and project determinations are handled expedi- 
tiously and ina uniform manner. ‘Typical decisions of such matters 
are on the handling of applications, on interest raies, and on survey 
procedures, 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM MUNICIPALITIES 


Although no loans or grants have been approved as of today, 17 
applications from municipalities have been received and are leing 
processed, These applications request $4,427,000 from the Public 
Health Service in the form of grants or loans. We expect to make 
commitments on several of these within 2 weeks. The review process 
needs to be thorough if it is to be economical of Federal funds. You 
will be interested, I know, to learn that six of the applications from the 
Savannah River area which come within the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service have been renegotiated so that the Federal share of 
the program has been reduced from the original request of $2,537,000 
to $1,406,000. In our opinion the community facilities in that area 
for which Federal assistance must be given are essential to protect 
the public health but contain no frills. “Similarly, sanitary engineer- 
ing projects in Jacksonville, N. C. (Camp Lejeune area), for which 
S780,820 was originally requested have been renegotiated with the re- 
sult that the Public Health Service share of that load is now expected 
to cost only slightly more than $600,000. Renegotiations were con- 
ducted with Paducah, Ky., officials last week. 

Mr. Chairman, IT call these specific cases to your attention because 
they illustrate, I believe, the need to scrutinize carefully every appli- 
cation for Federal financial assistance under the terms of Public Law 
139. Furthermore, they indicate the need for competent personnel to 
carry on the project analyses and evaluations, 


REQUESTS FOR SANITARY ENGINEERING PROJECTS 


We have had inquiries from 61 eligible municipalities requesting 
assistance from the Public Health Service on sanitary engineering 
projects. Although many of the projects in these communities would 
be small, a few are of considerable magnitude. Field surveys and 
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specific appraisals in 27 critical defense housing areas indicate a need 
for Federal financial assistance on water purification plants, sewage 
treatment plants, and refuse disposal facilities of more than $22 mil- 
lion. Office data available for 40 additional areas, which have been 
briefly checked in the field, indicate a need for approximately $9 mil- 
lion more of Federal financial assistance for similar sanitary engineer- 


ing works. Because of lack of time we have not yet carried on inten- 
sive surveys or appraisals in the 78 other critical defense housing areas 
already named. 


STUDIES OF HOSPITAL BED NEEDS 





No funds have been available for hospital surveys under Public 
Law 139. This lack of staff has made it impossible to do intensive 
field studies of hospital bed needs in more than a handful of areas. 
These include Paducah, Ky.; Savannah River, Kans.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Bucks County, Pa., and Patuxent Md. On the basis of these 
six surveys, for which present staff of the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital Facilities Division were “borrowed,” the volume of work which 
would require Federal grants under Public Law 139 amounts to 
$12,883,000. I want to emphasize that this figure represents the antici- 
pated need for Federal financial assistance in just six critical defense 
areas about which we have relatively full information. These com- 
munities were picked for study because they seemed to have substan- 
tial needs. 

Office analysis of hospital data in 68 other critical areas reveals that 
D0 of them have no recognizable shortages of medical care facilities 
attributable to defense impact. This I believe, Mr. Chairman, is an 
encouraging sign. However, in the remaining 13 areas where existing 
facilities cannot cope with present influx in addition to foreseeable 
population increases, a total of 375 beds are urgently needed. At an 
average cost of $20,000 per bed—a figure which is higher than it other- 
wise would be by the inclusion of high-cost projects, such as Anchor- 
age, Alaska—Federal financial assistance amounting to about $7,500,- 
000 will be needed. 





UTILIZATION OF STAFF ADMINISTERING HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


As you know, Public Law 139 requires that assistance for the con- 
struction of health facilities be made only where the situation cannot 
be adequately met under the Hill-Burton program. To effect maxi- 
mum economies, the staff administering the Hill-Burton program will 
be utilized wherever possible to administer the hospital portion of 
the new program. However, unless augmented, the present Hill-Bur- 
ton staff cannot cope with the many problems resulting from this 
added program without seriously jeopardizing the administration of 
our continuing program. 


NEED OF MINIMUM RECREATION FACILITIES IN SAVANNAH RIVER AREA 


Having just visited the Savannah River area I am convinced that 
in addition to meeting the obvious and indisputable health needs of 
such areas, we need also to meet their minimum recreation needs. 
When I saw dormitories for 1,500 men just outside a town of about 
1,000 people, with practically no recreation facilities, and heard the 
State police talk about the tremendous increase in drunken driving 
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and similar law violations, I got a good realization of the need to 
help these overburdened communities to provide some healthful recre- 
ation facilities and programs. Also, as indicated in our detailed 
justification, we have specific data on the subject of recreation pre- 
sented by the Department of Defense and the USO. 


DAY-CARE PROGRAM 


Day care is related to the need for healthful recreation. This esti- 
mate indicates that we plan to work with the State departments of 
health and welfare in developing improved day-care programs. 
These should help materially in tight labor-market areas to reduce 
absenteeism and turn-over. While we have not estimated that any 
funds will be used for direct loans or grants to communities for day- 
care purposes, I urge that we should be permitted to use a small part 
of this appropriation for such purposes if we find very urgent situ- 
ations which cannot be solved in any other way. Officials of the 
Children’s Bureau are here and available to go into this matter further, 
should the committee so desire. 

In closing, I wish to reiterate my judgment that the data now avail- 
able more than support the President’s request for the remaining 
$25,750,000 to carry forward FSA operations under the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services Act. With this amount 
and with all available local funds the communities in the critical areas 
cannot hope to meet the basic need for community facilities and 
services in the present 147 areas, to say nothing of additional areas 
yet to be designated. 

I appreciate the opportunity of making this statement. My asso- 


ciates and I will be glad to endeavor to answer questions that you may 
have about the program covered in the estimate before you. 


EXPLANATION OF PUBLIC LAW 96 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Miles. This breakdown of critical 
defense housing areas that you have given to the members of the com- 
mittee, just what does this mean? It says they are certified under 
Public Law 139 and Public Law 96. What is Public Law 96° 

Mr. Mires. Public Law 96 is the act which authorizes Federal rent 
control in the areas designated as critical under that law. 

There is a close relationship between the need for housing and the 
need for rent control; but, as you will see, there are certain circum- 
stances under which there is no need for rent control but there is 
need for additional housing or community facilities and services. 

The two laws are separate but the designation of critical areas under 
them is closely coordinated so that the same critical area committee 
(liscusses the need for designations under both laws. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC LAW 96 TO PROPOSED APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. But what relationship has Public Law 96 with the 
proposed appropriation ? 

Mr. Mires. Actually it has no direct relationship. It occurred to 
us in making this list that you might be interested in Public Law 96 
as well as Public Law 139. But it has no relationship in this instance. 








Mr. Focarry. Then all we are concerned with now, of course, is 
the critical areas under Public Law 139. 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. And these are the areas that have been termed critica! 
areas by the President’s committee ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Since you last appeared before this committee. 
Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 


AREAS TERMED CRITICAL BY PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 



























Mr. Focarry. As I remember it, it was early last fall or late last 
summer. There were no areas termed critical by the President’s com- 
mittee at that time. 

Mr. Mites. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And since that time how many have been designated / 

Mr. Murs. 147. 

Mr. Focarry. And this list shows the critical areas in the States, 
they being in the number of 147? 

Mr. Mites. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. How are we on the Appropriations Committee to 
know that communities in the various States have met all the require- 
ments under Public Law 139, to be termed critical areas? 

Mr. Mires. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, from your question 
that you would like to go back of the certification made by the Critical 
Areas Committee and go into the—— 


DESIGNATION OF CRITICAL AREA COMMUNITIES 





Mr. Focarry. Well, why do you not refresh the memory of this com- 
mittee by telling us just what steps are taken to determine whether 
or not a community comes within the proposed program ? 

Mr. Mites. In order to be designated as a critical area a community 
must first of all have a defense installation, one or more, which is either 
new or reactivated. 

It must have substantial in-migration, that is, migration into the 
community. It must also have a need for housing or community 
facilities, or both. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean new housing? 
Mr. Mires. New housing, yes, sir. 














NUMBER OF CRITICAL AREAS CERTIFIED FOR NEW HOUSING PROJECTS 
Mr. Focarry. In other words, all of these various communities in 
the various States included in the list before us have need for new 
housing projects / 

Mr. Mies. I believe that in every single case in every one of the 
147 areas, the Housing and Home Finance Agency has certified thie 
need for new housing. Asa result of the certification there has been 
relaxation of credit restrictions for private building and steps have 
been taken to provide Federal guaranty of mortgages or repurchase 
of mortgages in those areas. Is that not right, Mr. Snyder? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 
Mr. Focarry. Mr. Snyder, whom are you with? 
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Mr. Snyper. The Federal Security Agency and I serve as a mem- 
ber of the critical areas committee. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. You are not with the housing agency ? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 


HOME-FINANCING PROGRAM IN CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. Have these communities gotten any guaranties from 
the Government that guaranties would be forthcoming in order to 
construct. these housing facilities ? 

Mr. Mites. Public Law 139 does authorize the repurchase of mort- 
gages and in effect the steps taken by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under Public Law 139 have guaranteed to the private 
home builders Federal financial assistance so that the housing can 
be built. When I visited the Savannah River area, I saw a good deal 
of the housing which was programed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for construction by private builders in that area. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have any of these housing facilities been started, 
actually started ? 

Mr. Mines. Yes; a great many of them have. 


NUMBER OF HOUSING FACILITIES PROGRAMED IN CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Foearry. In how many of these areas have the housing facilities 
already been started ¢ 

Mr. Mites. I would have to put that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Snyder, do you happen to have that 4 

Mr. Snyper. We would have to get that from the housing agency. 
In terms of the program for housing, the authorization for private 
builders to build new housing units, I happen to recall the total of 
that. It is approximately 70,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Units? 

Mr. Snyper. Seventy thousand units, that is right. Of course, there- 
after there is involved the private builders picking up these authori- 
zations and proceeding on their own to erect these housing units. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Chairman, there were 159 programs for construction 
of housing under this Public Law 139 program in 138 critical areas 
as of February 13. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean that had been certified ? 

Mr. Ponp. Yes. They are actually programed by the housing 
agency. At that time there were 6,636 starts. 

Mr. Fogarry. But in order to fulfill their agreement they would 
have to get authorizations from the Congress. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Chairman, in the FHA part of the housing program 
they have authorization under Public Law 159 to release credit con- 
trol and to make the loaning of money to contractors and builders 
easier. 

As far as the public housing program is concerned the HHF A had 
$25 million appropriated last fall with which they plan to build about 
7,000 units, most of which are trailers. 

Mr. Focarry. There is not much that you people can do under this 
law unless these housing projects are built ? 

Mr. Mites. That is right. That is to say, most of the community 
facilities that are involved as far as the Federal Security Agency is 
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concerned are dependent upon the in-migration and the housing 
construction. 


HOUSING SITUATION IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


Mr. Foearry. Yes. Now, take for instance San Diego, Calif. What 
: the situation out there ? 

Mr. Mixes. San Diego, Calif. ? 
Mr. Focarry. Yes. The reason I ask the question is that that was a 
problem back in 1942 and 1943 and I know that millions of dollars 
under the Lanham Act were sent there in the early days of the war. 
TI was out there about that time. Now, what is the situation out there 
as of today? 

Mr. Mives. The situation, Mr. Chairman, is that San Diego has 
again been declared a critical area. 

All of the housing which was built during World War IT has been 
permanently occupied and the city has continued to grow and under 
current circumstances the various defense contracts in the area are 
so great as to require additional people, beyond those currently housed 
in San Diego, so that the Housing and Home Finance Agency has a 
program for a substantial additional number of units in San Diego 
which they are going ahead with. 

Mr. Ponp. Programed as of February 13 were 9,500 new units, of 
which 6,796 are for rental and 2.700 are for sale. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the program as of February 13 of this year/ 

Mr. Ponp. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Hepricx. As a matter of fact, did not the Government sell a lot 
of houses after World War I1; declaring them surplus and having 
them sold? 

Mr. Mites. I believe they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. FoGarry. Well, of course, they had a lot of temporary housing 
projects out in California during the war and some of them no doubt 
have fallen down or been taken down. 

But the question which arises in my mind is-this: Here is an area 
that was critical back in 1942 or 1943 and here we have today nothing 
compared to the emergency we were in at that time and it is still a 
critical area. 

Mr. Mites. Again a critical area. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, again a critical area. Now, Iam not criticizing 
you. You have nothing to do with it but it seems to me that some of 
these people who are allocating defense contracts today had experience 
during the Jast war and they know what the conditions were in com- 
munities like San Diego, and still they let contracts there, knowing, or 
they should know, full well that they are going to be called upon to 
construct or help finance new homes and community facilities in an 
already crowded area, because of that. I did not think there was 
any room out there to build any more homes. I have been out there a 
couple of times. They must have had to build quite a ways out of the 
city to get land to build on. 

Mr. Mies. This is a very complicated probiem, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman. 


— 
yn 
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When the Department of Defense is considering the problem of 
letting contracts, particularly in relation to such things as aircraft, 
there are a Meniend number of places in the United States—I mean a 
limited number of companies in a limited number of areas—where 
there are basic aircraft construction facilities in existence. 

Now, while it would be highly desirable to avoid the creation of 
critical areas wherever possible by spreading contracts and by build- 
ing new plants in areas of labor surpluses, the additional time required 
to produce the same number of airplanes and other types of units by 
starting from scratch to build new plants in areas of labor surplus is 
so great in some instances that the Department of Defense feels that 
it simply has to take the alternative of putting construction in areas 
that are able, from a technical viewpoint, to produce the airplanes and 
munitions, even though that will cause them to become either a new 
critical area or an intensified critical area. 

Now they are trying, according to all reports I get from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to avoid that as much as possible, but they cannot 
avoid it completely. 

Mr. Focgarry. Well, I should think that they, knowing some of the 
conditions that existed there in the early days of the last war, would 
do something about it. I thought there was some question during 
the last war as to whether they would have enough water for the 
people to drink out there. That is still a problem, is it not? 

Mr. Mires. It is still a serious problem, but they are now construct- 
ing a new additional water unit, I understand. 

I gather that the construction of the water line will add to the water 
supply sufficiently so that the new people who will live in the pro- 
gramed housing units that have been authorized out there will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you know where that water is coming from? 

Mr. Foearry. Colorado, I think. 

Mr. Mires. I think it is coming from the Colorado River. 

Mr. Ponp. They are developing some other sources, such as deep 
wells; but most of it has been from the Colorado River. 

Mr. Foearry. They also have thousands of marines training in 
that area and a big naval base right across the bay. I did not think 
there was any more room in that area unless they move over into 
the State of Colorado or New Mexico. I was out there but it has not 
been for 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Bussey. While on that point, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of just what new installations have gone in there. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, I am not at the moment qualified to 
answer that question, but I could get an answer for you. I can get it 
and put it in the record, if you would like. 

Mr. Snyper. I think that it is not so much a question of new 
installations but expansion of existing installations. 

Immediately after Korea the military—as the chairman pointed out, 
there was a good deal of military concentration in that area already— 
began to increase their personnel in San Diego. In fact, it was one 
of the very earliest areas that came before the Critical Areas Com- 
mittee. It has been an area of labor stringency ever since the Korean 
incident. 

Another factor was the great increase in aircraft production which 
caused the aircraft people immediately to start recruiting new workers. 
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Plant capacity for the increased production, it is my understand 
ing, rlready existed. 

Mr. Bussey. I would think that expansion of an existing plant 
is a new facility. However, the thing that puzzles me regarding 
aircraft, for instance, is that we had facilities for producing a great 
many more planes during World War II than we are anywhere 
close to producing today. Whiy is it necessary to have new facilities’ 

Mr. Foegarry. Will you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Mies. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
(The requested information follows :) 


Data CONCERNING SAN Diego, CaAir., AS A CRITICAL DEFENSE HousiInG AREA 


San Diego, including part of San Diego County, was one of a list of 41 initial 
designations under Public Law 139. The date of certification as a critical area 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization was October 5, 1951. The basis for the 
certification is found in heavy defense in-migration of both military personnel 
and civilian workers in. military installations and in aircraft production. The 
major city in the area, San Diego, had a 1950 population of 321,000—an increase 
of 92 percent during the period 1940-50. At the time of certification, informa- 
tion from the Defense Department showed an increase of 61,667 in the number 
of military personnel from May 1, 1950, to January 1, 1951. Many of these mil- 
itary in-migrants were accompanied by their families. In February 1951, a 
housing survey made by the Navy estimated that between 25,000 and 30,000 
families of service personnel were in the San Diego area, including the marine 
base, Camp Pendleton at Oceanside. At the same time the Navy reported an 
increase of civilian employment of 5,000, primarily at the navy repair base. 
Civilian personnel employed by the Defense Department in the area rose from 
14,100 on June 30, 1950, to 22,700 on December 31, 1951. There are 29 different 
defense activities in the San Diego area. 

There are four major aircraft manufacturing companies in the area, of Which 
Convair is by far the largest. Aircraft employment has tripled since the out- 
break of action in Korea. During the 12 months from February 1951 to February 
1952, aircraft plants have added more than 11,000 workers to their payrolls. 

A report of the California Department of Employment, dated February 1952, 
states in part as follows: 

“In December, Convair began an accelerated hiring program, which required 
hiring of additional employees at the rate of approximately 1,000 a month. 
From mid-December to mid-January, Convair hired almost 1,200 additional 
workers, which was about 78 percent of the total increase in aircraft. Ship- 
building increased slightly during the past 2 months, and a small gain was re- 
ported by furniture manufacturing firms. 

“Forecasts, based on employer reports, indicate an increase in total employ 
ment of almost 3 percent between January and March, and almost 5 percent by 
May (1952). Approximately 5,900 more workers will be hired during the next 
2 months.” 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency, in its latest report dated February 13, 
1952, indicates a total of 9,500 new housing units have been programed in the 
San Diego area to meet defense impact. Of these 6,796 are rental units and 
2,704 are sales units. All of this programed housing is to be built by private 
enterprise. In comparison with the 9,500 units programed, private builders have 
made application to build 24,265 units. 


FACTORS DETERMINING USE OF GRANTS OR LOANS 


Mr. Focarty. Now, have you studied the question of grants as 
opposed to loans in these various communities? 
Mr. Mries. We have done two or three things in that connection. 
Mr. Fogarty. This law authorizes grants and loans; is that not so? 
Mr. Mites. Yes. We have consulted with the Treasury Department 
on the matter of the interest rate. We have agreed that the interest 
rate on loans shall be’set at 3 percent for all loans of more than 5 years’ 
duration and 214 percent for loans of 5 years’ duration or less. 
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Now, most communities will be able to borrow money on the open 
market because of the fact that they can float their bonds and certifi- 
cates tax-free for less than 3 percent, so that most of the communities— 
I say, not all but most—will probably wish to, and as a matter of fact, 
we are encouraging them to, float as large a bond issue on the open 
market as they possibly can and then the supplementary amount, if 
any, Which is necessary for the area is what we will be concerned 
with. 

So most of the money which will be paid out will be in the form of 
grants, but occasionally when a community is not able to get decent 
interest rates on the open market and they want to request a loan, we 
will give consideration to that. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, let us take, for instance, San Diego specifically. 
Are they going to get a grant or a loan? 

Mr. Mugs. I cannot at the moment tell you, but if I may go to the 
Savannah River area, I am more familiar with that. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right. First, how do you determine whether 
they should get a grant or a loan ¢ 

Mr. Mires. First, you determine how much the facility costs for 
the minimum essential facility. 

Second, you make a determination as to how much of the facility 
they can possibly finance out of their existing revenues or revenues 
which they expect to get as the result of the water charges and sewer 
charges and so on. 

Then if there is a balance between those two you determine how 
much of the total cost can be floated—can be handled by borrowing on 
ihe open market. 

In other words, we go through a process of elimination until we 
reach the last alternative, which is a grant. 

The first thing that would be available would be funds which they 
can get on the open market and then if they cannot get enough to 
handle the facility and operate on an economical basis, we would offer 
them a loan and if the facility still cannot be handled within that 
amount, we provide a grant. 

So it is an elimination process. 


NUMBER OF HOUSING UNITS AUTHORIZED IN SAVANNAH RIVER AREA 


Mr. Fogarty. Well, let us take the Savannah River project as ¢ 
concrete example. How many housing units have been authorized 
down there ? 

Mr. Mixes. 3,300 is my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Buspey. He said, 70,000, did he not ? 

Mr. Ponp. 3,600 dwelling units, of which 3,320 are for rental and 
280 for sale. 

Mr. Fogarry. Only 3,600 units? 

Mr. Mires. That is all the units programed on a permanent basis. 
Now, there is a distinction between the temporary influx population 
and permanent influx population. 

Mr. Focarry. That means 3,600 families ? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. What is the difference between the ones for sale 
and the ones for rent? Who has a chance to buy them 4 
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Mr. Mires. Anybody that wants to, although in some ‘tnstances 
they are reserved for permanent residents, the permanent employees. 
But in all probability that 3,600 figure will be increased. I cannot say 
precisely when but it will cert ainly be increased within the next year, 
I feel pretty sure about that. 


PROGRAM 





ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. Foearry. All right. What have you people done down there? 

Mr. Mixes. We have worked with the communities in connection 
primarily with the sanitary engineering needs of those communities. 

There is a limit to the number of houses that you can build without 
increasing the size of the water purification plants and the sewage 
facilities and so on. 

In some of the communities they have just about reached the point 
now where they cannot build any more houses without meeting the 
needed increases in their water supply and sewage systems and so on, 
The communities have developed applications, usually joint applica- 
cations, both for water and sewer lines and we are right now process- 
ing those applic: ations for a number of the communities. 

In the Savannah River area, probably within 2 weeks we will 
approve applications for the water purification and sewage treatment 
needs of six or seven communities. 

Mr. Focarry. In your determination of need for a water purifica- 
tion plant, do you base that need on contemplated expansion in the 
future or what has already been allocated as of today? There today 
you say they only have 3,600 units. 

Mr. Mites. In general, it is based on the program, the housing 
program of the area, plus a margin of safety. Mr. Pond, I would 
like to have you comment on that. 

Mr. Ponp. Well, Mr. Chairman, to go back just a minute to the 
5,600 units that are actually programed by the Housing Agency, 
there are in addition 30,000 applications from contractors to build 
dwelling units in the area. They will not go up that high, certainly, 
under this program, but the 3,600 units is what is programed today 
and, as Mr. Miles said, there will be more proxramed in the months 
to come. 

Mr. Focarry. What do vou anticipate will be the number of units to 
be built in the next year or so? 

Mr. Ponp. We do not have the precise data but I would estimate at 
least twice that many, from all inate ations that we have of population 
increase that is expected for operation of the plant when it is 
completed. 

Mr. Fogarty. When will this plant be completed ? 

Mr. Ponp. Two years hence. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Towne from the Atomic Energy Commission is 
here. 

Mr. Focarry. When will that be completed ? 

Mr. Towne. Mr. Chairman, the present schedule calls for the com- 
pletion of our construction at the Savannah River project by the mid- 
die of the calendar year 1954. 

If I may add a point with regard to the housing requirements at that 
particular project. 
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In addition to the housing that has been programed for permanent 
operating personnel who will be coming into the area from now on, 
construction workers will have to be housed at the same time, be- 
cause it happens that in that project the operating personnel will be 
recruited during the period the plant is in construction—it is an un- 
usual arrangement but it is required because some of our people have 
to be brought in for training purposes before the plant is finished. 
Thus we have a heavy impact on the area at the moment, 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR TEMPORARY HOUSING 


We ourselves have entered into contractual arrangements with pri- 
vate investors to provide 4,000 rental trailer coaches for families of 
construction personnel, and with private contractors to provide 7,500 
dormitory units for single construction workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Are they temporary or permanent units? 

Mr. Towne. These are temporary units. There are temporary ac- 
commodations and are needed only for the period of construction. To 
illustrate that more explicitly, our contract with the dormitory oper- 
ator extends for a period of 2 years starting as of, I believe, August 
1951, with an option on our part to renew the arrangement for another 
year, 

Our contract with the operator of the trailer facilities is for a period 
of + years. 

Mr. Fogarry. How many units are there in the dormitories / 

Mr. Towne. 7,500, 

Mr. Fogarry. What did they cost to build 4 

Mr. Towner. This is a novel type of contract, Mr. Chairman. We 
do not buy these dormitories or trailers, either one. We do not invest 
wuny Federal money in the capital improvements. 

What we have done is to guarantee the private developers that 
revenue that they will secure from these operations for the periods 
of the contracts. In other words, we guarantee to pay the rent on all 
vacancies during the contract period and also to pay the rent on 
defaults in the event there are any. 

As soon as the occupant designated by us moves into one of these 
units he assumes the responsibility for paying the rent. 


RENTAL FEES FOR TEMPORARY HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the rental ? 

Mr. ‘Towne. A weekly rent on a bed in a dormitory is $8.25. The 
monthly rent on a trailer coach for a family including the utility 
services is $82.50. Now, these are the amounts that we guarantee 
the contractor. 

Mr. Scowase, $82.50 a month ? 

Mr. Towne. Yes. The Office of Rent Stabilization which is in the 
area, because you know that under Public Law 96 the Savannah River 
area has been designated a critical area for rent control purposes, is 
now reviewing the rent schedule for both the dormitories and the 
trailer coaches and presumably will make a finding as to whether 
these rents are equitable to the occupants. 

In the event they find they are not, it will be required that we re- 
negotiate with the contractor and the probable outcome will be that 
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we will pay the contractor the difference between the rent that he can 
charge the occupant and the rent that we guarantee the operator will 
secure. 

_ You see, his financing is entirely with private sources and is pred- 
icated on the guarantee that we offered at the time that bids were 
invited on the arrangement. 


RETENTION OF DORMITORY BY PRIVATE OPERATOR AT 
EXPIRATION OF CONTRACT 


Mr. Fogarty. What. happens to the dormitories when the contract 
runs out ? 

Mr. Towne. At the end of the contract period the dormitories re- 
main in the ownership of the private operator. The same is true of 
the trailer coaches. He is free to dispose of those for whatever salvage 
value he can get for them and this salvage value was taken into ac- 
count at the outset when these contracts were originally set up. 

The considerations involved in this case were established by com- 
petitive bidding and not by negotiation. 


TYPE OF DORMITORY FACILITIES CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Fogarty. Is this dormitory constructed similarly to the old 
barracks in training camps during the last war? 

Mr. Towne. They are very comparable. They are of very tempo- 
rary construction. The specific facilities include rooms about 12 feet 
square and each room accommodates two men. ‘There is a minimum 
amount of furniture in the room. In each room two beds and bed 
linen are provided and maid service is provided. 

There is a central washroom in each dormitory building, the build- 
ing accommodating 100 men in 50 rooms. The washroom facilities are 

wrimitive, comparable to what you have seen in some of the Army 
senna <4 

In each camp there is a cafeteria. 

Now, in addition to the 4,000 trailer coaches and the 7,500 dormitory 
units which the agency has arranged to be provided, there are already 
in the area some 3,000 families who came in with their own trailer 
coaches and are living in private trailer camps in the vicinity. Of 
course, that has had an impact on the local community services and 
facilities. 

In addition to the other impacts that have been mentioned, there 
are also an indeterminate number of people that have come in and 
occupied vacant rooms and other accommodations that are already 
in the area. 

Now, as of the first of January 1952 we had on the pay roll at the 
Savannah River project and this includes not only the AEC people 
but the prime contractor’s and the subcontractor’s people, about 22.000 
employees, of which it is estimated about 13,000 were in-migrants. 

Now, as of that date none of the temporary accommodations that 
we have under contract had been opened. The first dormitory was 
opened on or about the 14th of January. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1952 


Mr. Foearry. Thank you. 
Now, Mr. Miles, you had available in this fiscal year $4 million for 


grants and loans and $250,000 for administration. 
Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT OBLIGATED 


Mr. Focarry. Well, what have you done with that $4 million, ex- 
clusive of administration ? 

Mr. Mies. As of today, Mr. Chairman, we have not obligated any 
of the $4 million, but within the next 2 or 3 weeks the project at the 
Savannah River area alone will require the use of in the neighborhood 
of $2 million of that. In other words, we will use 50 percent of the 
$4 million. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What will that $2 million be used for? 

Mr. Mires. For water and sewage, water purification plant and 
sewage treatment. I do not know that—lI will check with Mr. Pond 
as to whether we would like to put in the record the specific dollar 
amounts for them, project by project—is that the kind of thing you 


would like? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. I think you had better give us a complete break- 
down of the $2 million. 

Mr. Ponp. We can give you a breakdown. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows :) 


Savannah River community facilities projects—Estimate of total grant requests 


RENEGOTIATED PROJECTS—PHS PORTION 


Total project Grant request 


| Original Renegotiated Original grant Renegotiated 
| application | application | request grant 


North Augusta, water purification _ .- ° $336, 800 | $274, 000 $212, 600 | $164, 000 
Augusta, water purification __ 1, 451, 000 | 1, 451, 000 581, 000 | 581, 000 
Sewage disposal _- ; A | 2, 439, 000 | 622, 000 1, 300, 700 | 242, 000 
Barnwell, sewage disposal A 243, 000 243, 000 215, 000 | 215, 000 
Blackville, sewage disposal 141, 500 111, 000 102, 200 | 88, 000 
Williston, sewage disposal 3 : ‘ 152, 000 152, 000 125, 800 116, 000 
Total already renegotiated __- 4, 763, 300 | 2, 853, 000 2, 537, 300 | 1, 406, 000 


UNRENEGOTIATED PROJECTS—PHS PORTION 


Total | Grant 
project request 


North Augusta, sewage disposal _____- : Bans $118, 000 
Aiken, water purification __ *c } 460, 000 340, 000 

Sewage disposal _ - __- cele 4 = 950, 000 730, 000 
Allendale, sewage disposal... ESE AST Sees bait =i 270, 000 | 194, 000 


Total. 
Estimated reduction through re negoti: ation - 


$94, 000 


1, 798, 000 , 358, 000 
beatae 588, 000 


Estimated total after renegotiation _ _ _- 


770, 000 
otal already negotiated 


1, 406, 000 


2, 176, 000 
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Mr. Foearry. Is there anything in that $2 million besides the water 
and sewage plants ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. No. There is no other request to us in the form of 
application. 


PROPOSED UTILIZATION OF REMAINING 1952 BALANCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the other $2 million ? 

Mr. Mutes. We also have applications from other areas which we 
are processing. We have not arrived at a judgment yet on the amounts 
of money except in the case of Camp Lejuene. 


Mr. Ponp. Jacksonville, N. C. 
PROBLEMS INVOLVING EXPANSION OF CAMP LEJEUNE 


Mr. Focarry. Well, what is new down there at Jacksonville? 

Mr. Mites. Well, it is the expansion of the Camp Lejeune—— 

Mr. Focarry. The extension of the Camp Lejeune training instal- 
lation there ? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is it expanded over and above what it was during the 
last war? 

Mr. Ponp. It is up to now 52,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, is that more than the last war? 

Mr. Ponp. The peak during the last war was 62,000 as I recall it. 

Mr. Focarry. How many housing units are authorized there? 

Mr. Ponp. For Jacksonville there are around 400 under construc- 
tion at the moment. They have authorized for the Camp Lejeune 
area 1200 dwelling units of which 750 are for rent and 450 are for sale. 
These are all Public Law 139 projects. 

(Subsequent to the hearing, the Public Health Service checked with HHFA 
to get information on the full housing program for the Camp Lejeune area and 
finds that two Wherry Act projects totaling 2,475 units are now under con- 
struction and another Wherry Act project of 1,054 units is in the planning stage.) 

Mr. Focarry. They have authorized for construction 1,200 units? 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Are any more anticipated ? 

Mr. Ponp. The number of applications is only slightly in excess of 
the number programed. 

Mr. Focarry. So that is about all you expect ? 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. And because of that influx of 1,200 families they are 
going to need additional water supplies and sewage facilities? 

Mr. Ponp. Well, Mr. Chairman, the present water plant is grossly 
overloaded. I visited the Camp Lejune area about 2 weeks ago 
and recognized at that time that the municipality had done a great 
deal on its own to bolster the water supply. It sunk a well and pro- 
vided additional pumping capacity and through that has been able 
to meet the growth in population with respect to the source of water. 
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As far as water treatment is concerned, they do need some additional 
treatment facilities, for purification and chlorination. 

Their biggest problem is in the field of sewage disposal, where the 
present plant is greatly overloaded. Part of the sewage is bypassed 
directly into a bay which backs up into the town itself and the plant 
cannot be readily expanded without substantial changes in it. 

Further than that, the new housing which is being built will have to 
be served by sewers extending out considerable distances from the 
town, all of which is going to be a great burden on the community. 
Originally there went to the Public Health Service a request for 
$780,000 in the form of a grant. On the basis of engineering studies, 
that has been renegotiated to $608,000 at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarry. Who made that request ? 

Mr. Ponp. The mayor and the city engineer came in with an appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean city officials ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 


PROGRAM RELATIONSHIP TO MILITARY TRAINING STATION 


Mr. Focarry. What part does the Government play in this over-all 
program in relationship to the training station / 

Mr. Ponp. The housing which is being built outside the reservation 
is for families of service personnel primarily, although additional 
people are in the community who work in stores and restaurants and 
other facilities of that sort who will also have to have housing. 

They are at the limit of their existing housing supply. As far as 
the Government installation is concerned, the onsight community 
facilities and housing is provided by the Marie Corps. That is at 
some distance from the town of Jacksonville. 

Mr. Focarry. That has some bearing on the sewage disposal facili- 
ties of the area, does it not 4 

Mr. Ponp. Only in the sense that all of the sewage which is pro- 
duced within the reservation and outside dumps into the same body 
of water. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND MILITARY REGARDING SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr. Focarry. If that is so, I should think that it would be the re- 
sponsibility of the public works and of the military to do something 
about it. L should think that they should be responsible. 

Mr. Ponp. Well, Mr. Chairman, they are responsible within the 
reservation, but the town of Jacksonville is about 5 miles from the 
main gate. 

Mr. Focarry. But it is all dumped in the same bay. 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir, but at different points, 6 or 7 miles upstream 
and the evidence of pollution in that stream is very severe, 

Mr. Focarry. If it is very severe, I think it is the responsibility 
of the military to do something about it. 

Mr. Ponp. The evidence of pollution from the town of Jackson- 
ville is very severe, not at the camp itself. 


95654— 5 - 
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Mr. Heprick. What is the population of Jacksonville? 

Mr. Ponp. The present population is 7,500 to 8,000. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is it normally? 

Mr. Ponp. The 1940 population, as I recall, was not more than 2,500. 
It grew in 1950 to about 7,300, and since has gone well over 8,000, and 
it is expected in 10 years to be 15,000. 

Mr. saaeany And all of the sewage is dumped into this bay? 

Mr. Ponp. Well, they have a treatment plant which is severely over- 
loaded, so that they are bypassing some of the sewage at this time. 

Mr. Fogarty. They cannot get any relief from the State? 

Mr. Ponv. There are no funds in the State for a facility of that sort. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that the State is going to contribute any- 
thing to the construction or expansion of this sewerage program ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there are no State 
funds in North Carolina for the construction of community facilities. 

They will assist in supervision of the construction through the 
State health department, but the burden for the construction rests 
with the community. 


ESTIMATED FINANCING RY CITY OF JACKSONVILLE, N, C, 


Mr. Focarry. And how much of the cost do you expect the city of 
Jacksonville will bear? 

Mr. LeBosquer. About $200,000. 

Mr. Foearry. You mean, they are going to put up $200,000 and you 
people will put up $600,000 ? 

Mr. LeBosquer. Yes. That is the limit of their available bonding 
capacity. 

Mr. Ponp. They are at their limit, although financial analyses of 
HHEF A are studying the problem further. 


NUMBER OF AREAS FIRST TERMED CRITICAL BY PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Focartry. Now, coming to the areas which are termed critical 
by the President’s committee, when were the first ones termed critical 
and how many? 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Snyder, do you recall the first date ? 

Mr. Snyper. I do not have the precise date, but it was in October 
of 1951. 

Mr. Focarry. When did you appear before this committee ? 

Mr. Mixes. I believe in October. The first areas were announced 
just a few days after we appeared before you. 

Mr. Focarry. I know you said you expected to announce some 
immediately. 

Mr. Ponp. We appeared on the 28th of September. 

Mr. Mites. The 28th. 

Mr. Snyper. At that time recommendations had been made by the 
critical areas committee, but had not been announced in the Federal 
Register. 
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Mr. Focarry. How many were termed critical in October? 

Mr. Snyper. The first group of areas were announced a day or 
two after we were in this room. It was a list of 41 areas on which 
information and field reports were then available. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean 41 were termed critical by the President's 
committee at that time? 

Mr. Snyper. Under our procedure, the interdepartmental com- 

, mittee does not in itself make the determination. 

That committee receives and evaluates the necessary field reports 
that either support, or do not support, the criteria which the law 
establishes. This committee then makes recommendations to Mr. C. E. 
Wilson, the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Wilson is the one who makes the declaration that the area is a 
critical area. 

Mr. Focarry. And this committee makes a recommendation to Mr. 
Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. When were the recommendations on these 41 areas 
made to Mr. Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. The precise dates of the committee recommenda- 
tions 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, approximately. Was it about the middle of 
October or when ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. It would be a matter of referring to the committee 
records and picking out those first 41. I do not have that list with 
me here, but the announcements were subsequently published in the 
Federal Register. 

Mr. Fogarry. They were referred to Mr. Wilson around the middle 
of October ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I would like to check that. Asa matter of fact, it was 
2 or 3 days after we left this room. 

Mr. Ponp. That was the 28th of September. 

Mr. Fogarry. When did Mr. Wilson take action ? 

Mr. Snyper. On the first group of 41 areas, October 5, according 
to the records. 

Mr. Foearry. He termed them critical areas on October 5? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 


REASON FOR WITHHOLDING ALLOCATION OF FUNDS IN CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. So the 41 areas were all termed critical areas Octo- 
ber 5, and you have not allocated any of that $4,000,000 yet? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right, sir. I would like in that connection, Mr. 
Chairman, to explain the reason for that and give you a little bit 
better picture of what has transpired since November 1, which is the 
date on which funds were made available to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Federal Security Agency. 

aoe of all, the areas which were declared, the first 41 areas declared 
critica 


Mr. Focarry. Will you put a list of those areas in the record ? 
Mr. Mrrzs. Yes, sir. 











(The list referred to is as follows:) 


AEC, Savannah River installation, Imperial County, Calif. 


South Carolina and Georgia. Bremerton, Wash. 

*aducah, Ky. Camp LeJeune, N, C. 
Arco, Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Idaho Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y. 
San Diego and Oceanside, Calif. Mineral Wells-Weatherford, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Barstow, Calif. 

East Moline, and Moline, Ill. Alamagordo, N, Mex. 
Brazoria County, Tex. Hanford-Kennewick-Pasco, Wash. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Patuxent, Md. 
Fort Leonard Wood, Rolla, Mo. Valdosta, Ga, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. Columbus, Ind. 
Wright-Patterson Air Foree Base, Florence-Killeen, Tex. 

Dayton, Ohio Huntsville, Ala. 
Solano County, Calif. Lancaster, Calif. 
Starlake. N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lone Star, Tex. Sidney, Nebr. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Borger, Tex. Bucks County, Pa. 
Wic hita, Kans, Sanford, Fla. 
Camp Cooke-Camp Roberts, California Kingsville, Tex. 
Tooele, Utah Presque Isle-Limestone, Maine. 
Dover, Del. Newport News, Va. 


Mr. Mires. They had to get organized, in — of knowing or get- 
ting some idea where the housing within the area was to be located. 
Obviously, it does not make sense to put an meres sewage treatment 
facility in one town when the bulk of the housing is going to be 
located near to another town, and the location of the housing which 
was programed for that area was the real problem. 

Mr. Foearry. You had to wait until you found out where the 
housing was to be located ¢ 

Mr. Mines. Where the housing was to be located, that is correct. 

Then, the communities themselves had to make determinations as 
to what—how much they could afford, what they thought they could 
do in the way of sewage treatment, water plants, and so on. 

Meanwhile, the Housing and Home Finance Agency and ourselves 
were developing procedures, a joint application form, which had to 
be proc essed through the Bureau of the Budget and so on, and that 
took time. 

But, finally, we got the formal application available to the local 
communities. The local communities prepared these applications 
and sent them in to us. I think the first application we got was in 
the latter part of January, and in the time that has inter vened since 
then we have been negotiating with communities for purposes of 
studying the financial situation, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has had fiscal people in there studying their financial needs 
and financial capacity. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you did not make that determination 
until it has been determined to be a critical area 

Mr. Mires. No, sir; and not until after the aaauithinalins put in 
application for the needed facilities. All of this has taken initially 
a little more time than we anticipated, but it is beginning to snow- 
ball and as more of these houses are actually built and the programs 
are definitely known, the communities will finally begin to get rolling 
in making their plans and submitting their applic ations. 
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UTILIZATION OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN 
1952 


Mr. Foearry. The $250,000 you had available for administrative 
expenses—what have you done with that? Is there a breakdown 
of that in the justifications? 

Mr. Mires. There are personnel figures; yes, sir; in the justifications. 

Mr. Focarry. Where is it in the justifications / 

Mr. Mires. You mean as of today? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes. 

Mr. Mites. Well, as of today it is not in our justifications, but I can 
give it to you, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. Give it to us. 

Mr. Mites. Well, the Public Health Service has employed 30 people, 
14 departmental and 16 field, to work on the sewage treatment and 
water purification and related sanitary engineering matters. 

In the office of the Administrator we have 4 departmental and 14 
field as of today. 

Mr. Focarry. Who are the four in the administrative section / 

Mr. Mites. You mean by name or by title? 

Mr. Focarry. By name and by title. 

Mr. Mires. The Chief of Defense Community Services and his 
secretary. 

Mr. Focarry. That is you’ 

Mr. Mires. No; that is Mr. Snyder. I have responsibility—I am 
Assistant Administrator for Defense Activities, and I have the respon- 
sibility for a number of defense programs, including the claimant- 
agency business. 

Mr. Fogarry. Who are the others in the Administrator’s office ? 

Mr. Mites. We have an assistant who acts alternate on the critical- 
areas committee and also helps wih claimant-agency matters espe- 
cially in relation to critical areas. 

Mr. Focarry. That is two people. 

Mr. Mines. And the secretaries—two girls. 

Mr. Focarry. Both have secretaries; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And that is the personnel that you have at the present 
time? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. And with Public Health, that is 48. 

Mr. Mires. We have field personnel in the field offices. 

Mr. Focarry. That is 48 persons; is that all you have on the payroll 
at the present time? 

Mr. Mines. Yes, sir. We have been recruiting gradually, as there 
is no point in staffing up faster than you can use the people. We have 
been cautious in getting good people into the jobs. 

Mr. Focarry. So you have only 48 people on the payroll at the pres- 
ent time, as of today ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. You had $250,000 available for 1952 for administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 
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TOTAL PROGRAM COST AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Focgarry. Now, this estimate that is before us is not only a 
supplemental estimate for the rest of 1952, but it is an estimate for 
the fiscal year 1953; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mites. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And it comes up to the full authorization authorize: 
by Public Law 139; that is your part of this over-all program ¢ 

Mr. Mus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. And the Housing Agency is requesting the remain 
ing amount of $30 million? 

Mr. Mires. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Before another subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. That will complete the authorization under Public 
Law 139? 

Mr. Mrzes. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And I believe you have shown in your justifications 
that this will not do the job. 

Mr. Mires. That is what we believe, sir. 


ESTIMATE OF TOTAL PROGRAM COST 


Mr. FoGarry. Have you any idea what it will take to do the job? 

Mr. Mires. That is very difficult to estimate, Mr. Chairman. Are 
you speaking about the total authorization for community facilities 
including the Housing and Home Finance portion ? 

Mr. Focartry. No; 1 am talking about yourself. Of course they are 
the deciding factor in this cost, as far as you are concerned, are they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mites. Well, it is a very important element in it. We will be 
within the next week or two consulting with them on their reestimates 
for the housing programs in the critical areas—the 147. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, on the basis of your conferences with them in 
the last few weeks, what would you estimate to be the over-all cost 
if Public Law 139 is amended ¢ 

Mr. Mizxs. During the balance of this year or 1953 ? 

Mr. Focarry. For the whole program. 

Mr. Mies. It is a little bit difficult for me to know how many years 
this program is going to last. 

Mr. Focarry. That is true, and none of us know. 

Mr. Mixes. If I might make an estimate, an off-the-cuff estimate, 
as to the amount of need during the balance of 1952 and all of 1953 
for the facilities and services assigned to the Federal Security Agency, 
I would say somewhere in the neighborhood of twice the amount that 
is involved in the 

Mr. Fogarty. In the authorization? 

Mr. Mites. Well, in the $30 million estimate. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, how is this appropriation broken down in your 
justification? You are asking for $25 million? 
Mr. Mines. $25,750,000. 
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Mr. Fogarty. $25,750,000. That includes five hundred thousand- 
some for administrative expenses ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir, $535,000 for administrative expenses. $25,- 
215,000 for loans and grants, of which we estimate $24,215,000 will be 
for health facilities. That includes hospitals and sanitary engineer- 
ing facilities. 


LIMITED FUNDS AVAILABLE UNDER HILL-BURTON PROGRAM FOR HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION IN CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Focartry. When you talk about hospitals, why could not these 
people that need hospital facilities in critical areas get high priority 
under the Hill-Burton law? 

Dr. Cronin. It would require a change in that legislation. 

Mr. Foearty. It would require a change in that law? In other 
words, there are no funds under the Hill-Burton law that could be 
used for hospital facilities in these critical defense areas? 

Dr. Crontn. Not directly. I would like to explain that under the 
Hill-Burton Act at the present time the money is going out to the 
communities on the basis of need. 

It is interesting to note here in the 147 areas that we have con- 
sidered as critical areas, 70 of those areas have been coincidentally 
taken care of adequately, as far as hospitals are concerned, through 
the Hill-Burton program. This is an indication that the Hill-Burton 
program is taking care of some of them. However, under the Hill- 
Burton program, the way the law is drawn up, it is required that the 
States administer the program basically. 

Some of these areas that have been designated as critical areas, 
in the priority picture as the priorities are set up, cannot compete with 
other areas in the States where they have no hospitals at all. 

Now, some of these critical areas do have some hospitals in them and 
what they need is additions to those hospitals to take care of the 
increased population coming in. 

Under the Hill-Burton Act there are other areas in that same State 
which have no hospitals whatsoever and they would get the higher 
priority under the Hill-Burton Act. 

To change that would require changes in the Hill-Burton Act. 
That has been discussed, but since the Hill-Burton Act is a long-range 
system of building up to provide these hospital services and since the 
duration of time of the present situation of critical areas is unknown, 
it was felt best not to change the Hill-Burton Act legislativewise, be- 
cause we could cover it under Public Law 139. 

Mr. Focarry. We do know when the authorizations under the Hill- 
Burton Act are going to end, though, and we do not know under this 
act. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. The Hill-Burton Act ends as -of 
June 30, 1955, if the Congress does not see fit to continue it. 

Mr. Focarry. As far as you are concerned, it ends on July 1, 1955. 

Dr. Crontn. There are other reasons why the Hill-Burton Act could 
not take care of the hospitals. These go back to the program in 1951, 
calendar year 1950, where the authorized $150,000,000 was reduced to 
$75,000,000. Many of the communities that were going to get hospitals 
in the planning of the community were, because of the reduction, un- 





able to get those hospitals. They programed out their money for the 
yearly duration of the Hill-Burton program to the extent that there 
is no money available for these facilities under consideration here. 


NUMBER OF ITLOSPITALS CONSTRUCTED IN CRITICAL AREAS UNDER THE 
HILL-BURTON LAW 


Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, of the 147 areas that have been 
termed critical, because of the Hill-Burton Act, 70 of these areas do 
not need hospital facilities because hospitals were already built in 
these communities under the Hill-Burton law ? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF COMMUNITIES APPLYING FOR FINANCIAL AID UNDER HILL- 
BURTON LAW 


Mr. Focarry. And in the other 77, how many have an application 
in for funds under the Hill-Burton Act ? 

Dr. Cronin. None. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, because there were no 
funds available for hospital construction under Public Law 139, we 
did not either invite applications or justifications from communities. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I do not think that was the meaning of my 
question. My question was, of these 77 communities of the 147, how 
many of those communities have made application for Hill-Burton 
funds for financial help in hospital construction ¢ 

Dr. Cronrn. Well, that question can be answered only this way. 
At the Federal level we do not know what communities in the future 
will make application under the Hill-Burton Act because that is de- 
termined at the State level. All we have are the State plans which 
indicate the priorities in the State. 

Mr. Foearry. And under the State plans submitted to you at this 
time, none of these 77 areas have any chance under the Hill-Burton 
Act, as it is at the present time, is that right ¢ 

Dr. Crontn. Well, they have a chance to get it, but they have not 
indicated any desire to get under the Hill- Burton Act, and the chances 
of getting them are very slim, for the simple reason that they could not 
qualify with priority high enough to get the money. 

Also, another factor is this: That the States in some instances 
even if the project did qualify high enough, have programed out their 
money and they have no money left to put into other projects. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF COMMUNITIES NEEDING HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Focarry. How many of these communities aiid hospital fa- 
cilities ¢ 

Dr. Crontn. Nineteen. 

Mr. Focarry. How many beds? 

Dr. Cronin. About 600, 


AVERAGE COST OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PER BED 


Mr. Foearry. What is the average cost of construction today per 
bed / 

Dr. Cronry. We figure an average per bed of $18,000 under Hill- 
Burton. However, under Public Law 1: 39, under that program we 
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use the figure of $20,000 per bed, the reason being that the labor cost 
in the so-called critical areas is higher than the average labor cost 
across the country because of the—well, it is just the situation. It 
is reflecting a tight labor market area. 

Mr. Focarry. We understand. 

Dr. Crontn. The second thing is that most of the 19 units that will 
be necessary would be additions to currently existing hospitals. It 
always costs more to add to a currently existing hospital than it does 
to build a brand-new facility because you usually have to go in and 
add boilers and usually you have to rewire the institution and so on. 
So, we are using a figure of $20,000 for that. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that we have received 
no money whatsoever to make studies using our staff in the Hill-Burton 
program for these hospital facilities. To carry the load we enlisted a 
great deal of help from the States. We have surveyed only six areas 
of the country, six specific areas, and they are at Patuxent, Md.; the 
Savannah River area which involves a two-State deal, South Carolina 
and Georgia; Paducah, Ky., which involves Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Indiana, the Tennessee Valley States, and Ohio; at Wichita Falls, 
Kans. ; and San Diego, Calif. ; ‘and Bucks County, Pa. 

Those are the only areas in which we made surveys via the telephone 
and using our regional people. It is on those six areas that we can 
base our recommendation on the need of 600 of the estimated 979 beds 
needed in these areas. 

There is no money in the $4,000,000 that the Federal Security 
Agency received or the $250,000 that was received for salaries and 
expenses for use in estimating the hospital picture at all. 

There are no applications out for communities to file for hospitals, 
because we felt 1t would not be correct to do that until we knew 
whether there would be money available for hospitals. 


EXPLANATION OF HOSPITAL BED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fogarry. Well, Dr. Cronin, you just stated you need 600 beds, 
and Mr. Miles’ statement shows that you need 375 beds. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is on page 6 of the statement. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Chairman, in the areas surveyed, as Dr. Cronin 
has mentioned, plus information available to the regional offices from 
State hospital authorities and the headquarters staff of the Hill- Bur- 
ton program, the estimate in the 19 areas that we mentioned, that is, 
the six that have been surveyed and 13 others where there are hospital- 
bed needs, the estimate is for 979 beds. 

However, with the limitation on the amount of money available 
under Public Law 139 at the present time, we felt we could only come 
up and reasonably ask for the 600, because we did have a ceiling, and 
this was in the ceiling. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the figure “875”? 

Mr. Ponp. That is additional beds in other communities. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. You have got to cut your anticipated building 
to 600 beds under this proposed appropr iation, but there are still needs 
for 375 more? 

Mr. Mites. That is it. 

Mr. Ponp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. I see. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Now, let us see if we can get this justification straight here. In 
1952 you had $4,000,000 available. 

Mr. Mies. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And your proposed supplemental is for $25,750,000. 
Then there is a transfer from “Salaries and expenses”—that $250,000 
you had available in 1952? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a transfer? 

Mr. Mines. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you have “prior year balance available,” in the 
amount of $15,750,000. What does that mean? 

Mr. Mires. That is the estimate—— 

Mr. Fogarry. You mean if you get the amount requested you will 
have $15,750,000 available in 1953 ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. We anticipate or we are making a guess that 
the money under this appropriation might become available sometime 
in April and that the period of time which would elapse between 
April and the end of the fiscal year would not. be sufficient so that there 
would be any possibility or desirability of obligating the entire amount 
in the balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Focartry. Then I think we should have had a table in here show- 
ing how much you actually expended in 1952 for administration, but 
you do not have that. So the total is $4,000,000 and $250,000 and a 
suplemental of $25,750,000, is it not? 

Mr. Mies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. Which would bring it up to $30,000,000? 

Mr. Mites. That is right. 


NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUIRED 


Mr. Fogarry. The total authorization. That will provide 61 posi- 
tions in fiscal year 1953. You have 48 at the present time, so that 
means you would add 13 positions. 

Mr. Mies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you expect to have 72 positions for 1953? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That includes all positions for this program’s admin- 
istration / 

Mr. Mires. That is right. 


ESTIMATED PERSONAL SERVICES COST 


Mr. Fogarty. And it is going to cost $500,000-some for 72 people ! 

Mr. Brown. That would be for salaries and related expenses, Mr. 
Chairman. For personal services we have estimated $405,000 for 
1953. 

Mr. Mires. That includes, Mr. Chairman, also the transfer to Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency to cover funds for the examination of 
the fiscal capacity of the local communities. 

Mr. Fogarry. Why should they not examine all that? 

Mr. Mixes. They should with respect to their own facilities, but 
with respect to the applications that we act on, we feel that instead of 
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building up a separate staff of ours to examine the local communities, 
one staff ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the $15,000 that you have for “services per- 
formed by other agencies?” 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR GRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. Now, how are these grants broken down? Do you 
have one page in the justifications showing that ¢ 

Mr. Mires. Actually, sir—we have page 5 in the justifications. 
That was the estimated total on hospitals, health, and sanitary facili- 
ties, and then there is $1,000,000 that is shown on page 9. 

Mr. Foearry. What does this mean on page 5, where you have the 
table headed “critical defense housing areas,” with the subheading 
of “number of areas,” and under that “hospital and health centers,” 
and “sanitary engineering works,” and then “field surveys and ap- 
praisals,’—6. All that means what ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. These, Mr. Chairman, are the particular areas that Dr. 
Cronin mentioned that have been surveyed intensively—Patuxent, 
Md., Bucks County, Pa., Savannah River, Ga., Wichita Falls, Kans., 
Paducah, Ky., and San Diego. 

Mr. Focakry. And what does the figure 27 under “Sanitary engi- 
neering works” mean ? 

Mr. Ponp. Those are areas which have been surveyed by the engi- 
neers on this program scattered throughout the country. They are 
continuing to make surveys of additional areas, but those are from 
preliminary information the most critical, the most urgent. That 
figure changes literally from day to day. 

“Mr. Foearry. And “reviews and appraisals, (a) under Hill-Burton 
plans,” with the figure “69,” what does that mean ? 

Dr. Cronty. That should be “63.” 

Mr. Foearry. All right. What does that mean? 

Dr. Cronry. That means, those are the areas where we do not have 
adequate information on them, such as the number of people that could 
be expected to go into the community, but we did have the Hill-Burton 
State plan. They have not been able to give us yet the increments of 
populations that they look forward to. But we did have the Hill- 
Burton State plan to look at and see what the situation was, but that 
did no figure in our current appropriation request because, of course, 
it is only the six areas we have intensively surveyed that justify here. 

Mr. Focarry. What does this figure of “40” mean under “Special 
project studies” and under “Sanitar y engineering works?’ 

Mr. Ponp. Those, Mr. Chairman, are areas in which we have some 
preliminary data from State health authorities, or where we have 
through other sources gotten information on sanitary engineering 
needs. They do not represent intensive surveys such as the “27” on 
the first line. 

Mr. Focarry. What does “not reviewed to date”’—70 mean ¢ 

Dr. Cronin. That should be 76. 

Mr. Focartry. Seventy-six; that is out of the 1477 

Dr. Crontn. Those are the ones that we have not been able to do 
anything with. 
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Mr. Ponp. That is for hospital and health centers and 78 for sani- 
tary engineering works. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, under “Summary of projects needing Federal 
aid,” you have $62,346,000 for the total, and for Federal aid you have 
$41,397,000. That is more than you have available, is it not ? 

Mr. Mites. That is right. We have to pare it down. 

Mr. Focarry. To what extent have the personnel in the regular 
sanitary engineering appropriation for Public Health Service been 
used in this program ¢ 

Mr. Ponp. To a very limited extent, Mr. Chairman. In the initial 
stages of the program we did use some of our field personnel from 
other activities which consequently had to be curtailed temporarily. 
That was only for 6 weeks or 2 months and then we were able to re- 
cruit and get some technically competent people at the regional offices. 

So, at the present time, the regular sanitary engineering personnel 
are not being used for that purpose. 


ESTIMATE FOR RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Mr. Focarty. You have allocated $1,000,000 for recreational 
facilities and services. Do you think these are necessary at this time? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

I would like to make a little further explanation of that. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

Mr. Mites. There are four Federal agencies that are very anxious 
to have the Federal Security Agency in a position to discharge the 
responsibilities which were given to the Federal Security Agency 
ree Public Law 139 in relation to recreation. 

Those four agencies are the Office of Defense Mobilization, the De- 
partment of Defense ,the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Bureau 
of Employment Security in the Department of Labor. 

The situation in many of these communities which have either very 
large military camp populations or temporary construction workers 
presents a very serious problem. 

I was not terribly impressed by the problem, frankly, until I went 
down to the Savannah River area and saw, for example, the barracks, 
the dormitories which Mr. Towne spoke of, for 1,500 men, put down 
next to a town of approximately 1,000 people. 

I also saw trailer camps with 1,000 trailers parked very close to one 
another with, in each case, the expectation that they would be filled 
up in the very near future with families in the trailers and single men 
in the dormitories. 

I talked with the State police about the situation and they are 
frankly concerned, as are most of the communities. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization sent down to the Savannah 
River area the former Commissioner of the Public Housing Author- 
ity, Mr. Klutznick, who came back and made an over-all report on the 
Savannah River area, in which he ‘made a very strong point of the 
need for some elemental recreational facilities and services to keep the 
tension down, in relation particularly to temporary personnel in those 
areas, 

The Director of Defense Mobilization then wrote to the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission about the matter. There was an 
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exchange of correspondence in which there was agreement on the 
need and importance of providing recreational facilities, with the 
Atomic Energy Commission placing emphasis on the responsibility 
of the Federal Security Agency primarily under Public Law 139 to 
assist these local communities in doing something about the basic 
recreation problem. 

Mr. Foearry. I notice that these 10 areas are all military areas, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Mires. Those are, yes, sir; but in addition to those military 
areas listed there, the Savannah River area is a nonmilitary industrial 
area. 

Mr. Focarty. That is 1 of the 104 

Mr. Mixes. It is not 1 of the 10 but it should be added. It is re- 
ferred to on the following page. 

Mr. Focarry. I noticed that. 

Mr. Mires. A little further down. 

Mr. Foearry. And there is Norfolk; they had this same problem 
down there during the war, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Mines. Yes, they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember being in Norfolk during the last war. 
So they are still having a problem there. 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And they also had a problem at Geneva, N. Y., dur- 
ing the last war. 

Well, now, it seems to me that the military ought to take care of their 
own personnel, whether it is recreation or anything else. They did in 
the last war. 

Mr. Mites. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the last war they did take care 
of their personnel on-base, but you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Federal Security Agency then had set up within it an Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services which later became the Office of Commu- 
nity War Services, which had a very sizable recreation program and 
staff to aid the communities, not the Army-base type recreation, but 
for the communities adjacent to these areas so that they could deal 
with the military personnel on pass or on leave. The military people 
feel that they cannot lock their men up on week ends and say, “You 
‘annot go off base.” 

Obviously, there is a tremendous impact from having thousands of 
men descend on these small towns that do not have the capacity to 
deal with them; that is a very serious matter. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES FOR HOSPITALS, HEALTH AND SANITATION 
‘ FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. For hospitals, health, and sanitation functions, you 
are asking for 42 positions and you had 34 in 1952. What are they 
for? 

Mr. Ponp. Ten of those positions, Mr. Chairman, are for the hos- 
pital and health center aspects of the program. There are four posi- 
tions in the Office of the Surgeon General, of which one is for assign- 
ment of an engineer who is already assigned, by the way, to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for carrying on the liaison neces- 
sary in this program, and the remaining jobs are for the water-pollu- 
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tion control division, which is charged with the technical aspects of 
the sanitary engineering part of this program. 


DAY CARE CENTERS 


Mr. Focarry. You have $5,520 for day care functions in 1952 and 
you are asking for $35,000 for 1953. Do you find there is still need for 
day-care centers ¢ 

Mr. Mites. Yes, I do. It has not developed as rapidly, Mr. Chair- 
man, as these other needs. But I would like to have Miss Larson 
speak to that point. 

Miss Larson. The purpose of this is really to help the States as 
much as they can to develop their facilities and utilize their own 
resources. 

They are asking for this kind of help in increasing the work in the 
day-care field. They are wainting what they call program materials. 

Then there are services that are needed in order that these centers 
will be a good place for children to use. 

The other aspect is how to set up a community plan for developing 
these centers. In San Diego, for example, they had a situation where 
some centers had vacant places and waiting lists, but when you looked 
at the situation vou found that they were placed in areas where women 
working, if they used them, would have to go there and then go back 
to their work. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who made that finding? 

Miss Larson. These are reports we have gotten from San Diego 
and we are trying to study the situation and find out how best to meet 
it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you not think they could do it ? 

Miss Larson. I think, for instance, in some of the States they do 
have people that are able to provide these services, but they come to 
us from places where they do not have that. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, in the San Diego area, they experienced that 
in the last war. 

Miss Larson. Yes. 

I think San Diego is—well, I just picked it out as an example. 
I think that perhaps the San Diego area is not the place where we 
would expect our major requests to come from. We would expect 
them to come from where they do not have expert help available. 

Mr. Foearry. All right. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL FOR OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Now, in the Office of the Administrator, you are asking for 25 posi- 
tions in 1953 and you only have 4 now; is that right? 

Mr. Mires. Twenty-five in 1953; yes, sir. We now have 18. 

Mr. Foearry. How many of these 25 would be in Washington ? 

Mr. Mies. Five. 

Mr. Focarry. And 20 in the field ? 

Mr. Mines. Yes, sir. 

I might explain, sir, that we have one man and a clerical person 
on the staff of each of four regional offices and we would like to— 
we have one clerical person on all the rest—and we would like to fill 
that out because of the problems involved in pulling the different 
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pieces together of this somewhat complicated and confusing puzzle, 
as far as the local communities are concerned. 

Now, we do not want to send out a troop of specialists to a com- 
munity that needs help and advice in terms of just. basic information, 
when one person could help them and give them the basic knowledge 
that they need. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Hedrick, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Heprick. No questions. 

Mr. Fogarry. Judge McGrath ? 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. McGrarn. What specific programs have you worked out for 
your recreational facilities / 

Mr. Mires. Judge McGrath, I would like to enter in the record 
at this point, if I may, a letter from Mrs. Rosenberg, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to Mr. Ewing, which sets forth in some detail 
the estimated needs for recreational facilities adjacent to the 10 areas 
that are listed in our justification. 

That list, together with one or two places such as the Savannah 
River area, constitute what we now think of as the basic core of urgent 
recreation projects that need to be dealt with. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar R. EwIina, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


Dear Mr. Ewrne: I am attaching a list of 10 localities in which the Depart- 
ment of Defense urges the construction of 12 buildings for recreation purposes 
under the authority of Public Law 139, Eighty-second Congress. 

The localities are listed in order of the urgency of their need for the proposed 
buildings. The list has been compiled with the unanimous advice of representa- 
tives of the National Recreation Association, the United Community Defense 
Services, Inc., and the United Service Organizations, Inc. This advice is in 
complete agreement with day-to-day experience of the military services extending 
back a year and a half to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

The Department of Defense is most anxious that opportunities for off-station 
recreation be available to members of the Armed Forces. Not only is this impor- 
taunt for morale, but it has certain other desirable consequences. By mingling 
with their fellow citizens, the men and women in uniform retain the values which 
they had when they were civilians. Frequent contact on an unofficial basis tends 
to facilitate the necessary coordination of the civilian and military community. 
It should not be overlooked that entirely aside from any military advantage a 
large segment of the civilian community obtains desirable recreations by taking 
part in activities whose primary purpose is to provide recreation for the military 
population, 

The listed localities are ones in which the opportunity for off-station recrea- 
tions is markedly inferior to that available in other localities with large military 
concentrations. The Department of Defense has no authority to provide the 
needed buildings. As you are no doubt aware, during World War II the Federal 
Government in the continental United States built 375 off-station recreation 
buildings for the exclusive use of members of the Armed Forces and an addi- 
tional 26 for joint civilian and military use. These buildings still make up a great 
part of the physical plant used in off-station recreation. The listed localities are 
ones in whieh no such building was provided, or, if provided, is inadequate or has 
passed out of control of the Government and where it is impossible to rent a 
satisfactory privately owned building. 

It is expected that the 12 buildings will be operated by the USO as enlisted 
men’s clubs chiefly for the benefit of young unmarried men and women in uniform. 
Surely there is no other group of citizens for whom the responsibility of the 
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Federal Government is greater and local community less. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that the communities listed are usually small, at times with less popula- 
tion than the military installations they serve, and the majority are situated in 
areas where the per capita wealth is below the national average. 

Sincerely yours, 


ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 
Attachments. 


List of localities in which buildings are needed for off-station recreation of 
members of the Armed Forces 


Estimated cost 
(includes 


Size of building | Construction, 

Locality (in square feet pre arent ‘ 
. 7S 

| Of Toor space _ 

| of floor space) and equip- 

ment, but not 


Anchorage, Alaska $430, 500 
Leesville, La_-.-- es, : oe 
a, 
Jacksonville, N.C 113, 5 
Biloxi, Miss 113, 5 
Norfolk, Va 192, 5 
Waynesville, Mo-_- ’ rr 7 
Limestone, Caribou area, Maine | i, 113, 5 
Geneva, N. Y v ; 209, 
Pittsburg, Calif. } 169, 500 
Mountain Home, Idaho- , } 113, 500 


Additional information on each locality attached. 


Location.—Anchorage, Alaska. 

Population.—40,000. 

Military installation.—Fort Richardson. 

Community.—The civilian population, although willing and hospitable, does 
not have either the communal organization and know-how, nor the personnel 
with which to cope with the recreational needs of the Armed Forces personne! 
and their dependents. The civilian communities need the assistance of agencies 
with trained personnel in coping with the problem which confronts them. With 
the exception of the clubs hereafter mentioned, the communities seem to feature 
the usual activities found where exploitation of the serviceman is the prime 
motivation—that is to say, saloons, so-called night clubs and houses of prosti- 
tution. ; 

Military impact.—The growing strength of the Armed Forces in Alaska, to- 
gether with the climatic conditions, the rugged terrain, the ever-present aware- 
ness of the proximity of the enemy and the isolation from the rest of the United 
States, necessitate maximum morale service. There are 25,000 to 30,000 men at 
Fort Richardson and the nearby air base. . 

Present facilities —-The YMCA, which has for some time been in operation in 
Anchorage, has erected a new building which has just opened or is about to 
open. The National Catholic Community Service has a facility and there are 
two USO Clubs. These clubs are in constant use by servicemen as they provide 
about the only wholesome recreational outlet. 

Physical facility requirements.—The few facilities now available should be 
augmented to care adequately for the needs of service personnel. A building of 
14,000 square feet is required. 


Location,—Leesville, La. 

Population.—White, 2,600; Negro, 2,000; Total, 4,600. 

Military installation.—Camp Polk. 

Community.— Except for its churches there is little wholesome leisure-time 
epportunities for servicemen. Restaurant facilities are inadequate; housing 
a tremendously acute problem. There are numerous drinking establishments 
for Negro personnel. 
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Military impact.—Nearby Camp Polk (5 miles) has 28,000 white and 7,000 
Negro personnel, besides their dependents. Camp Polk has a liberal leave policy 
which means that the town of Leesville and its inadequate resources are literally 
swamped. 

Present USO facilities —Present USO facilities include a small and completely 
inadequate club for white personnel, and a club 27 feet by 45 feet for Negro 
troops. 

Physical facility requirements.—For the white troops a facility of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet of floor space is require. There should be room for 
group activities, mass events, a snack bar and, because of the acute housing 
situation, living accommodations for the professional staff. 

For the Negro troops a facility of approximately 8,000 square feet is necessary, 
to provide essential services. The facility should include an adequate snack 
bar, living accommodations for professional staff, several small rooms and an 
auditorium for mass program events and for use as a dormitory. 

Location.—Jacksonville, N.C. 

Population.—3,960. 

Military installation —Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, Second Marine Divi- 
sion. 

Community.— Jacksonville, the largest community within a radius of 45 miles 
of the military installations listed above, is located 6 miles from Camp Lejeune 
and the Second Marine Division. The population of Jacksonville total 3,960. 
Except for its churches and two inadequate USO facilities, one white and one 
colored, the community lacks suitable and wholesome public or private facilities 
where service personnel may spend their off-duty hours. Housing is a tremen- 
dously acute problem. There are no bowling alleys in the town. 
between Jacksonville and Camp Lejeune is good. 

Vilitary impact.—Approximately 40,000 personnel are stationed at Camp Le- 
jeune. Dependents of military personnel in the area intensify the impact on this 
small community. The presence of 1,000 to 1.500 men each night typifies the 
heavy impact on this small community. Jacksonville is also the bus and rail 
transport center in this vicinity, which adds to the total impact. 

Present USO facilities —1. The National Catholic Community Service Club, 
located at No. 9 Tallman Street, Jacksonville, is the only major off-station 
recreation facility with comparable facilities within a radius of 50 miles available 
to the approximately 40,000 marines stationed at Camp Lejeune. The building 
is old and only in fair condition. The building was built under the Lanham Act 
and is in temporary custody of the Marine Corps from the Federal Works Agency. 
The building is in poor condition, the roof leaks and plumbing and other mainte- 
nance facilities are continually in a state of disrepair. In the month of De- 
cember 1951, about 47,000 marines used the USO facilities in Jacksonville. 

2. There is a UMCA Club used by the Negro marines, the total floor space of 
which is approximately 800 square feet. This club is considered to be completely 
inadequate for the needs of the Negro marines. 

Physical facility requirements——Adequate facilities covering the wide range 
of need and interest of 40,000 marines stationed at Camp Lejeune would include 
meeting rooms, game rooms, and auditorium for mass activities. The extent of 
restaurant facilities in the community make unnecessary the inclusion of a snack 
bar. Recommended space, 6,000 square feet. 

Universal military training.—On passage of UMT legislation, the National Se- 
curity Training Corps trainees assigned to the Marine Corps will be trained at 
this location. 


Bus service 


Location.—Biloxi, Miss. 

Population.—34,000 of which 7,000 is Negro. 

Military installation.—Weesler Air Force Base. 

Community.— Biloxi is a resort city located on the Gulf coast, 60 miles from 
Mobile and 80 miles from New Orleans. The community has recently received 
Nation-wide attention pointed toward the laxity of law enforcement with re- 
spect to gambling and the sale of liquor. Wholesome public recreation facilities 
are very meager. The civilian Negro population occupies a section of the city 
“across the railroad tracks,” and there are virtually no wholesome facilities 
and programs for Negroes in the city. There are numerous night clubs and 
dance halls in the downtown area, but only one theater which Negro servicemen 
can attend. Negro personnel seeking wholesome off-base recreation are virtually 
compelled to make the long and expensive trip to Mobile or New Orleans. Res- 
taurant facilities for Negroes are poor. 
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Military impact.—There are approximately 30,000 servicemen stationed at 
Biloxi, of whom about 1,100 are Negroes. This latter figure generally fluctuates 
between 900 and 1,200. All personnel have liberal pass privileges. 

Present and planned facilities —City officials have stated they are determined 
to improve their public recreational facilities, and have started plans for a 
budget for a municipal recreation program to improve recreational facilities and 
services. USO operates a good facility for white servicemen, and with the 
planned increase in municipal recreation facilities and programs, it is hope: 
the situation for white servicemen will be adequate. The same degree of ade 
quacy will not be possible for Negro servicemen. It is not expected that the 
planned municipal expenditures will be able to provide adequate facilities for 
Negroes, since such expenditures will strain Biloxi’s resources to the utmost. 
USO has authorized a Negro professional worker who has been in Biloxi for 
5 months, but this worker has not been able to find a facility to provide an 
adequate program for Negro servicemen assigned to Keesler Air Force Base. 

Physical facility requirement.—It is believed that a recreation building for ai! 
Negroes in Biloxi is the answer to this problem. Such a building could be placed 
under the supervision of the newly planned municipal recreation department and 
used cooperatively by the recreation department and the USO professional worker 
to develop joint military-civilian programs for Negroes. It is recommended that 
any such facility, in order to be adequate, contain approximately 6,000 square 
feet of space, contain a snack bar and a hall or auditorium for holding dances 
and entertainment programs. The best way to provide for the very serious rec- 
reation needs of Negro servicemen in Biloxi is to provide a place where they 
can meet and participate in wholesome community programs with all the Negro 
citizens in the area. 


Location.—Norfolk, Va. 

Population.—240,000. 

Military installation.—Fort Story, Fort Eustice, Norfolk Navy Yards. 

Community.—The largest concentration of Navy personnel on the east coast 
is in the Norfolk area. The city has a wide variety of private and public 
recreational facilities. However, many of these are not available to the Negro 
personnel. 

The problem of providing adequate services to Negro members of the Armed 
Forces in Norfolk, Va., has been a concern for several years. Numerous efforts 
have been made to secure a facility which could take care of the off-station 
needs of Negro service personnel, but the problem remains unsolved. 

Military impact.—There is a minimum of 3,000 Negro service personnel sta- 
tioned in Norfolk. Additional Negro personnel are stationed at Fort Story and 
Fort Eustice. Total estimate of Negro servicemen in the area is 4,000. De- 
pendents of military personnel stationed in the area present additional needs on 
public and private agencies. 

Present USO facilities—The USO maintains a small club for Negro per- 
sonnel, which is completely inadequate to meet present-day needs. Efforts to 
provide more adequate quarters have been unsuccessful. Heavy attendance of 
Negro personnel—utilizing small facilities—as many as 800 to 1,000 on week 
ends reflects need for suitable quarters. The Lanham Act building in Norfolk is 
upsed by the city as a recreation center for white personnel. 

Physical facility requirements.—A facility providing for dormitory and locker 
accommodation for Negroes is indispensable for this community. In addition 
space for mass events and group activities, and a small snack bar are essentia! 
Space recommended, 10,000 square feet. 


Location—Waynesville, Mo. 

Population.—1,800. 

Military installation—Fort Leonard Wood. 

Community.—Waynesville is 5 or 6 miles from the fort. There is a movie 
and a minimum of commercial recreational facilities, none of them available 
to Negro personnel, who must visit St. Louis and Springfield for any recreation:! 
activities. 

Military impact.—There are 35,000 troops stationed at Fort Leonard Wood, of 
which 7,000 are Negro. These personnel, most of whom are permitted week-en( 
passes, and the post complement which holds class A passes, entitling them to 
leave when not on duty, together with their dependents, constitute a terrific im 
pact on the community. 

Present USO facilities—The basement of the local Methodist church is 
utilized as temporary quarters to provide minimum services. It is necessary (0 
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vacate these quarters and a new facility with 2,000 square feet of floor space 
is under consideration. This facility, if obtained, will do little to provide an 
adequate installation. There is no facility whatever at present established for 
Negro personnel. Emergency service to Negro personnel and their dependents 
has been handled through club established for white personnel. 

Physical facility requirements.—A facility of 8,000 square feet, including an 
auditorium, game and meeting rooms, a snack bar is required for the white 
troop. 

seek 6,000 square feet of floor space, with adequate provision for a snack 
bar, several small rooms to meet specialized program needs and an auditorium 
for mass program activities is needed for Negro personnel. 


Location.—Limestone-Caribou Area, Maine. 

Population.—10,000. 

Military installation.—Presque Isle Air Force Base, Limestone Air Force Base. 

Community.—Caribou is located 13 miles south of Presque Isle and 10 miles 
northeast of Limestone Air Force Base. Caribou is a small community and 
there are no large communities within several hundred miles of the above mili- 
tary installations. The usual recreational facilities of the large city are non- 
existent. The weather is very severe in this area, limiting outdoor recreational 
activities to approximately three months out of the year and intensifying the 
need for a building structure to meet the leisure-time needs of visiting service 
personnel. 

Military impact.—There is expected to be a total of 12,000 military personnel 
stationed in the above installations and the commanding officer of the Limestone 
Air Force Base, which will shortly increase in strength to 8,000 men, has. 
emphasized the need for an off-base recreational center. Limestone is planned 
as a permanent base. Weather conditions confine transportation to the very 
small communities in the immediate vicinity of the base. 

Present facilities and programs.—-USO has assigned a_ professional staff 
worker to service the above installations but to date no facility has been secured. 
A small municipal recreation pregram in Caribou is completely inadequate to 
meet the load. 

Physical facility requirement.—Because of the general isolation of the entire 
area and the severe weather, a well-balanced physical establishment, including 
auditorium, game rooms, snuck bar and lounge, is essential. Recommended 
space, 6,000 square feet. 

Location.—Geneva, N. Y. 

Population.—20,400. 

Military installation —Sampson Air Force Base. 

Community.—The community of Geneva bears the brunt of the very heavy 
impact from Sampson Air Force Base, It is a well organized community, with 
an average amount of private and public recreational facilities. Excellent 
bus service is maintained between the base and the city. 

Sampson Air Force Base is a basic training center and Geneva is faced with 
a serious situation because of the influx of parents, wives and friends of trainees. 
This condition has overtaxed all available facilities in Geneva and the sur- 
rounding area. r 

Military impact.—Approximately 30,000 personnel are stationed at Sampson 
Air Force Base. It is a basic training center with a permanent complement of 
approximately 8,000 personnel. A large percentage of the permanent comple- 
iment are married, thus creating additional problems in the field of housing. 

There are approximately 22,000 trainees, with leave privileges severely limit- 
ed. The basic impact on Geneva comes from the 8,000 permanent complement 
and the families of trainees. 

Present facilities—The heavy impact of dependents, families, and friends 
of military personnel necessitated the establishment of National Travelers Aid 
service in Geneva. In addition, USO has assigned professional staff and author- 
ized establishment of club facilities, but to date no facility has been found for 
the exclusive use of service personnel. A part-time program is carried on in 
the Geneva Youth Center Building which was built with Lanham Act funds to 
serve the needs of personnel at Sampson Naval Base during World War II. Such 
an arrangement is very unsatisfactory both to USO and the youth center officials, 
since full use of the building is required by the young people of Geneva. 

Physical facility requirement —Adequate facilities covering the wide range of 
need and interest of airmen stationed at Sampson would include meeting rooms, 
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game rooms, auditorium for mass activities. The extent of restaurant facilities 
in the community make unnecessary the inclusion of a snack bar. Recommended 
space, 10,000 square feet. 


Location.—Pittsburg, Calif. 

Population.—18,000. 

Military installation—Camp Stoneman. 

Community.—Pittsburg, Calif., is located at the entrance to Suisan Bay and 
upper San Francisco Bay. It is an industrial center and has a well-organized 
public recreation department. The fast industrial growth of the community has 
absorbed all available facilities, thus making difficult the securing of a build 
ing for a program for military personnel. 

Military impact.—The permanent complement at Camp Stoneman approximates 
4,000 men. However, this camp is an Army and Air Force port of embarkation 
and is also used as a port for disembarkees returning from the Pacific. 

The embarkation and disembarkation nature of the camp brings on additional! 
impact on the community in the form of visiting wives, parents, and friends. 

Present USO facilities ——USO services is presently located in a temporary 
structure. The structure fails to meet city building regulations and USO may be 
required to vacate at any time. The present facility lacks many of the essential 
features necessary for a successful program. 

Physical facility requirement.—Any proposed structure for this community 
should have approximately 8.000 square feet of floor space. Several small game 
rooms and an auditorium for mass activities also should be included. Sufficient 
restaurant facilities are available in the community to permit the exclusion of any 
tlaborate snack bar. 


Location.—Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Population.—Approximately 1,800. 

Vilitary installation.—Mountain Home Air Force Base. 

Community —The normal population of 1,800 has been increased by the presence 
of 4,500 Air Force personnel stationed at the Mountain Home Air Force Base, 12 
miles south of Mountain Home. These 4.500 personnel and dependents have 
brought a total military population of 7,000 into the immediate vicinity—200 Air 
Force families live in Mountain Home. The largest nearest community, Boise, 
is 58 miles away; consequently, the main impact of the military load is felt by 
Mountain Home. The community lacks any organized social welfare or recre: 
tion resources, and no building is available for use as a recreational facility. The 
building constructed by the Federal Government during World War II is now 
controlled by the American Legion and efforts to secure use of this building for 
military personnel have been unsuccessful. 

Vilitary impact.—A_ $21,000,000 appropriation for expanding the Mountain 
Home Air Force Base indicates that the air base will have an impact upon tlie 
community for a considerable time to come. The 2,500 airmen who live on the 
base, as well as the hundreds who are married, have daily pass privileges and 
several hundred airmen come to the community every night. Mountain Home 
is also the bus and rail transport center in this vinicity, which adds to the 
total impact of this small community. The commanding officer of the Mountain 
Home Air Base has emphasized the necessity for a facility to meet the off-duty 
needs of service personnel, 

Present facilities—There are no services provided at the present time. No 
buildings are available in the community and the lack of resources preclude any 
kind of a satisfactory program without a facility. USO has indicated a willing 
ness to operate a program if a building can be found. 

Physical facility requirement.—Because of the lack of recreational facilities in 
this community, a well-balanced building structure, including auditorium, game 
rooms, lounge, snack bar. etc., is essential. Recommended space, 6,000 square 
feet. 


Mr. McGratu. That is very interesting, but my question was ad 
dressed to what specific program you and your agency have worked 
out for recreation facilities. 

Mr. Mixes. As of today, sir? 

Mr. MoGrarnu. Yes. 

Mr. Mires. Oh, we have none, sir. 
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Mr. McGrarn. You are asking for $1,000,000; is that correct 4 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrarn. And you are coming before this committee asking 
for $1,000,000 and yet you have no program worked out or contem- 
plated in these areas; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mies. No, I would not quite put it that way, Judge McGrath. 

Mr. McGrarn. All right. 

Now, 2 or 3 years ago the Administrator appeared before a subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, formerly known as the Com- 
mittee on Deficiencies, and asked for an appropriation to enter into 
the military—are you familiar with that request ‘ 

Mr. Mixes. I do not believe Iam, sir. Two or three years ago? 

Mr. McGratu. Yes. 

At that time they requested a welfare officer to be attached to each 
company. Is that a part of your program here on recreation / 

Mr. Mites. No, sir. 

Mr. McGratu. You have abandoned that idea of having a welfare 
officer with each company ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I do not recall of-—— 

Mr. McGrarn. Well, you will find it if you read the record. I 
just wanted to make sure for the record that this is not just a method 
of having a welfare officer in each company. 

(Record referred to: House hearings on Second Deficiency appro- 
priation bill for 1949, pp. 420-423.) 

Mr. Mites. I can assure you absolutely that it is not. 

Mr. McGratn. Then you want this recreation confined to the town: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGraru. You do not intend to go into the camp area / 

Mr. Mites. No, sir. 

Mr. McGraru. Have you dealt with any of the voluntary agencies 
that had experience in the recreation of these servicemen ¢ 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. We have dealt both with the USO and with 
the United Community Defense Services, and both of them tell us 
that they have no money for facilities whatsoever. 

They do have some money for programs and will be able to invest 
some money for programs for uniformed personnel in these 10 areas 
listed in our justifications, so that we do not anticipate that any sub- 
stantial amount, if any, will be used for carrying on programs for 
military personnel, although the USO does not have, nor does the 
United Community Defense Services, adequate funds to provide serv- 
ices, recreational service assistance in the industrial areas such as the 
Savannah River area. 

Mr. McGraru. In the 10 areas, what amount of activities would be 
taken by the voluntary agencies / 

Mr. Mires. All the money that is requested is for facilities. We 
have asked for no money for programing and it is actually to build 
12 buildings in those 10 years. 

Mr. McGrarnu. And after you build these 10 or 12 buildings, what 
is the plan then—to turn them over to someone ? 

Mr. Mixes. The community—actually, the money would be made 
available to the community, with the hope—as a matter of fact, we 
are hoping that some of the cost of building the buildings, a small per- 
centage, probably not over 10 percent at the outside, would be paid 
by the local community and then the community itself or the com- 





munity in conjunction with the USO would operate the building, in 
the case of every one of these buildings adjacent to the military areas. 

Mr. McGraru. Then, do I take it from your answer that would end 
the interest or the obligation of your agency ? 

Mr. Mixes. In those particular areas it would; yes. sir. 

Mr. McGrarn. In the 10 areas? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGratn. You would confine yourself merely to erecting the 
buildings ¢ 

Mr. Mites. That would be our primary purpose, and I can see now 
no reason for us to be involved—unless some unforeseen development 
occurred, such as having USO go broke or pull out. 

Mr. McGratru. You started saying something and then you inter- 
rupted yourself. You are “erecting these buildings with the hope”— 
and then you stopped and went on to indicate that the local com- 
munities would assist. You would build these buildings with the 
hope that the local communities would assist in the carrying out of 
the recreation activities? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Mr. MeGratu. Well, would you not expect more than a hope from 
the communities ? 

Mr. Mies. Well, I certainly would, sir. The buildings probably 
would not be built unless the communities agreed, along with the 
USO, to put programs in the buildings. 

Mr. McGraru. Well, now, you say probably would not be built. 
What is the present program to erect these buildings! What is the 
plan? How far have you gone? The committee would like to know. 

You contemplate having commitments. What is your thinking, 
what is the program’ That is what we want to know, before the com- 
mittee can appropriate this money. 

Mr. Mixes. Well, we are in a little bit of a difficult position, Judge 
McGrath, because of the fact that both the House committee, of course 
your own committee, and the Senate committee enjoined us from 
using any funds to hire a single person to act as a recreational special- 
ist and consultant, and in consequence we have, not been able to de- 
velop the details of the program that you are now asking for to the 
degree that we would like. 

Mr. McGrartu. Well, we did not enjoin you from thinking and we 
did not enjoin you from coming here, did we? And you are asking 
for $1,000,000 without having a program. 

Mr. Mixes. Well, Judge McGrath, when you say without having 
a program—we do have a detailed list of projects with the amounts 
of money estimated for each project, which would seem to me to con- 
stitute a program in the sense that we are asking for it. 

Mr. McGraru. That is all. 

Mr. Focarty. Dr. Hedrick? 


TYPES OF ACTIVITIES PROPOSED IN RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Hepricx. What do you propose to put in the various buildings, 
poolrooms, or what ? 

Mr. Mires. No; I would estimate that for the most part there would 
be space for playing cards, for movie projectors, room for various 


kinds of activities. It might conceivably be—I do not know of any 
case in Which there were poolrooms in the last war. 





Were there, Mr. Snyder? 

Mr. Snyper. No. 

Mr. Muuxs. In general, they are to provide lounge rooms, facilities 
for meeting in a decent kind of atmosphere, other people, such as girls 
from the local communities and so forth and so on, so that the circum- 
stances of the recreation, of all these single men are under healthful 
cireumstances rather than the kind of circumstances they otherwise 
would get into. Probably a canteen, recreation rooms and, as I say, 
space for movie projectors and for playing cards, things of that 
kind—that is the kind of facility. 

Mr. Heprick. When they have moving pictures shown 

Mr. Mites. I think they usually have space for a 16-millimeter 
— projector and on many occasions they make use of it in that 
facility. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is that operated by the U. S. O. or somebody else? 

Mr. Mixes. By the USO, or the community, depending on whether 
it isa primarily military recreation facility or whether it is the kind 
of facility which should be operated, in the Savannah River area, for 
these construction workers. 

Mr. Heprick. You never sell beer in any of those places? 

Mr. Mites. We do not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, in some places during the last war I know that 
we, aS members of the committee, recommended that beer parlors be 
built in Norfolk and other sections. The purpose was to have them 
run right and to keep them out of some of these dives in the cities. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you propose beer ? 

Mr. Mixes. Me, personally? I have not. 

Mr. Heprick. That is all. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Schwabe ¢ 


DIFFICULTIES IN DEVELOPING ADEQUATE RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scuwasne. Mr. Miles, it seems to me that I can call your state- 
ment very much one that is full of indefiniteness and uncertainty, 
especially in view of the fact that you come up here quite a period 
after the first time you came up here, in the latter part of September, 
and I understand that at that time you said something about the pro- 
gram being new and the law had not been passed very long and so 
you naturally did not have the plans very well organized and coordi- 
nated and systematized to tell us about it. 

Is that about right? 

Mr. Mites. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, I am afraid that I am not very much more 
inlightened now than I was before. That is what worries me about 
this situation. 

When Congressman McGrath asked you about what you were going 
to do with this $1 million, I would say that you hardly have given us 
a definite answer or anything about what that would be used for— 
you said something about turning it over to the community with the 
hopes that they would be run mo or something of that sort. 

Now, is that about as definite as you are going to be in the operation 
of your program and in the construction of those buildings, turn 
them over to any organization of whatever nature it may be / 

Mr. Mires. Congressman 
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Mr. Scuwase. Well, why do you not teli us what you are going to 
do? 


I am wondering if you have got any crystallized ideas. That is 
what is worrying me. 

Mr. Mires. I would like to have Mr. Snyder—— 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, you are the head of your organization. 

Mr. Mites. Yes. I am in general charge of the program. 

Mr. Scuwane. And that is the reason I am deliveri ing my question 
to you, because you have done most of the talking and I assume you are 
a responsible individual. 

Mr. Mites. I am, and I do not shirk the responsibility. I will 
attempt to put a little more definiteness into it for you, Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwane. Well, I would hope so. 

Mr. Mites. We have worked with the USO 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, now, “we have worked”—that is just that 
same haze of indefiniteness again. It does not mean anything. 

Mr. Mines. Well, Mr. Snyder has met with them on two or three 
different occasions. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, that is not very frequent since the latter part of 
September, is it? 

Mr. Mrtzs. No, sir. 

We have been swamped with other work, Mr. Schwabe, and we are 
specifically told not to use any of the money to hire recreational 
specialists to go into this sort of thing in great detail. 

Mr. Snyder. has gone to New York and met with the USO repre- 
sentatives, and he has talked at quite some length with the Department 
of Defense representatives here in Washington. 

Mr. Scuwase. As the result of which you got a letter from Mrs. 
Rosenberg; is that it? 

Mr. Mires. As a result of which Mrs. Rosenberg has written this 
letter ; yes, sir. 

That is to say, she and her staff asked that we join with them in 
discussing these problems, which we were glad to do. 

Mr. Snyder attended a meeting called by the representatives of the 
Defense Department, to discuss this whole situation, and growing out 
of that meeting it was agreed that the needs of the Department of 
Defense would be presented. That is, with respect to each one of these 
projects, the Department of Defense has prepared a one-page state- 
ment on each community and the extent of community needs, the mili- 
tary impact, the present USO facilities and the physical-facility re- 
quirements including the size of the buildings, the number of square 
feet, and so on, in the buildings. 

The building will be utilized after it is built by, in each one of these 

rases, the USO—that is, the USO will operate it. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, now, you are coming before us today and say- 
ing that you want this money. Mr. Sny der made three or four trips 
to New York and conferred with the USO and had a meeting or two 
with someone in the Defense organization, either Mrs. Rosenberg or 
someone else, and as the result Mrs. Rosenberg has written a letter 
detailing what she felt the Defense organization would need; and 
that, is the committee to understand here today, is what is going to 
be done with this $1 million; is that it? 

Mr. Mixes. Well, that is not the only thing 
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Mr. Scuwase. Well, is that sufficiently accurate or is it substantially 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. Well, with the addition that—I want to make sure—— 

Mr. Scuwase. You may add anything you want to. I am just try- 
ing to find out if I understand your case; that is all. 

Mr. Mites. That takes care of the military aspect of the thing. 

The area surrounding the military camps is what that takes care of. 

Now, the industrial side, such as the areas surrounding the atomic- 
energy plant at Savannah River, the Department of Defense has 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, the Atomic Energy Commission will give you 
2 program that they want to pursue; is that it? 

Mr. Mites. The Atomic Energy Commission would like to have us 
develop a program—no, they do not develop the program, they want 
us to develop the program and we—— 

Mr. SCHWABE, pte seratch ¢ 

Mr. Mites. From scratch. 

Mr. Scuwase. All right; now, what are they / 

Mr. Mires. Well, those, as of today, add up to well over the 
$1 million 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, in the $1 million, coming back to that question, 
about, all of it will be spent for Mrs. Rosenberg’s project; is that not 
correct 

Mr. Mires. And the Savannah River, and conceivably one or two 
other places, but it would be primarily for Savannah River and as 
many of these projects that Mrs. Rosenberg speaks of as we can. 

Mr. Scuwasbe. As you have money to implement ? 

Mr. Muzs. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. All right. 

Now, I think I can understand you, but so far we do not know just 
what she has recommended, so we do not have very definite ideas as to 
what you are going to spend the money for. You suggested you would 
like to put that letter in the record but you have not detailed anything. 

I do not want to shut you off if you want to supplement what you 
have said. 

Mr. Mites. Well, I have not personally gone into the detailed pro- 
gram which the USO expects to conduct within these recreation build- 
ings. I would like to have Mr. Snyder take a moment. 

Mr. Scuware. Well, all right. I have no objection if he wants to. 


EXPLANATION OF RECREATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Schwabe, you were very kind 
the last time we were here, to listen while I made a remark or two and 
perhaps I can amplify and refresh those remarks by several comments. 

I think it is important to remember that when you are talking about 
recreation programs in critical areas you are not really talking about 
a Federal program, you are talking about a local program. 

Now, the local program in the sense that I am now using that term, 
isa program of activities carried on within the facilities that are pro- 
vided—they are customarily provided in one of several ways. 

Many communities have local municipal recreation departments. 
That is a growing phase of municipal activity in many sections of 
the country supported by local tax funds. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Yes, and you have the YMCA’s and churches, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; I was just going to say that. 

Now, over in the other element, on the military side, is the sort of 
thing we are familiar with that grew out of World War II, which was 
the USO program. 

The USO came back into being after Korea and is now operating in 
about 200 communities adjacent to military areas, at the request of the 
Defense Department. 

That is governed by an agreement between the Defense Department 
and the USO, and on the basis of the agreement the USO raises money 
in a national campaign once a year. 

Mr. Scuwase. on mean fund-raising ? 

Mr. Snyper. Fund-raising, a sum of money. This last time in their 
campaign they raised $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 as part of the United 
Defense fund. 

They then operate in those areas in which the Defense Department 
has requested them to assist, and in which the local community invites 
them to come in as a national organization. 

The problem that Mrs. Rosenberg and the Defense Department and 
the USO are concerned about, which is covered in the letter, is the 
difficulty in many communities of providing a suitable place, a physica! 
facility, in which to conduct either the community program of recrea- 
tional activity under the sponsorship of the local organizations of the 
community or the USO program. 

The absence of suitable facilities is the one thing that has given the 
greatest concern to the Defense Department in a list of military areas. 
which could be longer but which arbitrarily had to stop somewhere, as 
is indicated in the justification which is set forth in the record. 

I believe Mr Miles wanted to insert Mrs. Rosenberg’s letter on the 
subject. 

Mr. Foearry. It has been made a part of the record. 

Mr. Snyper. The Federal Security Agency, having the responsibi! 
itv under Public Law 139, is seeking funds to supplement and fill in 
where local resources and other national, public, or private resources 
are unavailable, to assist communities in a manner quite similar to 
World War II, but on a much more limited scale. 

In World War II there were almost 400 community buildings of 
this type which were erected,and in which either the local community 
or the USO conducted the operation. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then there was much more need for it. 

Mr. Snyper. This is a much-reduced type of operation. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me. Who supplied the funds for erecting 
those 400 buildings? 

Mr. Snyper. The Federal Government did. 

Mr. Bussey. What agency? 

~ Mr. Snyper. Through the Federal Works Agency, which no longer 
exists, and through our agency, the Federal Security Agency. 

The Government expended a sizable sum. 

Now, there is one other thing that has troubled me a bit. I would 
assume under this law in connection with these buildings that the 
Defense Department has asked to provide, or in connection with an) 
facilities or services that the Atomic Energy Commission or any loca! 
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recreation department, overwhelmed by a sudden influx of people 
might need, that we would follow the same procedure as any other type 
of project, namely, that the project would be sponsored and applica- 
tion received from the local community. 

That application would show the financial ability of the community 
to operate and we would review it in exactly the same way as a 
hospital project or sanitary engineering project, and if there was 
a deficiency, so that the local community could not do the job, and 
if the United Defense Fund could not provide the funds, then we 
would fill in such a gap in terms of need. 

I think that is where the point of departure comes from World War 
Il, because in World War II all of these buildings were built by the 
Federal Government and title was retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which could not take place in this instance unless it was shown 
that the community was unable to sponsor the project and was un- 
willing'to sponsor the project. 

I have spoken of the military side, but there are also a number of 
industrial areas of very real urgency, such as the Savannah River area, 
where there is need for facilities. 

Now, the other kind of thing that would happen in some critical 
areas would be the provision of services. That again would be on a 
local project basis. 

I assume the USO would never ask us for service money because 
they raise theirs through a national campaign and they have their own 
personnel. 

But, there are municipal recreation departments who have staff 
whose job it is to plan and conduct worthwhile activities for leisure 
hours of citizens, and when they have an influx of in-migrants, the 
staff in that community are simply overwhelmed in terms of staff 
time, by the additional people coming in. 

Again, where they could not do it locally, or where no private agency 
was able to supply the money, the community would come forward 
for a service project. They would justify that project and would 
show financial incapacity and we would review that in the same way 
as we would review any other project coming under this program. 
It would be a matter of filling in a gap where funds were available in 
the most needful areas. 

So. I would envision that we would operate in that way. We 
would operate in a better way than we did in World War IT because 
we have more experience and we would certainly operate in a more 
limited way because, as Mr. Schwabe points out, the recreation job is 
not as large as then, although I am not minimizing the importance of 
it in those places where the in-migrants have come into the communi- 
ties, 

You will note in the justifications instances cited like Savannah 
River. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is that all you want to say ? 

Mr, Snyper. I have talked perhaps more than I should. 

Mr. Scuwase. No, indeed. 

Mr. Snyper. But I wanted to give you all this because you seemed 
to have a desire to get it. 

Mr. Scuwase. I agree with you there. Now, you have said that 
vou would go in in those cases where the community was not able to 
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do its part and where there was a need, and you would undoubtedly 
make a survey to find out, I am sure you would, what type of facilities 
were needed and that would be furnished, and those would become 
the community property immediately following construction. 

Now, what noel you do in a case where you found a great need 
and it had been impressed upon you that there was a tremendous 
need for a building of the type you are talking about in general, but 
the community did not want to assume the sponsorship and the USO 
would not be agreeable to it for one reason or another, and yet here 
is a need. 

Now, are you going in to build that building and operate it, is that 
what is contemplated, in such a rare instance, would you go ahead 
and operate it ¢ 

Mr. Snyper. I would personally be opposed to any Federal opera- 
tion. It has never been in our thinking, and it is just inconceivable. 

I think what would more likely happen in such a community, unless 
there was such an overwhelming need that it could not be denied, 
would be to say to that community, “We have so many other projects 
that we will go forward with them.” 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, it would be true, would it not, that unless 
there was ample urgency at that place you would not build the build- 
ing anyway and if there was you would 

Mr. Snyper. We would certainly if the urgency was there, hope that 
some local or private agency would help to do the job. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well now, you say “hope,” but I am taking the case 
where the hope did not have any foundation whatsoever. 

Mr. Snyper. Congressman, I do not see any case here for the Fed- 
eral operation of facilities. 

Mr. ScHwase. So, you would just go where they wanted you? 

Mr. Snyper. As I can foresee the amount of money, compared with 
the need, it is going to be a case of 

Mr. Scuwaner. A case of, “if you do not want it, we will go to an- 
other one.” 

Mr. Snyper. I think we would almost have to do that. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO CAMP LEJEUNE 


al 

Mr. Scuwase. All right, let me ask you another question. 

When you were up here in September of last year you told us how 
urgent the need was for facilities and you referred to the Camp Le- 
jeune situation, for instance. Now, as far as that situation at Camp 
E aieusiss you have gone there and investigated and you get reports— 
is that all? 

Mr. Mites. We have reached the position where we are ready within 
the next week or ten days to make a grant to the community so that 
they can proceed. 

Mr. Scuwase. Of how much? 

Mr. Mies. In the neighborhood of $600,000. 

Mr. Scrwase. And that was where they wanted seven-hundred- 
thousand-and-some-odd dollars and it was after investigation renego- 
tiated and cut down to $600,000 approximately, is that right ? 

Mr. Mies. That is right. 

Mr. Scnwapse. Is that Jacksonville or Camp Lejeune / 

Mr. Mites. Well, it is Jacksonville. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Now, then, you had 5 months on that, and you came 
here with some ideas before, when you testified on that project, so I 
would say that you had probably 6 or 7 months on that deal to get 
ready. 

Now, how long is it going to take you to get ready on these things 
ordinarily? If ‘there was an urgency in September, as you said—I 
mean, the urgency was detailed and emphasized more then, I think, 
than it is in your statement now and—well, you come up here With still 
no=— 

Mr. Mires. Well, Mr. Congressman, I would like to say this, that 
whenever you enact a new law and make a new appropriation available, 
there has got to be—well, you have to establish regulations and proce- 
dures have to be developed and application blanks and so on and you 
have got 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes, 1 know, you have got a tremendous lot of work, 
most of which goes into the wastebasket and that is where a lot of it 
really belongs becatise you did not have any use for it in the first place, 
really, and you have got to understand it and you have got to experi- 
ment and you try one blank and if the blank does not “fit, then you 
make out another blank, and all that sort of stuff. 

But, when you told us how urgent that thing was 5 months ago, 
you must have had some pretty g good ideas and - you must have done 
some work on it before, so why have you not made some more progress, 
if it is that urgent? I declare, it just looks to me that you have not 
shown too much diligence. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Schwabe, the record will reveal that I was the one 
that brought up the Jacksonville, N. C., situation. 

Mr. Scuwase, Well, I think you all brought it wp, because you are 
all one organization and I will hold all of you responsible because 
you are all together. 

Mr. Poxp. Well, Mr. Schwabe, the situation as we described it last 
fall, I think, was a very accurate picture. 

Mr. Scuwape. Well, I have not questioned that. 

Mr. Ponp. That is the first point. 

In the second place, we did not get from the city officials finally a 
completed application until about the second week of January. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, why not? 

Mr. Ponp. We sent forward to them application forms in December. 

Mr. Scuwane. There was this urgency and 

Mr. Ponp. Well, sir, it takes time to get the engineering plans 
drafted for exactly what they are going to do. It was not until about 
that time the housing agency had made their regular commitments 
and decided on the site for the new houses. We did know how much 
housing was going in there. 

Beyond that, when the application did come in, we felt the request 
was too high and we went down there and saw the mayor and the city 
officials and attempted to cull out those parts of the project which in 
our opinion were unnecessary or were frills that could be cut out. One 
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of our men, since he has been working on that project, has spent | 
suppose one-third of his time trying to negotiate. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, maybe he should have spent all of his time. 
If he had not made any better progress with one-third of his time, 
then he should have spent all of it, perhaps. 

Mr. Ponp. Well, I agree, and ed spent, as I say, approximate], 
one-third of his time. 

Now, as you know, the funds did not become available until the 
first of November so we were not sure until then that we were going 
to have money to go ahead with. 

Mr. Scuwasr. When was the bill passed 

Mr. Ponp. The first of November—you mean Public Law 139/ 
That was approved the first of September. The supplemental on 
November 1. 

Mr. Scuwase. And that was 4 months ago. 

Mr, Ponp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Since you had the money available. 

Mr. Ponp. Mr. Schwabe, we expect we would make our funds avail 
able to them within the next week or 10 days. We have got the project 
buttoned up as far as review is concerned, 


PROGRESS ON SAVANNAH RIVER AREA PROJECT 


Mr. Scuwase. Well, where is that other urgent project now ¢ 
Mr. Ponp. The Savannah River area, 

Mr. Scrwase. How far have you got with that ? 

Mr. Ponp. We have. projects that are renegotiated for North Au 


gusta, S. C., for Barnwell, for part of the Augusta application, and 
for two or three other communities in the area and on those we 
expect we will make funds available certainly by the 15th of March 
and probably before. 

Mr. Scuwane. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Busbey ? 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Miles, would you state your background for the 
record and for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. Mites. I would be glad to, sir. 

I came to Federal Security Agency on the 6th of November 195) 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the Bureau of the Budget I was in charge of the Labor and 
Welfare Branch of the Estimates Division of the Bureau of thi 
Budget. ‘That branch of the Bureau handled the estimates and re 
lated budgetary problems of the Federal Security Agency, the Vet 
erans’ Administration, the Railroad Retirement Board, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and several other independent agencies including the 
Selective Service System. 

I was with the Bureau of the Budget for—well, I went to the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1941 and was on military leave with the 
Navy from 1942 through 1945. 

Prior to going to the Bureau of the Budget I was with the Office 
of the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps. I came to Was) 
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ington in 1936 and was with the Civilian Conservation Corps for 5 
years here in Washington before going to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you been actively occupied or engaged in the 
construction field in any capacity ? 

Mr. Mies. No, sir, never. 

Mr. Bussey. Who are the members of the President’s committee 
who make the recommendations as to critical areas ¢ 

Mr. Murs. They are representatives from the 

Mr. Bussey. I mean, who are they ? 

Mr. Mires. You mean, their individual names? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Mires. I will have to ask Mr. Snyder to give you their indi- 
vidual names. 


MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CRITICAL AREAS 


Mr. Bussey. In other words, I want the personnel of the Presi- 
dent’s committee that made this determination as to these 147 critical 
areas. 

Mr. Snyper. May I correct that statement? It is not known as the 
President’s committee; it is known as the Advisory Committee on 
Critical Areas. 

It consists of the chairman, who is Mr. Ivan Carson, an official 
of the Housing Agency; Mr. Eugene Bertrand, who is an Assistant 
Administrator of the Defense Production Administration, sits with 
the group; the Labor Department is represented by the Director of 
the Employment Service or his alternate, representative of the Office 
of Rent Control, because this committee considers also actions under 
Public Law 96, is Milton Davis, Director of Field Operations for that 
organization. 

1 sit regularly, representing the Federal Security Administrator. 

The Housing Agency is represented by Mr. Borwick of that organ- 
ization, as alternate for Mr. Neal Hardy, Assistant Administrator. 

The Defense Department is represented by an officer, originally 
from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense but under the 
recent reorganization of the Housing activities within the Defense 
Department, that person is Mr. John Mitchell, who represents the 
Director of the Armed Forces Housing Agency, who is Mr. Thomas 
Coogan. 

I think I have named them all. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITY TO OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Bussey. This advisory agency is responsible to whom? 

Mr. Snyper. The responsibility is to Mr. C. E. Wilson, through the 
Administrator of the Defense Production Administration. 

This, as its name implies, is an advisory committee, it is a com- 
mittee that receives and reviews and screens the evidence brought in 
by those who wish to have the area declared critical. It reviews 
the evidence that is in support of the criteria of the law, the legal 
criteria which must be met in each case. 

The recommendation is then sent to the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, and is reviewed by the legal staff of that office and finally, 
if it is approved, it is signed by Mr. Wilson. 
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I might mention one other fact. Because the committee is con- 
cerned with two laws, in the case of Public Law 96, which is the rent 
law, the certification must be jointly signed by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. C. E. Wilson, and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Bussey. Who will hold title to these various housing projects ? 

Mr. Mixes. The housing projects? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. You want this money for building—is not some 
of this money going to certain housing projects in the critical areas? 

Mr. Mines. No, sir. The Housing and Home Finance Agency is 
asking separately under their statutory authority for funds for that 
purpose. 

With respect to all of the facilities which will be biult under the 
funds which are made available under this appropriation, it is our 
expectation that the local community will hold title to the project 
since they will sponsor it and put up a share of the money. That is the 
intention. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, they will not put up any money if they do not 
have it; you mean if they have it available? 

Mr. Mites. If they have it available, yes. 


REFERENCE TO TRAILER RENTAL 


Mr. Bussey. Was it Mr. Towne who testified to the rental of the 
trailers? 

Mr. Towne. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. As I understand it, they pay $82.50 rent for the trailers. 

Mr. Towne. This is the rent that the Atomic Energy Commission 
guarantees the owner of the trailers will receive. Now it remains for 
the Office of Rent Stabilization to determine whether this is a rent 
which is equitable to the occupants. 


QUALITY OF TRAILERS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, I presume that these trailers are practically all 
of the same type. 

Mr. Towne. They are all identical as to quality; yes. 

Mr. Bussrty. What do these trailers list for on the open market, 
rental value ? 

Mr. Towne. Well, I have no way of knowing that, sir, because we 
are not procuring these trailers. This is a private venture. 

They are roughly comparable to a stock trailer that is generally 
sold on the market, I think, for around $3,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, you arrived at a price of $82.50 a month rental, 
and certainly 

Mr. Towne. Well, this was done by competitive bidding, sir. 

In other words, the private investor here named the amount that 
he felt he should get in the way of revenues throughout the 4-year 
period and the party that gave us the best and lowest figure was the 
one that got the contract. The contract provides that we guaranee the 
revenue will be paid during that 4-year period. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it not conceivable that one man could make a tre- 
mendous amount of profit from $82.50 on a trailer, while another man 
might even lose money if he had a more expensive trailer; and if so, 1 
think that my question originally was pertinent to the subject of how 
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this was arrived at, that is determining the cost of the trailer, in com- 
parison with the rent. ; BAH byt34 

Mr. Towne. In the original invitation to bid, sir, general specifica- 
tions were set forth which described the quality of the trailer which 
was to be provided and the bidders were required to meet or exceed 
that requirement. 


NUMBER OF TRAILERS AVAILABLE AND OCCUPIED 


Mr. Bussey. How many trailers have you at Savannah? 

Mr. Towne. The contract that we have entered into provides that 
we guarantee the revenue on ninety percent of 4,000 trailers. 

Mr. Bussey. Have any of those 4,000 been delivered / 

Mr. Towne. About 800 of them were at at the Augusta, Ga. Trailer 
Camp as of last week and about 350 of them were due to open for 
beneficial occupancy as of the first of this week. 

Mr. Bussey. Are all of those trailers occupied ? 

Mr. Towne. No; they have not been occupied. They are about to 
be opened. 

Mr. Bussey. When did the rent start on them / 

Mr. Towne. Our revenue guaranty under the contract starts to be 
effective on the day the unit opens for beneficial occupancy, which 
means it would start in about right now. 

Mr. Bussey. You pay as soon as they are delivered ? 

Mr. Towne. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Not until somebody moves in? 

Mr. Towne. When they are ready for occupancy. 

Now, sir, you understand we might have quite a number of trailers 


ready for occupancy on which we are paying rent in leu of having 
construction workers ready to move in. This simply means that 
we are paying rent to hold those units ready to receive construction 
in-migrant workers as fast as they are recruited. 


TRAILER CONTRACT STI PULATION S 


Mr. Bussey. And the contract runs for four years from the time 
they are originally ready for occupancy ? 

Mr. Towne. That isright. I might explain another feature of this 
‘contract, if you are interested in it. It is a novel arrangement, with- 
out precedent. 

In the event that we find it to our advantage to terminate any part 
of this contract prior to the end of the 4 years because of a drop in our 
recruitment and a reduction in force in our construction personnel, we 
have the option to terminate our contract or any part of it, at which 
point we would pay a cash settlement. 

This cash settlement was determined also at the outset by competi- 
tive bid, so that the schedule of alternative termination payments de- 
pending on the number of years the contract has run is already es- 
tablished under the award that has been made. 

Mr. Bussey. The thing that rather amazes me is that the $82.50 
a month is a total rental of $990 a year and for the 4 years that would 
be almost $4,000. I imagine you could purchase a very nice trailer 
for $4,000. 


95654 —52——24 
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Mr. Towne. Well, the kind of calculation, sir, that you have made, 
I believe, fails to recognize some additional costs that the owner of 
the trailer has to suffer. 

In addition to the first cost of acquiring the trailer he has the cost 
of developing the site. 

Now, the site requires the provision of complete sanitary facilities 
to all of these trailers, as they all have baths built into them. There 
is also a sewerage system, a water-distribution system, and an elec 
tric-distribution system which is required for each trailer. 

In addition to that, he has the cost of operating this camp, maintain 
ing the trailers and providing the services. 

Now, all of these are part of his costs and offsetting those costs, 
which include also the interest on his debt, he gets the rental as stip- 
ulated. 

Now, it does appear that over a period of 4 years under the guaran- 
teed contract he will be able to pay off his debt and presumably enjoy 
some net profit after disposal of his trailers for whatever they are 
worth. 

Mr. Bussey. J should think he would be able to get a nice net profit 
out of it. I might say that my landlord in the apartment buildine 
where I live happens to pay all of the utilities. He has to pay the 
expense of erecting the apartment building and he pays my gas and 
he pays my electricity. I have a rather nice apartment and I do not 
pay as much as $82.50 a month. 

Mr. Towne. Well, sir, 1 presume that in investing in such an 
apartment house as you describe the owner of the apartment can 
write off his investment in a period of from 20 to 25 years. In this 
‘ase the investment has to be written off within 4 years. 

Now, the shorter the investment period the higher the monthly 
return or revenue required. 

Mr. Bussey. The owners of these trailers have a tremendous salvage 
value and resale value. Four years is not a very long life for a 
trailer. ; 

Mr. Towne. The salvage value, sir, was a feature taken into account 
by the bidder when he bid. You understand, the consideration was 
determined by competitive bid, not by negotiation, nor by calculation 
on our part. 


REFERENCE TO TRAILER SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. Who wrote the specifications ? 

Mr. Towne. The du Pont Co., which is our prime contractor in 
the Savannah River area. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know whether the specifications were written 
on the basis of many Government specifications so that only one trailer 
company could qualify under it? 

Mr. Towne. Quite the reverse, sir. They were general enough so 
that a number of companies could bid. 

But, you must understand that the bids were received not from con.- 
panies that manufactured the trailers. They were from companies 
that proposed to operate these trailers as rental units for the Savannah 
River project. How or from whom they procured those trailers was 
their business. 
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Mr. Bussey. And you checked to see that those trailers came up to 
specifications ¢ 

Mr. Towner. The du Pont Co. did, the prime contractor. A sample 
trailer was delivered and it had to meet requirements before the con- 
tract was awarded. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, it is nearly 1 o'clock. I think we ought 
to adjourn. 

Mr. Focartry. Well, we are going to finish with this group, if it is 
agreeable. Does anyone have any more questions / 

Mr. McGraru. With regard to this contract, it is an unusual con- 
tract but I can see from the business point—I think it is a fair deal. 

Mr. Towner. | have one more comment on this contract if I may. 

I want to explain what I believe is a theoretical advantage of this 
arrangement under which this was done, as compared to the direct pro- 
curement which has been the traditional way in which. temporary 
housing problems have been met in critical defense areas. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that in my judgment as an indi- 
vidual we cannot contend that there is any substantial saving in net 
cost to the Government in this method, but it does have this advantage, 
for what it is worth, and it is of peculiar interest to an appropriations 
committee, 

It does greatly reduce the annual requirement, fundwise, because 
the Federal Government does not have to appropriate the money for 
the initial procurement of the facility or the funds required for an- 
nual operating expenses. 

But, after you wash out all of the costs and revenues obtainable 
under either scheme the theoretical results might be fairly near the 
same, 


TRAILER RENTAL SUBJECT TO APPROVAL OF OFFICE OF RENT STABILIZATION 


Mr. Bussey. I have one more question. Mr. Towne, do the occu- 
pants of these trailers pay the same amount of rent for the trailers 
that the Government is obligated to pay? 

Mr. Towne. The intent at the present time is that the occupant will 
pay the rent. However, the Office of Rent Stabilization is examining 
the rent schedules now and if they find that the rents established by 
competitive bids appear to be at higher rates than would be charged 
for comparable private accommodations in the vicinity, and I believe 
that is the criterion that they operate under, they would put a ceiling 
on the rent charged the occupants, which might be lower, in which 
case we would have to pay the difference with Federal funds. 

Mr. Bussey. In Pakerion I want to state for the record that I am 
very happy to see a Government agency finally come around to using 
trailers for rental units. It took several years to get the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Representatives to include 
trailers as rental housing units, and thereby take off the 20-percent 
Federal tax on trailers so that trailers could be used for housing 
units, 

Mr. Scuwase. Could I ask another question ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. In the event, Mr. Towne, that the Housing Agency 
should upon its examination make a determination that the reason- 
able rental should be more than $82.50 a month, if we assume that—— 
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Mr. Towne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwasne. What is going to be the result? Has that been de- 
termined ? 

Mr. Towne. Well, not in fact, but I think it is possible to foresee 
the situation you describe. In the event that the Office of Rent Stabi- 
lization should establish a rent which is a maximum legal rent higher 
than that which is paid, I do not believe that we would thereby take 
advantage of that and attempt to make the occupant pay the higher 
rent because, as a matter of policy in the Atomic Energy Commission, 
we have for several years operated on a basis, where accommodations 
are under our control, whether we own them or control their rent, 
is to have rents which are equitable as compared to those charged for 
comparable accommodations in the vicinity. 

Now, the condition that you prescribed would mean that our judg- 
ment and that of the Office of Rent Stabilization might differ, in 
reverse. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTS REQUIRING FEDERAL AID 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Miles, I wish that you would put that table on 
page 5 of your justifications into the record and also carry those tables 
out into loans and grants and total estimated, with the totals broken 
down under each of those categories. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 








i: stimated | Estimated | ., . 
Federal | Federal 7 — a 
grants | loans ae 


Number of | Total proj- | 
projects | ect costs | 


| 


Health centers at aa - i 5 | $1,350,000 | $375,000 $125, 000 $500, 000 
Hospitals _. ou 9 | 19,500,000 | 14,000,000 | 3, 500, 000 17, 500, 000 
Hospital (temporary construction) en 540, 000 540,000 |___- 540, 000 
Water plants _- } 2: 4, 223, 000 5, 209, 000 1,300,000 | 5, 509, 000 
Sewage plants (including intere eptors) } 3g , 979,000 | 12,282,000 | 3,000,000 | 15, 282, 000 
Refuse disposal projects a >| 1,754, 000 | 866, 000 | 200, 000 1, 066, 000 





Total 115 | 62,346, 000 | | 33,272,000 | 8,125,000 | 41,395,000 


| 





Mr. Focarry. Do you have any further statement ¢ 

Mr. Mites. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Towne. I would like to make one last statement. 

It happens that last week, Friday, down at the Savannah River 
project, Senator Maybank held a meeting of a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

This meeting was called by Senator Maybank to ask the local com- 
munities to submit briefs as to their needs with regard to community 
facilities and services. 

On that occasion the manager of the Atomic Energy Commission 
who operates at Savannah River submitted a statement for the record 
and I would like to submit this to you for your consideration as to 
whether you wish to include that in the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Focartry. Leave that with the committee and we will take a 
look at it this afternoon. 

Mr. Towne. It does give you a background of our policy. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

(The following additional information was subsequently furnished 
the committee: ) 
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| Savannah Riverarea, 





| Bucks 





| Rantoul (Chanute 
| Ill 


|| Certified 


South Carolina. i 


| Paducah, Ky. 1 Do 
| Arco-Blackfoot-Idano || Do-_. 
Falls, Idaho. | Do... 


San Diego-Oceanside, Calif. |! Do 


| Wright-Patterson AF B, | || Nov. 


Ohio. 
Solano County, 
Star Lake, N. Y 
Davenport, Iowa; 
Island, East 
Moline, Il. 


Calif. | 


Rock 
Moline, 


Lone Star, Tex. 
| Brazoria, Tex. 
| Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
| Newport News, Va. 


Borger, Tex. 


| Wichita, Kans. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Camp Cooke, Calif. 

Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Rolla, 


Mo. Nov 26, 


Tooele, Utah. 


| Las Cruces, N. Mex. Do 


Dover, Del. Do 
Imperial County, Calif. Do 


| Hanford-Kennewick-Pasco, Do.. 


Wash, Do 
Bremerton, Wash. i Do 
Patuxent, Md. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ind. 

Camp Le Jeune, N. — 

Sampson AFB, N. 


Nov. 29, 
Nov. 30, 


| Florence- Killeen, Ten. Dee.” 4, 
3 | Mineral Wells-Weather- || Dee. 7, 


ford, Tex. Do 
Huntsville, Ala. Do 
Barstow, Calif. Do 
Lancaster, Calif. Do 
Alamogordo, N. Mex Do 


Nev. 8, 


| 
| 


1951 


, 1951 
3, 1951 | 


1951 


, 1951 


, 1951 


1951 


} 


, 1951 


1951 | 


Indianapolis, Ind. Dee. 12,195 


Sanford, Fla. Do 
Sidney, Nebr. Do 
Kingsville, Tex. Do 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Presque Isle-Limestone, Do... 


Maine. Do 
County (Bristol- Do 


Morrisville), Pa. Dec. 17,1 


Hartford, Conn. Do 
Anchorage, Alaska. Do 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Do 
Camp Pickett, Va. Do 


Camp Polk, La. Dec. 26, 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky. Do... 


Fort Dix, N. J. Do 
Camp Rucker, Ala. Do 
Topeka, Kans. 

Benton, Ark. Do 
Cocoa-Melbourne, Fla. Do 


Babbitt, Minn. Dec. 29, 


Lorain, Ohio. Do 
Rapid City-Sturgis, 8. C. Do 
Aberdeen, Md. Do 


Bainbridge-Elkton, Md. Do... 


Astoria, Oreg. Do 


Inyokern-Ridgecrest-China || Jan. &, 
Lake, Calif. Jan. 11, 


Braidwood (Joliet), Tl. Do 
Tueson, Ariz. Do 
Mountain Home, Idaho. Do 


Marysville-Yuba, Calif. Jan. 15, 
Fort Campbell, Ky. Jan. 17, 
21, 1952 


Fort Sill, Lawton, Okla. 
Camden-Shumaker, Ark. 

Camp Stewart, Ga, 

Fort Benning, Ga. || Feb. 
AFB), Feb. 


Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


1952 
1952 


1952 | 


1952 


, 1952 
5. 1952 
. 1952 


date) 


No. 


220 


139, 82d Cong., 


as of 


Docket 


| Gulfport- Biloxi- Pase: goula, 


Miss. 
Alexandria, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Frederick, Md. 
Marietta, Ga. 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 
Fort Meade- Laurel, Md. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Bryan, Tex. 
Key West, Fla, 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa. 


3 | Whidbey Island, Wash. 
| New London, Conn. 
| Tullahoma, Tenn. 


San Marcos, Tex. 


) | Othello, Wash. 


| Clovis-Portales, 


Corona, Calif. 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 


| Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chincoteague, Va. 
Dover-Denville, N. J. 

N. Mex. 
Monterey-Fort Ord, Calif. 
Hondo, Tex. 


; | La Porte, Ind. 


7 | Pitt sburg-Camp 


Bainbridge, Ga. 

Carlsbad- Artesia, N. Mex. 

Oxnard-Port Hueneme, 
Calif. 


| Pleasanton-Livermore- 


Haywood, Calif. 

Stone- 
man, Calif. 

Parris Island, §, C. 

Herlong, Calif. 

Brunswick, Maine 


| Pioche, Nev 


7 | Umatilla-Hermiston, Oreg. 


Big Spring, Tex. 


5 | Uticea-Rome, N. Y. 


Kodiak, Alaska. 


26 | Winter Harbor, Maine. 


Hawthorne, Nev. 
Ishpeming- Negaunee, 
Mich. 
Palatka, Fla. 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Salina, Kans. 
Quantico, Va. 
Kinston, N. C. 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
Victoria, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz 
Yuma, Ariz. 
Edgemont, S. Dak 
Knob Noster 
AFB), Me. 
Victorville, Calif. 
Midland, Pa. 


(Sedalia 


| Great Falls, Mont. 


Pert Townsend, Wash. 


} Anaconda, Mont. 
| Reno, Nev. 
| Monmouth County, N. J 


} | Moultrie, Ga. 


7 | Wenatchee, 


| Dahlgren, Va. 


Ardmore, Okla. 


| Eglin AFB, ae 


Townsville, N.C 
Wash. 
Sumter, 8. C. 
Brady, Tex 
Warner Robins, Ga 
Baraboo, Wis. 
Trona, Calif. 
Smyrna, Tenn. 


| Altus, Okla. 
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Mr. Focarry. Now, we have before us, the Assistant Budget Officer 
of the Federal Security Agency. Mr. Brown, will you explain to the 
committee your request for additional funds to cover a portion of the 
pay costs under Public Law 201? 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Kart C. KiNG, E1gHtsa District, PENNSYLVANIA, 
REGARDING HospPiTaL FacILities ror SourHeRN Bucks County as a Critica 
DEFENSE AREA 


As a long-time resident of the Bristol-Morrisville emergency defense area and, 
incidentally, as the Representative of the area in Congress, I want to affirm the 
great need for aid in quickly enlarging the hospital facilities in this area which 
is growing so rapidly. 

I shall not repeat the statistics which you already have before you in the survey 
submitted by the Public Health Service, in cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare, for it must already be apparent to you that there 
is real danger to the public health of this community, due to a situation caused 
almost entirely by defense activities. 

Hospital facilities in this area have always been short but not critical because 
of the nearness to Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia. Now, however, it is becom 
ing almost impossible to get patients into Trenton and Philadelphia because of 
their own immediate needs. At the same time, the need for hospital facilities 
in this immediate Bristol-Morrisville area have grown enormously and the pre 
dicted increase in population, during the next 2 years, will create a very dan- 
gerous situation if we cannot promptly build a new hospital of substantial size. 

The people of the communities have not been unmindful of the situation: in 
fact, before there was general knowledge of the big industria! expansion of the 
territory, a movement was started to build a cOmmunity hospital which would 
meet the requirements as they then existed. More than a million and a quarter 
dollars were raised, mainly by the older residents. The broad support of this 
project, throughout the whole area, indicates that the people were willing to 
meet any normal community obligation; but, now they are faced with the prob 
lem of providing facilities far beyond what would have been sufficient for the 
normal population, in order to take care of the many thousands of people who 
are yet to arrive. 

The expected population increase of sixty to seventy-five thousand people as 
rapidly as homes can be built, is almost entirely due to the industrial expansion 
concerned with defense mobilization. If the people of this area, and particularly 
the newcomers, are to be provided with adequate health facilities, it is essential! 
that Federal assistance under Public Law 139, Eighty-second Congress, be forth 
coming by special appropriation for at least 300 hospital beds in addition to the 
150 beds already planned for the normal population. 


Tvespay. Fesrvuary 26, 1952. 
Pay Acr INcrEASE FoR FEpERAL Securtry AGENCY 
WITNESS 


ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Focarty. Now, we have before us the Federal Security Agency. 
Mr. Brown, will you explain to the committee your request for addi 
tional funds to cover a portion of the pay costs under Public Law 201 ‘ 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I do not have sufficient copies of this 
table for all the members of the committee, but I would like to request 
that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Fooarry. We will put that into the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Federal Security Agency—Analysis of pay act supplemental requirements (Public 
Law 201, 82d Cong.) 
l oe ‘aman e oh oy ee i 
| Requiring congressional] action 





Absorbed. | ———_______—__—_——_—__—_—_—_ 
by admin- | 

* 3 " Payable | Additional 
phemseve | Transfer of| from trust | appropri- 


funds and | ated funds 
fees required 


Appropriation Total cost 


action hg ey 


balance 





} 
arms? 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf: Sal- | 
aries and expenses. : $32, 100 $4, 100 
Food and Drug Administration: i 
Salaries and expenses... __ ; 402, 400 41, 000 |... aw! s $361, 400 
Certification and inspection services 61, 500 61, 500 ? 
Freedmen’s Hospital: Salariesand expenses. | 226, 000 | 22, 000 | " 204, 000 
Howard University: Salaries and expenses. | 280, 651 6, 651 | 204, 000 | _- | 70, 000 
Oflice of Education: 
Salaries and expenses - eaticwaccs 241, 000 28, 000 213, 000 
Working fund io 20, 168 | 20, 168 | 
Office of Vocational Re habilitation: | 
Salaries and expenses. ___- 50, 406 | 10, 406 | 
Payments to States... __- 10, 820 | 10, 020 
Publie Health Service: j } | 
Venereal diseases -- : | 181, 000 | 27, 000 | 
Tuberculosis ‘ . 128, 945 | 63, 945 
Assistance to States, general. 143, 869 | 43, 869 
Communicable diseases 335, 428 48, 428 
Engineering, sanitation, and industrial } 
hygiene 2 148, 500 38, 500 | 
Disease and sanitation investigation } 
and control, Alaska___. 19, 000 | 
Salaries and expenses, hospital con- | | 
struction services... ._- . saat 76, 500 9, 500 
Hospitals and medical care_.._........| 2,065,178 648, 178 
Foreign quarantine service 180, 000 24, 000 
National Institutes of Health, operat- | 
ing expenses. ‘ 466, 140 196, 140 
National Cancer Institute __- ty 199, 000 | 34, 000 
Mental health activities. Ae 65,830 | 20, 830 
National Heart Institute 100, 000 | 13, 000 
Dental health activities 48, 884 28, 884 
Construction of research facilities... - 8, 185 | 8, 185 
Salaries and expenses 205, 211 29, 211 
Operation of commissaries, narcotic | 
hospitals - - - i ia o 5, 339 5, 339 
Service and supply <a 6, 591 | 6, 591 
Working capital fund, narcotic hos- 
pitals. _- . ' 13, 971 13, 971 
Working fund zs 11, 250 | 11, 250 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: Salaries and 
expenses ; j 779, 665 570, 165 
Social Security Administration: Salaries 
and expenses: 
Bureau of Federal Credi¢ Unions 57, 000 | 
Bureau of OAST _. 628, 984 2, 685, O84 
Bureau of Public Assistance 119, 163 | 17, 163 | 
Children’s Bureau ‘ a6 112, 125 7, 125 
Office of Commissioner. -- 23, 793 | 1, 093 
Office of the Administrator: | 
Salaries, Office of the Administrator __. 218, 400 21, 900 
Salaries and expenses, Division of | 
Service Operations 55, 549 21, 149 
Salaries, Office of General Counsel. __- | 66, 800 4, 000 
Surplus-property . OS See ee 7,100 | 100 
Salaries and expenses: 
Defense community facilities and 
services , : ; 13, 127 13, 127 
Defense production services. : 48, 400 48, 400 


$28, 000 


Total ; soca) ae 172 " 874, 872 445, 000 2, 019, 400 | | ar | 523, 900 





1H. Doc. No. 348 
AMOUNT OF PAY ACT COST ABSORBED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, the total cost of the pay act increase 
for the Federal Security Agency in 1952 amounted to $11,863,172, of 
which we are absorbing by : administrative action, by the applic ation of 
leave laws and nonfilling of vacancies and other means, $4,874,872. 
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In addition, we are proposing a transfer from the unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation, “Promotion and further development of 
vocational education,” $445,000, leaving an appropriations request 
that we are asking of $4,523,900. That is absorption of about 461; 
percent of the total cost by savings which have already occurred and 
potential savings that we could project to the end of the year by 
keeping certain positions vacant which existed at the beginning of 
the year and that occurred during the year. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Schwabe, any questions / 


EXPLANATION OF TRANSFER OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Scuwase. These items under the column, “Transfer of unobli- 
gated balances,” I suppose are to be added to the other items which 
you have listed as absorbed by administrative action / 

Mr. Brown. They are in addition to those absorbed by adminis- 
trative action, Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. And those two items then will be used to reduce 
the total cost of the pay increases ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. In the first column. 

Mr. Brown. The reason for this split is because the $445,000 will 
require congressional approval because it is a transfer of this year’s 
funds from the appropriation “Promotion and further development 
of vocational education.” 

Mr. Scuwase. That much was not used ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that will remain unobligated at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Scuwase. And will be a surplus on hand. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. Out of funds appropriated for 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And this last column, “additional appropriated 
funds required,” that would be the net, then, that you are seeking; 
is that right? 

Mr. Brown. That is the net additional appropriation we are seek- 
ing to meet the pay act cost. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GEORGE F. PUSACK, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Do you havea statement, Mr. Kennedy / 


GGENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kennepy. A brief statement. 

Mr. Focarry. First we will insert in the record the section of House 
Document No. 548, which contains your request for additional funds 
for 1952. 
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(The section referred to follows:) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarb 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD (TRUST FUND) 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses, Railroad 
Retirement Board (trust fund)”, $1,853,000, to be derived from the 
railroad retirement account: and the limitation under this head in 
the Railroad Retirement Board Appropriation Act, 1952, on the 
amount available for personal services, is increased from “$3,799,724” 
to “$5,459,090.” 

This estimate includes $368,000 to meet increased pay costs pursuant to Public 
Law 201, Eighty-second Congress. The remaining $1,485,000 is necessary to pro- 
cess the additional workloads resulting from the enactment of Public Law 234, 
Kighty-second Congress, amending the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, which increased benefits and made numerous other changes in the 
system. 

On December 27, 1951, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget apportioned 
the foregoing appropriation on a basis which would indicate a necessity for a 
supplemental estimate. This action was reported to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House. of Representatives, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of subsection (e) of section 3679 of the Revised, Statutes, 
as amended, in the Director's letter of December 27, 1951. 

Mr. Focarry. Please proceed with your statement, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
William J. Kennedy, Chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

In constdering the request of the Railroad Retirement Board for a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952, it should be noted 
that the amount appropriated for our administrative expenses does 
not decrease the general funds of the Treasury or add to the taxes 
of the general taxpayer because such appropriations are in fact 
authorizations to expend from the railroad retirement trust account. 
Therefore, the budget will not be affected by the amount of the sup- 
plemental administrative appropriation which this committee may 
approve for the Railroad Retirement Board. 


REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUIREMENT 


The need for a program supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 was occasioned by the enactment on October 30, 1951, of 
Public Law 234 amending the Railroad Retirement Act. The amend- 
ments made very important changes in the retirement and survivor 
benefit system which became effective immediately and were applicable 
not only to future claims, but to approximately 415,000 claims in cur- 
rent benefit payment status on enactment date. In addition to in- 
creasing the volume of claim receipts through the introduction of a 
supplemental benefit to spouses of retired railroad workers, 85,000 of 
whom immediately became eligible for such benefits, the amendments 
added much greater complexity to the processing and payment of 
claims under the act and required a substantial addition to thie per- 
sonnel of the Board. 

Our additional requirements were estimated very conservatively 
and wherever possible some of the additional expense was absorbed 
within the limits of the original 1952 appropriation. In estimating 
productivity, due consideration was,given to performance rates re- 
quired by the 10-percent reduction made by the Congress in amounts 
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originally appropriated for personal services and anticipated pro 
duction was increased accordingly. 

As required by the amended act, within the limits of accelerated 
apportionments of available appropriations approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Board has proceeded as rapidly as possible wit! 
the enormous load of adjustments and increased claim receipts create«! 
by the amendments. Monthly payments to practically all beneficiarie- 
on the rolls at enactment: date have been adjusted at least to reflect 
the percentage increases which were granted, a substantial number of 
the new spouses benefits have been eertified and placed in current pay- 
ment status and a large volume of the more complex adjustment 
cases have been processed. To accomplish this, the retirement per- 
sonnel of the Board has been increased from 999 on enactment date 
to 1,359 as of February 15; 1,046 of these employees are working a 
48-hour week during the period of the emergency, and others are 
working intermittent overtime, all overtime amounting to an equiva- 
lent of 177 additional straight-time employees. 


AVAILABLE APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATED TO BE FULLY ORLIGATED IN 
MARCH 1952 


This already has resulted in the obligation through January 31, 
1952, of about $780,000 more than was contemplated in our original 
work plans for the fiscal year 1952. It is now quite definite that the 
maintenance of this peak effort through the months of February 
and March will result in the complete obligation of available appro- 
priations by March 31, 1952, and that the full supplemental amounts 
requested will be required to complete our adjustment program and 


restore our pending load of current claims, which has almost doubled, 
to a normal basis by the close of the fiscal year 1952. Failure to 
complete our program through insufficient appropriations for ad- 
ministrative expenses would result inevitably in nonpayment and un- 
reasonable delays in payment of benefits to aged and disabled rail- 
road workers, their aged spouses, and their widowed and orphaned 
survivors. ; 

I assure you that we will continue to explore all possible avenues 
for administering the affairs of the Board in the most efficient and 
economical manner possible and should we be able to effect any sav- 
ings in the amounts authorized as supplemental appropriations, they 
will be retained in the trust fund from which such amounts are to 
be derived. I appreciate your courtesy in hearing me and I am now 
referring you to Mr. Frank J. McKenna, our Chief Executive Officer ; 
Mr. George F. Pusack, Director of Finance; and Mr. Michael Rudisin. 
budget and fiscal assistant to Mr. Pusack, who will explain the Board’s 
budget. request in detail. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Kennedy, the reasons for his supplemental, then. 
are bécause of the admendments made to the Railroad Retirement 
Act by Public Law 234, enacted by the Eighty-second Congress last 
October? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. These funds, of course. do not come out of the Feder! 
Treasury. They come out of the trust fund ? 


Mr. Kennepy. That is again correct. , 
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Mr. Foearry. That fund is accumulated through the payment—— 

Fr. Kennepy. Of 614 percent by the employees and 614 percent 
by the railroads up to the amount of $300. It might be well, Mr. 
Chairman, to again call to the attention of this committee that we do 
have a management member and a labor member on the Board and 
it is their money, in reality, that we are spending, so there is a con- 
stant watchdog of the Treasury, as it were, to say nothing of the 
chairman, wanting to do as economical and efficient a job as possible. 
But the labor and management members of the pv it is to their 
personal interest to see that these funds are preserved as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Focarry. For the genefit of the record, I will ask that pages 
2 through 6, 10 through 18, and 24 through 26 be inserted in the record, 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to follow: ) 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp 


Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund), fiscal year 1952 


Apuropriation ito date oc g-4s a ei §4;j 5 808 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1952_-______-__--__-__-___- 3, 596, 951 
Expenditures to Jan. 31):d952__-_ ~~ 22 3, 073, 929 


Budget estimate next fiscal year____--__----___-___--____-_-__ 6,307, 000 
Request (H. Doc. 348) : For 3 months from Apr. 1, 1952 * 1, 853, 000 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation___ *1, 016 
Average number involved this estimate : * 370 
Actual employment Jan. 31, 1952 se 71,341 

1 Represents date present fot Ale ig agen are anticipated to be fully obligated. 

? Represents man-years, including man-years equivalent of overtime. 

°In addition to the 1,341 employees chargeable to this appropriation, the present emer- 


gency conditions require the expenditure of extensive overtime. In the month of January 
1952, the overtime worked was equivalent to 157 full-time employees. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
General 

These justifications cover a supplemental appropriation request of $1,853,000 
for “Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund)” for fiscal 
year 1952, of which $868,000 is required for the pay increases provided by Public 
Law 201 and $1,485,000 for the increase in workloads resulting from the enact- 
ment of Public Law 234, approved October 30, 1951, which made extensive 
changes in the railroad retirement system. This request of $1,853,000 will sup- 
plement the present appropriation of $4,845,808 to make a total of $6,698,808 to 
be available for fiscal year 1952 for the administrative expenses of the railroad 
retirement system. The supplemental appropriation is to be derived from the 
Railroad Retirement Account (trust fund), thus representing a transfer of funds 
from one trust account to another and not an appropriation out of the general 
fund, for the railroad retirement system is fully self-supporting. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was amended by Public Law 234, Eighty-second 
Congress, approved October 30, 1951, to liberalize greatly the retirement and 
survivor benefits for railroad employees and their families. The resulting in- 
crease in workloads of the Board, both in nonrecurring and in regular operations, 
were of tremendous proportions. 

Nonrecurring work 

Of the $1,485,000 included in the supplemental for workload increases, $924,000 
is to cover the nonrecurring work of “Reexamination of awarded claims.” Public 
Law 234 made it necessary to adjust to the new benefit rates approximately 
415,000 benefit payments in effect at the enactment date and to add to the rolls 
approximately 85,000 annuitant’s spouses made eligible for benefits by the 
amendments. Thus, a total of 500,000 cases required determination and adjust- 
ment of benefits as a result of this legislation. Actually, the number of adjust- 
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ments that will be required will be substantially greater than the 500,000 cases. 
because a large proportion of the cases require adjustment under more than one 
provision of law, with the adjustments under each provision usually being proc- 
essed separately. Completion of the project will involve handling over 1,000,000 
cases resulting in 782,000 adjustments summarized as follows: 
Estimated numbe) 
Type of adjustment of adjustments 
(a) Basie percentage increase 415, 000 
(b) Addition of spouses to rolls 85, OOO 
a eee nn mmianeapiniacharsomdeg oe 95, 000 
(dq) Minimum guaranty (provision that railroad retirement benefits 
sannot be less than benefits that would be payable under SSA 
if railroad service were creditable under that act) * 154, 000 
(e@) Meetristion.omeingt: Gua) Receipt Se celeron 32, 000 
SO ne en ETT LAL SES A 1, 000 


Total adjustments_______--__ - TS2, 000 


1 Estimated beneficiaries affected, 152,000. 


Increases in regular workloads 


The $561,000 provided in the estimates for increases in regular workloads of 
the Board as a result of Public Law 234 is to cover the following activities : 

1. An increase of $364,000 is required in the activity of processing initial 
claims to cover an increase in current claims receipts and to cover the increased 
time now required to develop a claim because of the additional complexities in- 
troduced into the adjudicative process by Public Law 234. 

2. An increase of $115,000 in the monthly recertification of awarded claims is 
requested to cover the increased workloads resulting principally from the ad 
dition of spouses to the beneficiary rolls and increased work of verifying the 
continuing eligibility of beneficiaries as a result of a number of new qualifying 
conditions affecting benefit status. 

3. The estimate includes an increase of $6,500 to cover the greater number of 
appeals anticipated to result from the enactment of Public Law 234. 

4. An increase of $57,000 is requested for actuarial services principally to cover 
the new studies prescribed by section 5 (k) of the act to determine the amount 
of the adjustment between the OAST trust fund and the railroad retirement 
account which will be required to place the former in the same position in which 
it would have been if service as an “employee” under the Railroad Retirement 
Act from January 1, 1937, were “employment” under the Social Security Act 
from that date. The importance of this study can best be realized from the fact 
that hundreds of millions of dollars will be involved in the computed adjustment. 

5. An increase of $18,000 in general administration is requested to cover an 
increase in staff and service offices required as a result.,of the increased number 
of individuals to be served. 

Uraency of request 


Because Public Law 234 involved the immediate welfare of railroad employees 
and their families, the Board has had to proceed with obvious urgency in the 
work of certifying both the increases in benefits and new benefits provided by 
Public Law 254, thus requiring an acceleration in the rate of expenditure to 
the extent that appropriations presently available are anticipated to be fully 
obligated by April 1, 1952. The Bureau of the Budget approved the apportion- 
ment of the present appropriation on a basis indicating a need for a supple- 
mental appropriation to complete fiscal year 1952 and on December 27, 1951. 
submitted reports of its determination to both the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House. 


Rate of expenditure for remainder of year 

Present operations of the Board indicate obligations as follows by quarters: 
First quarter actual____-~- ettal $1, 136, 577 
Second quarter actual_-_ bale 1, 789, 443 


Third quarter estimate__-__- ae nS 1, 859, 788 
Fourth quarter estimate___ : < 7 oe ea ee 


Total estimated requirements_____~- atl eo. a oOe 





M) 
M) 
MS 


M) 
M) 
KH) 


4) 
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The increase in the rate of obligation from the third to the fourth quarter 
results from the following: 

1. Usual seasonal increase in workloads as a result of year-end operations in 
connection with processing data to establish compensation records for railroad 
employees for calendar year 1951. 

=. Acceleration in actuarial work in connection with studies prescribed by the 
new section 5 (k) of the amended act. 

3. Accelerated operations to reduce pending workloads of current applications 
to normal levels. 

EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The provision in the language for the proposed supplemental for increasing the 
limitation on personnel services from the $3,799,724 contained in the Railroad 
Retirement Board Appropriation Act, 1952, to $5,459,090 is to authorize the Board 
to expend funds for personal services in fiscal year 1952 to the extent indicated 
in the justifications. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 234, EIGHTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS, APPROVED OCTOBER 30, 1951 


The amendments made to the Railroad Retirement Act by Public Law 234, 
Righty-second Congress. approved October 30, 1951, generally (a@) increase re- 
tirement annuities and pensions by 15 percent, survivor benefits by 3344 percent 
and insurance lump sums by 25 percent; (0) provide an annuity for a spouse of 
an employee equal to one-half of the employee’s annuity or pension up to $40 a 
month, when the employee and his spouse are both age 65 or when the spouse is 
a wife under age 65, if she has in her care the employee's child under the age of 
18; (c) provide credit for service after age 65; (d) eliminate or reduce credit 
for railroad service prior to 1937, if at the same time, there is entitlement to 
a benefit under the Social Security Act and (e) guarantee that the benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act will never be less than the amount which would 
be payable under the Social Security Act if the employee's railroad service had 
been creditable under that act. 

Lligibility for all benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act (but not the 
residual lump sum), is conditioned upon the employee’s having completed 10 
years of raiJroad service (including creditable service before 1937). Upon the 
retirement or death of an employee who has completed less than 10 years of 
service, benefits will be payable under the Social Security Act. For such cases, 
railroad service will be deemed “employment” under that act. The Board will 
continue to pay a residual lump sum in cases in which no further benelits are 
payable and the total of all or a portion of the benefits paid, depending on 
specific circumstances, is less than an amount equal to specified percentages of his 
compensation under the Railroad Retirement Act after December 381, 1936. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES BY ACTIVITIES 


An explanation of the additional amounts required for each activity as reflected 
in the schedule of obligations by activity is given below. Various tables reftlect- 
ing changes in workloads, productivity, and unit costs follow this text. 

1, Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings 

This activity covers the processing of registration forms for new railroad 
employees, the processing of employers’ reports of employees’ compensation and 
service, and the preparation of cumulative and annual records of such data for 
use in making claims payment determinations. Since the amentments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act did not affect this activity, nothing is provided there- 
fore in the supplemental appropriation request. 


2. Processing and payment of initial claims 


Individual claims for annuities, survivor benefits, and lump-sum payments 
are adjudicated and certified to the Treasury for initial payments. The activity 
of processing and payment of initial claims includes operations required for de- 
velopment, determination of benefit rights and certification for payment of 
claims, handling claims inquiries, ete. 
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By relating the primary workload of total claims receipts to man-year re 
quirements and total costs, the following operating results are indicated : 





Original 1952 | Revised 1952 Difference 


| 


Number of claims received.........__. eet we Ae at 101, 550 | 107, 000 
Total man-year requirements ___- 5 | 7 





Administrative costs: } 
Personal services : ; : : $2,734,308 | $3,058, 251 | +$323, 945 
te ss 417, 005 | 457, 375 +40, 370 





‘otal ewes + a mike ees 3, 151, 313 | 3, 515, 626 | +364, 313 
ibiete arteaoees i ’ 53. 5 | 143.2 —10.3 


Unit cost: } | 
Personal services we p 5. g .f $+1. 65 
Sc an sn'inn : | ; 2 +. 18 


WO socks “ 





The increase in claims receipts in fiscal year 1952, due to the enactment of 
Public Law 234, results principally from the addition of current applications 
from spouses of annuitants and pensioners plus an anticipated increase in the 
rate of retirement of railroad employees presently eligible for retirement but 
who have not yet applied for an annuity. As of the date of enactment of the 
amendments there were approximately 70,000 railroad workers over age 65 work- 
ing in the railroad industry. It is anticipated that the substantial increases in 
benefits, as well as the addition of benefits for spouses, will be incentives to en 
courage a greater proportion of qualified railroad employees to apply for retire- 
ment benefits. 

The decrease in productivity from 153.5 units per man-year initially antici- 
pated in 1952 to the revised estimate of 143.2 units under the amended act results 
from the additional complexities introduced into the adjudicative processes by 
Public Law 234. The more significant new provisions which have added to the 
time required to adjudicate a claim are as follows: 

(a) New minimum guarantee.—The amended act provides that annuity and 
survivor benefits, will never be less than the benefits that would have been 
awarded under the Social Security Act, if railroad service had been credited 
under that act. If the employee has a wife who is entitled to benefits, or a child 
who would be entitled to benefits under the Social Security Act, the guarantee 
applies to the total family benefits. 

This new provision increased the time required per claim disposition in several! 
ways: (1) The certification of compensation and service credits must now be 
made on the basis of quarters of coverage for specified periods of time, necessary 
in applying social security formulas, rather than on cumulative months of cover 
age, which would be sufficient if only the railroad retirement formulas were 
used; (2) where the employee has wage credits under the Social Security Act, 
those amounts must be consolidated with compensation credits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act before benefit computations can be made; (3) a greater 
number of computations are now required as a result of the application of 
formulas of both acts; and (4) additional training must be given employees on 
the provisions of both the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts. 

(b) Credit for service after age 65.—Under the amended act there is no longer 
a restriction against crediting service after age 65 toward retirement benefits. 

At present, the average age of an employee applying for an age annuity is 
68 years. This new provision will increase the average number of years of 
compensation and service data that must be developed and certified before the 
employee’s application is adjudicated. In this connection, a large proportion 
of cases require contacting the employer for “lag” compensation, which is thie 
creditable compensation for employment immediately preceding the date of re 
tirement, but which has not as yet been reported to the board by the employer 
and thus is not reflected in the employee’s compensation account. Railroad 
service after age 65 previously was not creditable and thus in most retirements 
after age 65, it was not necessary to develop “lag” data, which now will be 
required in a much greater proportion of cases. 

(c) Restriction against dual benefits —If a retired railroad employee is alse 
entitled to an old-age benefit under the social security system, and if he had 
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creditable railroad service before 1937, his railroad annuity is reduced by the 
amount of the social security benefit, but not below the amount that he would 
receive on the basis of his railroad service after 1936 alone. 

In cases affected by this provision, compensation and service data must be 
compiled and the annuity must be computed by including service before 1937 and 
then computed on service after 1936 alone to determine the amount attributable 
to “prior service.” The latter represents the maximum reduction that may be 
made in the railroad retirement annuity because of the dual entitlement to old- 
age insurance benefits. 

(d) Spouse’s benefit—The wife of an age annuitant may now receive a 
monthly annuity if she is at least 65 years of age or is caring for a child of the 
employee under age 18. Dependent husbands of retired employees also are 
eligible for benefits. ° 

In cases where both the employee and his wife are age 65 at the time of his 
retirement, applications from both husband and wife usually will be submitted 
simultaneously. In such instances even though two applications must be ad- 
judicated and certified, the case is counted as one claim in our workload data, 
which accounts for a further apparent decrease in productivity. 

(e) Other.—Various other factors interplay to bring about the lower net pro- 
ductivity under the amended act, some of which partially offset the average 
productivity decrease brought about by the above-described provisions. The 
more significant factors are as follows: 

(1) In the processing of applications from spouses attaining age 65 after 
the employee has retired, the time required per disposition of such cases will be 
less than an age or survivor annuity. 

(2) Also included in the workload, as indicated in table 4, are a proportion 
of applications from employees with less than 10 years of railroad service. 
Under the amended act, such individuals will have their railroad credits trans- 
ferred to the Social Security Administration. However, it is estimated that 
many such employees or their survivors will continue to apply to the Railroad 
Retirement Board for benefits. While such cases ultimately will be transferred 
to SSA, varying amounts of effort will be expended by the Board on such cases, 
prior to determination of nonentitlement to benefits under the Railroad Re- 


tirement Act, and in each instance the railroad service must be certified to 
SSA. 


3. Monthly recertification of awarded claims 


Once the individual claimant has been certified as entitled to monthly an- 
nuity payments, subsequent monthly recertification is required to assure con- 
tinuation of such payments. This activity covers operations involved in pre- 
paring, verifying, balancing and scheduling for payment the monthly rolls 
of retirement and survivors’ annuity payments, making changes in the rolls 
required by new awards, terminations by death or change in benefit status, 
changes in address, the policing of the benefit status of all annuitants, ete. 

By relating the primary workloads of the total number of benefit payments 


to IMan-year requirements and total costs, the following operating results are 
indicated : 





| Original 1952 | Revised 1952 Difference 






































Total number of monthly payments. -..................-...-. 5, 125, 000 5, 700, 000 | +-575, 000 
Total man-year requirements. ...............-.-.--...--.-..-- } = 101.8 | +20.7 
Administrative costs: . 
ile ea wrath animabinwacinenbacede se $313, 977 $385, 216 +$71, 239 
inte RRs he Salas Se snd th aiecta acti inied 361, 781 405, 532 +43, 751 
5 es ae Eins iibiclsn chivhtehinintyisers Sniid-nas'- ob abe penk- 675, 758 790, 7 +114, 990 
Units (in 1,000’s) per man-year_....................---........ 63. 2 | 56.0 —7.2 
Unit cost (per 1,000 units): 
Personal services... ............ MG SaibbA t nin «teat. anak $61. 27 $67. 58 +$6. 31 
He tie pA PR eR Pa aE NE pets 70. 59 71,15 +.56 
Ae Stee TOE OU Sia ee ek ae 131. 86 138.7 +6. 87 








The substantial increase in the workload of this activity results principally 
from the addition to the rolls of approximately 85,000 annuitants’ spouses eligible 
for monthly benefits at the enactment date of Public Law 234. 
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The increase in man-years under the amended act is greater proportionally 
than the increase in workload because policing costs will increase as a result of 
a number of new qualifying conditions governing the individual's entitlement to 
monthly benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act. The effect of two of the 
more significant new provisions on this activity are described below: 

(a) Restriction against dual benefits —Under the amended act, an age annui- 
tant can return to service with anyone other than a covered employer or the last 
employer immediately preceding his retirement without forfeiture of his monthly 
annuity. However, if an annuitant who had received credit for railroad service 
rendered prior to 1937, works for an employer covered by the Social Security Act, 
and becomes eligible for benefits under that act, his railroad annuity is subject 
to adjustment under the provisions of Public Law 234. 

(b) Rec&nputation of annuities.—(1) Forfeiture of annuities during periods 
of railroad employment remains the same. Previously, when the annuitant termi- 
nated his subsequent railroad employment his annuity was reinstated at the 
amount being paid prior to suspension. Now, the former restriction against the 
recomputation of annuities is removed and, subject to regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Board, the employee’s annuity must be readjudicated in order to 
take into account the additional creditable service. Initially, the employee will 
be reinstated at the old rate. When the additional service is verified and the 
new amount computed and certified, another change in the rolls will be made. 
(2) Recomputations of annuities will be made not only under railroad formula, 
but also, where applicable, to take into account both railroad and social-security 
employment after retirement in the case of a minimum annuity payable in 
accordance with the social-security formula. 

}. Reeramination of awarded claims 

A nonrecurring workload of great proportions resulted from the enactment 
of Public Law 234. The man-years and funds required to dispose completely this 
workload in 1952 are as follows: 


Original, 1952 


Total man-year requirements. 


Administrative costs: | 
Personal services... .....- BaF r sate ‘ sony§ $840, 374 +$840, 374 
Other SOs Ser iL AeA uke sindbis ae ka ntecaabaa tight caipeaadiaes 83, 693 +83, 698 


SE pce ke es SAR Se, ae RR eer, Bog Pode 924, 067 +924, 067 





Public Law 234 made it necessary to adjust to the new benefit rates approxi- 
mately 415,000 benefit payments in effect at the enactment date and to add to 
the rolls approximately 85,000 annuitants’ spouses made eligible for benefits 
by the amendments. Thus, a total of 500,000 cases required determination and 
adjustment of benefits as a result of the enactment of Public Law 234. How- 
ever, the number of actual adjustments that will be required will be substantially 
greater than the 500,000 cases, because a large proportion of cases require adjust- 
ment under more than one provision of law, with the adjustments under each 
provision usually being processed separately. 

The annuitants and pensioners are entitled to a basic 15-percent increase in 
benefits and survivors to a basic 8314-percent increase. In addition, if the 
annuitant or pensioner has a spouse age 65 or a wife with a child under 18 in 
her care, additional benefits are payable to the spouse at the rate of 50 percent 
of the annuitant’s benefit rate up to a maximum of $40. With respect to the 
above-described cases the basic percentage increases in benefits were effected 
by mechanical processes. With respect to the spouses’ benefits, involving a 
survey of 260,000 annuitant and pensioner cases, applications are required and 
the necessary supporting data developed before certification can be made. 

In addition to the above-described cases, adjustments are required in many 
thousands of cases under other provisions of the amended act, necessitating the 
reprocessing of the following cases on the basis of available and additional data: 
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Estimated Estimated 
Type of adjustment number of number of 
cases handled, adjustments 





(a) Credit for service after age 65._._......-..-.-----.---.------ 147, 000 95, 000 
(6) Minimum guarantee (provision that railroad retirement benefits cannot 
be less than family benefits that would be are under SSA if railroad 


service were creditable under that act) __- ia 154, 000 154, 000 
(c) Restriction against dual benefits a Tes AS 32, 000 32, 000 
(d) Other miscellaneous adjustments - -- - - - bikie 1,000 1. 000 
Total special adjustments_.........-..----------- seme 334, 000 282, 000 


5. Hearings and appeals 

Individuals whose claims for annuities or benefits are disallowed or who dis- 
pute the award have the right to appeal to the Board’s appeals council and subse- 
quently to the Board itself, prior to the judicial review afforded by section 11 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

3y relating the number of appeals to man-year requirements and total costs, 
the following operating results are indicated : 


O jvinal, 1952 Revised, 1952 Difference 
Number of appeals F Asch H 200 350 +150 
Total man-year require ments ’ et 6.5 8.0 415 
Administrative costs 
Personal services $38, 2909 $43, 919 +35, 620 
Other 3, 359 4, 259 +000 
Total . $1, 658 48,178 +6, 520 
Units per Man-year 18 43.8 +13.0 
Unii cost 
Personal services $191. 50 $125. 48 — $66. 02 
Other 16. 79 12. 17 —4.62 
Total “ 208. 29 137. 65 —70. 64 


As indicated above, the number of appeals is estimated to increase from the 
200 originally estimated for 1952 to 350 under the amended act. An even greater 
number of appeals is anticipated in 1953. Previous experience shows th.t when 
benefit provisions of the act are amended, a substantial increase in the number 
of appeals results. A total of 393 appeals were handled during fiscal vear 1947, 
which is the year in which other extensive amendments were enacted. 

Actuarial services 

Actuarial studies and estimates are needed to determine the adequacy of the 
tax rate to establish and maintain a sufficient reserve to meet all future payments 
and are required by sections 5 (k) and 15 (d) of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The man-years and costs of this activity are as follows: 


| Original 1952} Revised 1952 Difference 


Man-vear requirements 14.4 28.9 +14.) 
Administrative costs 
Personal services $74, 24¢ $122, 527 4248 IR] 
Uther 8, 271 17, 381 + 
Total 82. AIT 129. GOS +57. 391 


The increase in this activity is to provide for the inauguration and completion 
of approximately one-third of the new studies called for by section 5 (k) (2) of 
the amended act and to extend the scope of the fifth actuarial valuation, as of 
December 31, 1950, called for by section 15 (d), to take into consideration the 

95654—52 25 
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new provisions of the act. Section 5 (kK) (2) was enacted by Public Law 234 
and requires that studies be made to determine the adjustment that would be 
required between the OASI trust fund and the railroad retirement account to 
place the former in the same position in which it would have been if service 
as an “employee” under the Railroad Retirement Act from January 1, 1937, 
were “employment” under the Social Security Act from that date. The im- 
portance of this study can best be realized from the fact that hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars will be involved in the computed adjustment. 


7. General administration 
This activity includes the executive direction and general administration pro- 


vided by Board members and various staff and general service units. The es- 
timated man-years and costs for this activity are as as follows: 





Original 1952 Revised 1952| Difference 





Man-year requirements. 105. 3 108.8 





Administrative costs: 


Personal services 


pate it antl nsirah ineaisehsintedctainip usm enesestyibMasicn ywwaeetire-oineiinne 


$465, 959 
104, 326 


$477, 868 
110, 136 


+$11, 909 
+5, 810 





570, 285 


588, 004 


+17, 719 














The moderate increase provided for in 1952 to cover the costs of the amend- 
ments results from increases in staff and service activities, to cover the increased 
number of employees in program activities. The contemplated staffing for 
such activities will be within prescribed standards. 
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TABLE 4.—Analysis of claims receipts, fiscal year 1952 





Retirement Survivor Total 





Original | Revised Original | Revised Original | Revised 





| 
| | 
Applications to be filed 34, 000 | 13 | 246,900 | 80, &3, 900 
Less inactive applications. : —8, 000 ¥ 8, —8, 200 
Reclassified to active status____- cimigtabtateietie 2, , § : 19, 500 
Reopenings. -_. : 2, 7 A - ,800 | 13, 650 
Supplemental lump sums, no applic: ition filed __| | 7 f , 500 | 1, 500 
Residual payments, no application Ee | } 2 , 350 | 4, 400 
Spouses’ annuities____- Ae calie dctnel 5 jn stitinon 7, 500 
Less spouses filing concurrently with annuits ants | sekccuek ee | enwsceon| “=O 200 
Less than 10-vears-of-service cases and filed | } 
directly with SSA__._.......--- mpebianid ; . 6 Schematic 000 j.........| —2, 800 














Total receipts___- RE TEN 40, 900 200 | 60. 650 59, 800 | 101, 50 167. 000 


1 Includes 33, 000 cases of 10 or more years of service, 2,400 cases o1 less than 10 years of service filed with 
the Board but to be transferred to SSA, and 1,600 cases of less than 10 years of service filed directly with 
SSA. 

2 Includes 41,900 cases of 10 or more years of service, 4,100 cases of less than 10 years of service filed with 
the Board but to be transferred to SSA, and 900 cases of less than 10 years of service filed directly with SSA. 


Mr. Focarry. Are there any questions? 
Thanks very much, Mr. Kennedy. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


J. VAUGHAN GARY, Virginia, Chairman 
ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New GORDON CANFIELD, New Jersey 
Mexico EARL WILSON, Indiana 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, Louisiana BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, New Jersey 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Gary. The meeting will come to order. 

This meeting has been called to consider supplemental estimates 
contained in House Document 348 for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for both 1951 and 1952. 

Treasury Department estimates total $26,640,000, all applicable 
to fiscal year 1952 and involve four appropriations titles, adminis- 
tered by two bureaus and one office. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
WITNESSES 


MRS. GEORGIA NEESE CLARK, TREASURER 
FREDERICK L. CHURCH, DEPUTY TREASURER 
WALTER L. FUNK, BUDGET OFFICER 

W. L. JOHNSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
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The first is the Office of the Treasurer. The appropriation for 
1952 is $20,600,000, and the supplemental request is for an additional 
$625,000. 

We are pleased to have Mrs. Clark, the Treasurer, with us, and 
we will hear from her at this time. 

Mrs. Cuark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee; as I previously informed your committee m hearings on 
January 24, 1952, on our 1953 budget presentation, due to lack of 
sufficient operating funds and unanticipated increases in workload, 
it has not been possible to maintain the principal operations of the 
Treasurer’s Office on a current basis for the past several months, and 
our condition is becoming progressively worse day by day. 

The major responsibility of the Treasurer’s Office is to facilitate 
the millions of financial transactions involved in the day-to-day 
business life of the Federal Government and the Nation as a whole. 
Federal expenditures over the fiscal year 1951 totaled $44 billion, 
as compared with a figure estimated at $71 billion, or an increase of 
61 percent, for the fiscal year of 1952. The appropriation granted 
the Treasurer’s Office to service transactions involved in the increased 
expenditures in 1952 was $50,000 less than the actual cost of the 
operation of the Treasurer's Office in servicing the $44 billion expendi- 
ture in 1951. 

Every known method of retrenchment has been employed by the 
Treasurer's Office in its efforts to accomplish the greatest possible 
volume of services with the funds provided. Recruitment has been 
frozen since the very first day of July 1951. Normal attrition and 
weeding out of a few unsatisfactory workers has accounted for a 
reduction of more than 100 employees. 


The most practical approach to our problem was to postpone defi- 
nite reduction-in-force action until the very latest date possible, thus 
enabling us to maintain our operations on as nearly a current basis 
as oaprng for a longer period of time. Our program now calls for 


a definite reduction-in-force action to become operative on April 1 
and, unless and until additional funds are made available, to continue 
to the extent necessary to enable this office to keep within budgetary 
limitations, 

While the volume of services required of this office has continued to 
show an upward trend over the past year, we have been compelled, 
as stated before, to freeze recruitments and materially reduce em- 
ployees on the rolls with the result that already existing backlogs of 
work are ever mounting. 

Due to the nature of our work, we have been able thus far to confine 
our accumulation of backlogs to two areas: First, to certain phases of 
the operations relating to the processing of checks, deposits, and 
claims; and second, to the redemption and retirement of mutilated 
and unfit Federal Reserve currency. 

As of February 15, we had a carry-over in the stating phase of our 
check-payment operation of 14.4 million checks, whereas the normal 
carry-over should approximate 5 million. It is contemplated that this 
backlog will progressively increase at the rate of approximately 3 
million per month with the present personnel. Funds available for 
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1952 will completely process but 47.5 million paper checks, whereas the 
volume presently indicated will exceed 64 million. 

The carry-over on February 15 of the Federal Reserve half notes 
presented for redemption totaled 53 million pieces, while the normal 
carry-over should be 414 million pieces. This backlog is increasing 
at the rate of 15 million pieces per month. Funds presently available 
will cover the cost of redeeming approximately 390 million pieces of 
Federal Reserve currency, while it is ¢ urrently estimated that receipts 
will exceed 500 million pieces. Practically all funds requested herein 
for this activity, totaling $58,900, will be reimbursed by the Federal 
Reserve banks, and deposited to the general fund of the Treasury. 

It isa proven fact that the cost to the taxpayer of operating under 
conditions such as those existing in the above activities at the present 
time is far in excess of the cost of maintaining operations on a current 
basis. Moreover, the accumulation of large volumes of either paper 
checks or paper currency involves not only additional security — 
and serious space problems, but any delay im the check-stating oper 
tions will seriously retard the check-reconciliation operation sand 
formed by the ¢ Comptroller General. 

The amount of $625,000 requested herein includes $390,000 for pay 
increases offset by an estimated savings of $41,000 to result from 
the graduated-leave legislation (Public Law 233) ; $106,000 for in- 
creases in so-called fixed charges other than salaries, essential to the 
check-payment operation, including increased transportation rates 
and supply and maintenance costs, and $170,000 for employment over 
and above that provided in the 1952 appropriation. 

The amount requested herein does not represent the total amount 
necessary to enable attainment of a current status on our operations 
by June 30, 1952, but represents realistic requirements after giving 
consideration to employment and training problems which would 
prohibit this office from acquiring and training sufficient personnel, 
over a 5 months’ period, to process the increased workload and com- 
pletely eliminate existing backlogs. 

Should the entire amount requested herein be made available by 
April 1, we would be enabled to retain approximately 200 trained em- 
plovees, and recruit approximately 68 new employees for an average 
of 21% months. 

The entire amount of $50,000, requested under the title, “Contingent 
expenses, public moneys,” is required to meet postal-rate increases 
approved and effective subsequent to the presentation of our 1952 
budget estimates. 


REDUCTION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gary. Mrs. Clark, you said: 


Should the entire amount requested herein be made available by April 1, we 
would be enabled to retain approximately 200 trained employees, and recruit 
approximately 68 new employees for an average of 24% months. 

If the amount is not allowed, will you have to get rid of the 200 
employees ¢ 

Mrs. Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Why? 

Mrs. Crark. To come within our budget. 

Mr. Gary. What was the reduction in your budget request last 
year / 
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Mr. Funk. $500,000. 

Mr. Gary. And this reduction in force will be necessary because of 
that cut; is that right? 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. How many fewer employees do you have now than you 
did at the beginning of the year? 

Mr. Funx. We had 1,361 on June 30. We have, as of current date, 
1,245. 

Mr. Gary. And under your present budget you would have to dis- 
pose of the services of 200 more ¢ 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. What would be the total cut / 

Mr. Funk. That would bring us down to 1,045 at least. That would 
be the maximum we could have. 

Mr. Gary. That would be a loss of 316 employees altogether this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 


WORKLOAD INCREASE 


Mr. Gary. And to what extent has your workload increased / 

Mr. Funk. We have funds available to process approximately 47 
million paper checks. It is currently indicated we will have approxi- 
mately 64 million. On our mutilated currency, unfit currency, our 
funds available will enable us to process approximately 390 million. 
It is currently indicated we will have a load of 500 million. 


INCREASE IN CHECKS PROCESSED 


Mr. Gary. You stated, Mrs. Clark, that Federal expenditures over 
the fiscal year 1951 totaled $44 billion, as compared with an estimated 
$71 billion for fiscal 1952, an increase of 61 percent. 

And what percentage increase or what increase have you had in the 
actual number of checks? 

Mr. Funk. The total check load in 1951 was 268 million. It is now 
estimated we will have approximately 322 million this year. 

Mr. Gary. And what is your estimate for 1953? 

Mr. Funk. 330 million. 

Mr. Gary. If you get the $390,000 for pay increases, would that 
permit you to keep the 200 employees / 

Mr. Funk. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Gary. You would have to reduce your force 200 employees even 
though the full amount is allowed for pay increases? 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. What is the estimated amount to keep those 200 on the 
rolls? 

Mr. Funk. I don’t have that broken down, Mr. Chairman, but it is 
$170,000 to keep the 200 on the rolls and hire 68 additional for 214 
months. 

EFFECT OF BACKLOG 


Mr. Canrrevp, Mrs. Clark, you tell us that the major responsibility 
of your office is “to facilitate the millions of financial transactions 
involved in the day-to-day business life of the Federal Government 
in the Nation as a whole.” And you testify that on January 31 you 
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had a carry-over of 14 million paper checks in your stating operation 
as compared with a normal backlog of approximately 5 million. You 
further testify that this backlog has increased in excess of 2 million 
over the past month, and you seem to think that this will continue to 
increase at a greater rate over the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Now, when you have this tremendous carry-over, what are the effects 
on the operations of the various Government agencies involved? In 
other words, what are the important repercussions, what effects flow 
from your inability to process these checks ¢ 

Mrs. Ciark. Mr. Church, do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Cuurcn. One, it affects the reconciliation of the General Ac- 
counting Office; and, in the second place, it costs more because you 
pile up a lot of checks—you have people going through and answering 
inquiries, adjusting errors. It costs more to adjust errors that are 
made because of mislaying of checks or improper filing. ‘That was 
proved back during the World War when at one time we had over 
100 million checks. 

It is much better to keep the process current. The main thing is in 
what we have in the Treasurer’s office. It is just a plain service, and 
we have no control over it. So, that it puts the General Accounting 
Office in a bad position and puts the Treasurer's office in a bad posi- 
tion, because it increases the cost and delays the work from the General 
Accounting Office in reconciling. 


EFFECT ON AGENCIES 


Mr. Canrretp. How about the possible effects on the agencies them- 
selves, the Defense Establishment, for example? 

Mr. Cuurcu. Well, on the Defense Establishment they reconcile 
a good many of those accounts, and that would delay their reconcile- 
ment. The Defense Department, especially in war, has regulations 
that require a disbursing officer to take a statement that we render 
and determine what is outstanding, and find out errors, et cetera. And 
so that on the paper checks that would affect them too. 

Of course, where the War Department issues card checks, those are 
paid in the bank and they are reconciled and kept-current. The paper 
checks is the costliest, and that is where our cost comes. 

Mr. Canrie_p. Are you constantly receiving complaints from Gov- 
ernment agencies because of this situation ? 

Mr. Cuvurcnu. From the Defense Department with regard to their 
statements. And then it also adds another thing to it: One of our 
costly operations is stoppage of payment. It has been found, not only 
in the banks but in our own office, and we use these reconcilement 
statements that the Comptroller gets out to determine whether a check 
is paid when a payee makes a claim. And, while we don’t have any 
figures from the banks, the banks state that the use of this outstanding 
list reduced the cost in handling stoppage of payment to a considerable 
extent. 

So, it costs far more, both in our own office and in the General 
Accounting Office, because of that, and it also increases difficulty in 
the stoppage of payment cases. ; 

Mr. Canrietp. Would you say that the regular processes of Gov- 
ernment are impeded through— 

Mr. Cuvrcn. I do in the extent I have stated, definitely. 
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INCREASE IN FEDERAL RESERVE HALF NOTES 


Mr. Canrie_p. Now on January 31 you tell us your carryovel in 
Federal Reserve half notes presented for redemption totaled 53 mil- 
lion pieces, while the a, carry-over should be 414 million. This 
figure, you go on to say, has increased over 15 million notes over the 
month of January and will continue to increase proportionately. 

Will you develop that picture for us, indicating who was hurt and 
what effects flow from your inability to handle this operation 
properly ? 

Mr. Cuurcn. The greatest difficulty in that case is to report to 
the Federal Reserve Board the amount. of redemptions day by day 
of their Federal Reserve notes because they can tell what is outstand- 
ing. I don’t believe that it affects the banks themselves, because as 
Federal Reserve notes are taken out of circulation it is an advantage 
for them automatically to do it, but it does so pile up so that we have 
to do it at some time or other, and it may make it possible in those 
cases to increase our security risks on our piling up the notes rather 
than redeeming them and getting rid of them. 

Mr. Canrietp. Does that failure have any effect on the daily 
statement ? 

Mr. Cuurcn. No; because the Federal Reserve banks, as they redeem 
the Fed notes, charge our accounts and our daily statement is made 
on the reports from the bank rather than from our current redemption 
where the redemption is reported from day to day. But the two rec- 
ords would not be in agreement until we finally caught up in the 
normal course of events. 

Mr. CanFietp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


' FIXED CHARGES 


Mr. Passman. “Fixed charges other than salaries, $106,000”; what 
does that represent ? 

Mr. Funx. Added needs for objects other than salaries, totaling 
$106,000. Thirteen thousand dollars represents increased require- 
ments resulting from increased postal rates. ‘The postal rates went up 
October 1 approximately 25 percent. We ship all of the card checks 
in the Federal Reserve banks to Washington. We defray that 
expense. 

Mr. PassMan. That is $13,000? 

Mr. Funk. Yes. Nineteen thousand dollars is requested under 
“Rents and utilities.” That is the rental of IBM equipment in the 
banks for processing the additional card checks. 

Mr. PassMAN. How long has that been in use? 

Mr. Funk. We have used that since 1943. 

Mr. PassMAN. Has there been any increase in rentals? 

Mr. Funk. Yes; a slight increase, but we will have to put additional 
equipment in to handle the additional workload. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is additional for printing and repro- 
duction, printing of reporting forms; we furnish all disbursing offices 
and banks. Of course, printing costs have gone up, but our require- 
ments due to the increased workload have also gone up. 

That is also true of that increase of $34,000 under “Supplies and 
equipment,” on classification 08; that is blank forms and stating paper, 
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the major portion of which we furnish the banks for their payment 
opegation of the card checks. Twelve thousand dollars is for equip- 
ment. We will need new equipment to put additional employees on 
the rolls. 

Mr. PassMAN. In addition to the IBM equipment you just covered / 

Mr. Funx. That is right. That IBM is all rental. “Now, this is 
the purchase of equipment for use in our Washington office, and for 
replacement. 

Mr. PassmAn. Typewriters, adding machines, and so forth ? 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Now, the $3,000 taxes and assessments represent the FICA tax where 
we pay 114 percent of the employee’s salary. The new employees will 
all be subject to that tax. That totals the $106,000. 

Mr. Passman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Johnson a question 
at this point? 


AFFECT ON APPROPRIATION BASE 


Mr. Johnson, if this new request, this deficiency request, was allowed 
in toto, would the appropriation base for 1953 as presented in the 
regular request be affected in any way ? 

Mr. Jounson. The appr opriation estimate for 1953 carries an in- 
crease in anticipation of the increase in workload justified for 1953. 
However, should the supplemental be approved in full, the supple- 
mental for 1952 and the estimate for 1953 do not contain sufficient 
funds to eliminate the backlog completely. That is something that 
will have to be taken care of over a period of time. 


EMPLOYMENT AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Gary. If this is allowed in full, how many employees will you 
have at the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Funk. It all depends, Mr. Chairman, on the rate at which we 
are able to put them on the roll. But, if we are able to put the 68 on 
the roll immediately on April 1, and if we had 1,245 at that time, we 
would have slightly over the 1,300. But if we had to stagger our 
recruitment to average 68 employees for 214 months, say we did not 
get any of them until June, we would have to put on 21% times 68. 

Mr. Gary. How many do you contemplate having on the roll at the 
end of the year? 

Mr. Funk. Well, we have ever v reason to believe that if the funds 
are made available on the Ist of April we will be able to recruit imme- 
diately up to the extent of these funds. 

Mr. Gary. And you would have 1,300 and how many ? 

Mr. Funk. I would say 1,312 or 1.515. 

Mr. Gary. How many employees will your request for 1953 pro- 
vide? 

Mr. Funk. One thousand, five hundred and eleven. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Gary. So, you are asking for 1953 an increase of approximately 
200 over and above the number that you would have if these requests 
were granted ? 

Mr. Funk. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gary. You say in the justifications that the estimate contem- 
plates eh eens 265 additional employees on the roll. 

Mr. Funk. That includes the 200 we would be able to retain. 

Mr. Gary. They would not be additional. 

Mr. Funk. No, but they are additional over and above those avail- 
able from our present funds. 

Mr. Gary. But they would not be riew employees. You would be 
retaining 200, 

Mr. Funk. Trained employees; that is right. 

Mr. Gary. And appointing 68 additional. 

Mr. Funk. Sixty-eight additional; that is right. 

Mr. Gary. That 170 also covers the 68 additional employees / 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. You are asking for $625,000 now. 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. $349,000 is for pay increase. 

Mr. Funk. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. $170,000 for additional employees ? 

Mr. Funk. Over and above what present funds will give us. 

Mr. Gary. That means 68 additional ? 

Mr. Funk. For 214 months. 

Mr. Gary. Now, what are the other items ? 


OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Funk. The $106,000 is entirely expenses other than salaries. 
Mr. Gary. Itemize them, will you 
Mr. Funk. Transportation of things, $13,000; rents and utilities 


services, $19,000; printing and reproduction, $25,000; supplies and 
materials, $34,000; equipment, $12,000; taxes and assessments, $3,000. 
Mr. Gary. At this point we will insert in the record the table ap- 
pearing on page 2 of the justification. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


. Present appropriation or estimate S20, GOO, 000 
2. Additional amounts available. ~~ ~~ ~~ ~__ . ST. 430 


Total amount available , 20, GST. 430 


. Apportionments : 
First quarter 5. 325. 000 
Second quarter : >. 400, 000 
Third quarter ; ’ ; aa, a 5,179. 500 
Fourth quarter ; . 4, 782, 930 

Dudgetary reserves 

Total apportionments and reserves 20. GST. 450) 


3. Obligations : 
First quarter (actual) ee 5, 245, 990 
Second quarter (actual) 412. 056 
Third quarter (estimated) cca? », 203, 128 
Fourth quarter (estimated) rates AMT AN Ss 9,361, 276 
Total actual and estimated obligations____ ; 21,512, 430 
. Less total amount available ____- a Lar 20, GST. 480 


. Estimated supplemental required : 
Operating expenses bad z S276, 000 
Pay increase ar ie 2 349, O00 


625, OOO 





13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 


$1, 690, 472 
December 1, 713, 102 


ITN ss as esi Sop omens ni beciparss enced hin ace bois de pig oe Sade ae it 1, 871, 856 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Will you give us the obligations as of December 31 and 
for the month of January? ? 

Mr. Funk. Yes, sir. ‘T will have to furnish you a sheet for Decem- 
ber 31. Ihave the total available, and obligations through January, 
and unobligated balance February 1, and the « obligations for the month 
of January. 

Mr. Gary. That is sufficient. Insert that in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Obligation statement—Status of appropriations, Jan. 31, 1952 





H | 
Total avail- (Obligations ae. | Obligations, 
aes through | gatec - | month of 
Appropriation Ee oon | Jan. 31, | ance, Feb. | January 
1, 1952 1952 








Salaries and expenses, Office of Treasurer: 
Funds provided to reimburse the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for paper currency - | $15, 834, 134 $9, 303, 775 | $6,530,359 | $1,421, 204 
Funds provided for salaries and other operational | 
RES het ERE Ae ee ae 4, 853, 296 | 3, 226,107 | 1,627, 189 450, 562 





Total ‘Gienntneguahannn 20, 687, 430 | 12, 529, 882 8, 157, 548 1, 871, 855, 
Contingent expenses, “public moneys. infancy chal 500, 000 299, 047 200, 953 48, 021 











CONTINGENT EXPENSES, PUBLIC MONEYS 


Mr. Gary. We will now consider the contingent expenses, public 
moneys. The appropriation for 1952 was § $500, 000, and the supple- 
mental estimate 1s $50,000. 

At this point we will insert page 9 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


$500, 000 


500, 0O0 


. Apportionments: 
First quarter 140, 000 
Second quarter 125, 000 
Third quarter__- 117, 500 
Fourth quarter 117, 5 
Budgetary reserves 


Total apportionments and reserves 


. Obligations: 
First quarter (actual) 
Second quarter 


s Total actual and estimated obligations 550, OOO 
. Less total amount available______- . * 500, OOO 


. Estimated supplemental required 50, 000 





13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
October $44, 594 
November 30, 894 


INCREASED SHIPPING RATES 


Mr. Gary. Can you tell us the need for this additional $50,000 ? 

Mr. Funk. In the $500,000 which you appropriated to us under this 
title in 1952, you allowed $440,000 for parcel-post shipments and $30,- 
000 for railway express shipments. Effective October 1, 1951, the 
Post Office Department increased parcel-post rates to the extent of 
25 percent. 

In Public Law 199 approved October 24, it limits the weight of 
fourth-class parcel-post. mail to 40 pounds in the first and second 
zones and 20 pounds in the third to eighth zones, effective January 1, 
1952. While Public Law 233, approved October 30, increased the 
registree fee from 25 to 30 cents per package effective January 1. 

As a result of these laws our postage requirements will increase an 
estimated 8 percent additional. The Railway Express Agency in- 
creased express rates an average of 12 percent December 15, 1951. 
The amount requested is to cover these increased rates in the cost of 
the shipments. 

Mr. Gary. This is an item over which you have no control whatever, 
you have to transport the money and you have to pay whatever the 
carrier charges. 

Mr. Funk. No control whatever. 

Mr. Gary. Postal rates were increased after the estimates were made 
last year ? 

Mr. Funk. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. You refer on page 11 to a currency decentralization 
program. Can you tell us something about that program ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Canrievp. Mr, Chairman, I am glad to see there are a few 
people in Government that are realistic about this problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


by 
PAPER CURRENCY RESERVE 


Mr. Gary. How large is your reserve currency at the present time ? 

Mr. Cuurcn. There are about 300,000,000 pieces at the present time. 
It fluctuates. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Will you please insert in the record at this point the 
present reserve, and a comparative statement of the reserve for each 
of the past 5 years. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


nited § -§ pap ‘rency reserve as o ne 30, 1943-55 
United States paper currency re ve as of Ju 30, 1943-53 


[In thousands of notes] 


Fiscal year: Reserve | Fiscal year—Continued Reserve 
> ea ; 348 | j2 4s BAT, OGM 
1944_._____ : 59, 468 | a so ee a Ree 

1945__ 8, 348 | 1951__-- _ 262,128 

1946 204, 3°8 1952 (estimated) ___.__-__ 815,168 

| ean cae RE _ 189, 276 19538 (estimated) ___-__- 315, 168 

177,444! Reserve as of Jan. 31, 1952, 301,308. 
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Bureau or THE MINT 
WITNESSES 


LELAND HOWARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 
TIMOTHY E. RUSSELL, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT OF THE MINT 
FREDERICK W. TATE, ASSISTANT CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. Next we will consider the request of the Bureau of the 
Mint. The appropriation for 1952 was $4,600,000, The supplemental 
estimate is $465,000. 

In this connection we will insert the table appearing on page 37-B 
of the justifications, and the paragraph appearing at the top of page 
38 entitled “Purpose and Need for Supplemental Funds.” 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


1. Present appropriation or estimate ; ase ameten weg 
2. Additional amounts available- 4 Ld eae 200, 000 


Total amount available Pi ik www. )=6— 4, SOO, 000 


4. Apportionments: 
First quarter_- ; pees. : _. 1,387, 000 
Second quarter__- ree rele pw 1, 252, 000 
Third quarter_- eee Porras n ____. 1,175,000 
Fourth quarter : seats 1, 036, 000 
Budgetary reserves t : re ) Dineen So aed 


Total apportionments and reserves____~- 


_ 24, 800, 000 


3. Obligations: ! 
First quarter (actual) _-.--__~- eke ED, 4 : am ip Se 
Second quarter (actual) ----_--~_~ ; ts i. - 1, 337,810 
Third quarter (estimated) ____ i x 3 5 1, 265, O18 
Fourth quarter (estimated) ---__---~ eer 
: Total actual and estimated obligations——- : D, 265, 000 
. Less total amount available , _ . SOO, O00 


9. Estimated supplemental required : 
Operating eXpenses. = " ‘i EB 

Pay increases (Public Law 201) ; : 165, 

465, 


13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
November 1951 . : ; a : 136, 
December 1951__. , ‘ “ 411, 
January 1952_- = ; i $24, 2 


1 Does not include apportionment to pay increases amounting to $130,000. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation of $465,000 is requested for production of 
approximately 240 million additional coins during the last half of the current 
fiscal year, and to pay the cost of salary and wage increases granted to employees 
of the Mint Service by Public Law 201 and the Treasury Department Wage 
Board. Of the amount requested, $250,000 is for increased coinage production : 
$130,000 is for pay increases granted classified per annum employees. pursuant 
to Public Law 201, and the balance of $85,000 is for wage increases granted to 
per hour employees by the Treasury Wage Board in order to adjust their wages 
to the prevailing rates in the areas where they are employed. 
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WORKLOAD, SALARY AND PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Gary. We will also insert the workload tables appearing on 
page 39 of the justifications and the salary and pay increase tables 
appearing on pages 43 and 44. 

(The matter s referred to follow :) 


Actual coinage operations first half fiscal year 1952 
Pieces 
Opening inventory of coins July 1, 1951___- 51,315, 8&2 
Manufactured during the period July through December 1951_- 920, 596, 411 


Total available during first half of ¢ urrent year 971, 912, 293 
Delivered to banks during the first half of the cuyrent fiscal year 1937461656 


Balance Dee. 31, 1951 ae 7 ; : 34. 450, 6837 


Estimated coinage operations last half fiscal year 1952 
Pieces 

Inventory of coins Dec. 31, 1951__- J 34, 450, 637 
Estimated coin production with avail: ible funds, but assuming sup- 

4 gS il appropriation is granted for salary and wage increases 

(Jan. 1—June 30, 1952) * 
Estimated coin production with supple ment: ul funds: requested in this 

estimate ($250,000) —__ sisted 7 ae xt AE EOS _. 240, 000, 000 


GSO, OOO, OOO 


Total available (Jan. 1-June 30, 1952) . nee a v4. 45 4), \. 637 


SALARY INCREASES FOR CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 


The cost of increases for classified employees based on the provisions of 
Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, will amount to $160,000 for this fiscal 
year. These increases were effective July 8, 1951. The amount requested pro- 
Mo for payment of the salary increases from the effective date through June 

), 1952, less $30,000 to be absorbed as a result of decreased annual-leave allow- 
ances. The following is a calculation of the cost of these salary increases : 


Cost of salary increases for classified employees fiscal year 1952 (Public Law 201 
82d Cong: effective July 8, 1951) 








! 
Average 
Em- deily in 
Location ployees crease 
affected | per em- 
ployee 


s : 
Daily | Number 
cost for ea 
of days 
allem- |, ha hale 
ployees yet 


Washington 

Philadeiphia 

Denver 

San Francisco 

New York 

Seattle ; 

Fort Knox 3 26 ‘ 25 11, 000 
Total cost of increase fiscal vear 1952 160, 000 

Less amount to be absorbed by leave reduction 36, 000 


Supplemental appropriation 130, 000 


PAY INCREASES FOR UNCLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 


The cost of the Wage Board increases for unclassified employees on the basis 
of detailed surveys completed in each of the regions in which mint institutions 
are located will amount to $125,000 for this fiscal year. These wage increases 
are effective at different dates in various mint institutions, ranging from August 
7, 1951, at Denver to December 21, 1951, at New York. The average hourly 
increase amounts to 20 cents at Denver, 14 cents at San Francisco, 18 cents at 
Seattle, 9 cents at New York, and 8 cents at Philadelphia. The amount requested 
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$85,000, provides for payment of the wage increases from the effective dates 
through June 30, 1952, less that amount which has been absorbed by the regular 
appropriation by payment of half of the Denver increase since its effective date. 
Funds are not available for payment of the balance of the wage increases, amount- 


ing to $85,000. The following is a calculation of the additional cost of Wage 
Board increases : 


Cost of Wage Board increases for per-hour employees, fiscal year 1952 

Mant GE eo eee as Pe RE ee me sae Bs. — 
he Daily | Daily |, 

Em- |; ¥ 7. | Number | 1952 cost 

ofantiva | : | increase | cost for — : 

| Effective date Lene | perem- | all em- as a = the 

| affected | ‘ployee | ployees pai ncrease 


Denver sao Snciibe nadh tite keek . 7,1951 196 | 6 $313. 60 235 $73, 698 

San Francisco 3 es | Dee. 11, 1951 | 103 115. 36 145 

Seattle ; ee | 26,1951 | 2 

New York. a . 21,1951 | 

Philadelphia 

Overtime operations Aug. 7 to Dec, | 
31, 1951 } Mp 


2 . 2.88 177 
68 | é 96 137 | 
. 18, 1951 236 | . 64 | 140 


Total cost of increase in fiscal 
year 1952 
Less amount absorbed by regular | 
appropriation apis. 


Cost of increase in fisea! year | 
1952 to be paid from supple- | 
mental appropriation - - | 





COMPARISON OF ACTUAL DELIVERIES OF COINS 


Mr. Gary. On page 41 there appears a table, Comparison of actual 
deliveries of coins during the period 1941 to 1951. That table appears 
in the printed hearings for the regular 1953 appropriation, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. I think it does. I am pretty sure it does. If not, 
we will insert it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Russet. It is in there, Mr. Chairman, on page 382. 

Mr. Gary. And does it have the first 6 months of this year ¢ 

Mr. Russetu. No; it has the estimated deliveries on the top line 
for 1952 and 1953, instead of the first 6 months as shown in this tabu- 
lation here. 

Mr. Gary. Will you state for the record what are the actual de- 
liveries of coins during the first 6 months of 1952? 

Mr. Howarp. 937,461,656 pieces. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Gary. Will you tell us the need for this $465,000 which you are 
requesting as a supplemental appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. First I want to say, Mr. Congressman, that the Di- 
rector intended to be here this morning but she thinks she is getting 
this bug that is going around. She had the sniffles and she called up 
and said she thought maybe she had better not come down, that she 
would be doing more sniffling than talking. 

Mr. Gary. Please tell her the committee is very sorry she couldn't 
appear, and we certainly hope she is not going to have any serious 
illness. This epidemic that is going around is affecting a great many 
people, and the best thing to do when it strikes you is to take care 
of yourself. I think she is acting very wisely to stay at home. 
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PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Howarp. We are asking $465,000 as a supplemental to the funds 
that we already have for this year, and it is divided into three parts. 
One hundred and thirty thousand dollars is for per annum increases. 
They actually amount to—— 

Mr. Gary. What is that now? 

Mr. Howarp. $130,000. They amount to $160,000 but we are ab- 
sorbing $30,000 of it due to the fact that the leave has been reduced, 
so the net amount requested is $130,000. That request comes about 
through Public Law 201, which was the law authorizing the per 
annum pay increases. 

PER DIEM INCREASES 


The next. item is $85,000 for per diem increases, and although that 
is not directly authorized by Congress, it is indirectly authorized in 
that Congress authorizes wage boards to review the rates of com- 
parable pay for different positions and different institutions in the 
localities in which they are located. That total for the year amounted 
to $125,000. 

Because of the necessity for granting an increase in Denver early 
in the year—they were terrifically out of line with the rates of pay in 
that locality—we put the first part of the increase into effect out there 
and we will ahaa $40,000 due to those having been put into effect. 

We are asking $85,000 to permit us to put new rates of pay in the 
other institutions, and there is some more in Denver that we did not 
cover in the first increase. You will note that these payments will 
be retroactive. In other words, if you do not grant us the money, 
this $85,000, these payments will not be made because we do not have 
enough money to absorb the $85,000 remaining on these pay increases. 

So in effect the per diem increases would fall in the same categories 
as the per annum increases, even though there is not exactly the same 
direct authorization by Congress. 


ADDITIONAL COVERAGE 


The third item is $250,000 for additional coinage. We have given 
the best picture we can piecewise, inasmuch as we intend to make 
240,000,000 pieces with that $250,000. In other words, all of it is 
requested on the basis of producing 1-cent pieces. 

Now, it may be that we will not produce 1-cent pieces. We may 
have to go into some of the more expensive denominations; and if we 
do, we will not produce quite so many pieces. We have, however, 
based it entirely on producing 1-cent pieces. 

That is the extent of the request. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA MINT 


Mr. Gary. Our committee visited the mint in Philadelphia several 
weeks ago. We were discussing certain improvements that might be 
made to improve the efficiency and reduce the cost of manufacturing 
the coins in Philadelphia. 

We were told that plans had been drawn up for certain changes that 
would cost relatively little money and would save a great deal. What 
is the status of those plans at the present time, Mr. Howard ¢ 





Mr. Howarp. They have been nearly completed. They were held 
up while checking on some of the electrical work, that is, trving to 
improve the melting cycle in the furnaces. They have now come down 
to our office and we are going over them checking the costs and the 
savings and expense involved. 

We have not completed our check on them: but I will say this 
much, that from a preliminary check it looks as though we can, with- 
out making alterations to the building—that is what we are trying to 
get around—adopt a modified Denver plan which will increase effi- 
ciency quite a bit without to large an outlay. In other words, some- 
thing that can be amortized in a relatively few years. 

When we have those completed, I do not know what our next step 
will be. We had originally eight companies in there making surveys, 
but we have simmered it down to one company. We do not know 
whether or not we should try to get them to put something in writing. 
We cannot enter into a contract with them, but we can let them set 
up proposals which they say are acceptable to them before we ask 
for the money. 

That is what we generally do. In other words, they agree that for 
certain expenditures they will do certain things to the equipment, and 
that it will operate with a certain amount of manpower when they get 
through. Whether or not we will go through that procedure or just 
take it on their word at this stage, I do not know. Of course, before 
we draw a contract, we will have to have specifications along those lines. 
Then our next move would be to ask you people for money to enable 
us to buy that equipment. 


NEW MINT NOT ADVISABLE 


Mr. Gary. I think that ought to be done. Tam convinced that this 
is not the time to build a new mint, and I think it will be sometime 
before it will be advisable to build a new mint in view of the tremendous 
expenditures that we are facing for national defense / 

For that reason, any moderate changes that you can make which 
will improve efficiency in my judgment should be made. When your 
plans are perfected, if you will present your request to this c ommittee, 
you will receive a very sympathetic hearing because we are anxious to 
increase the efficiency of the present mint at Philadelphia. 

The Denver Mint is noticeably more efficient than the Philadelphia 
Mint. We visited both. There is a striking contrast between the 
iwo operations. Denver is a very modern, up-to-date operation; while 
Philadelphia is rather antiquated. 

Particularly is that noticeable in the size and the mannerof handling 
the ingots. In the Denver piant, they handle much larger ingots 
and handle them almost entirely by machinery; whereas in the P hila- 
delphia plant you have a smaller ingot which is being handled and 
rehandled over and over by hand, which is necessarily less efficient. 

Mr. Howarp. It compares as between an ingot that weighs a little 
more than 400 pounds and one that weighs around 30 pounds. 

Mr. Gary. It is very noticeable. 


EQUIPMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Howarp. There is one thing I point out in connection with this 
equipment in Philadelphia. I do not think it is going to be a draw- 
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back, but we are getting on the cent side awfully heavy. In other 
words, we are building | our equipment—and this will definitely be 
along that line—to handle cents. At the present time we are produc- 
ing cents at about 75 percent of our total production. In the pasi 
it has not run nearly that high. 

Whether the cent is here to stay with us in that proportion, I do 
not know. But we want to check that phase of it. We do not want 
to go all out on cent production; and then if we have a slight change 
to silver we would have production problems. I am of the opinion, 
personally, that the cent is here to stay, with the present method of 
taxation and so forth. 

Mr. Gary. This committee is not advocating any particular change. 
But what we are saying to you is that we think you should do what you 

can to modernize the Philadelphia plant without too large an ex- 
penditure of funds, because it does not look as if you are going to get 
anew plant anytime in the near future. 


LOADING PLATFORMS, DENVER MINT 


We discussed the proposed changes at Denver in the loading plat- 
forms. ‘That is going to be a very great improvement. The ee 
there is bad at the present time. You can only handle one truck 
a time, and the trucks have to back down a long ramp to the tending 
platform. If you have three or four trucks to unload, as you did in 
Philadelphia when we were there, bringing in a shipment of gold from 
Canada—— 

Mr. Howarp. That must be New York. 

Mr. Gary. New York; I beg your pardon, it was in New York. 
They were bringing in gold from Canada and they were able to bring 
in all five trucks at one time. If you had more than one truck in 
Denver loaded with gold, only one at a time could be backed up to the 
loading platform and the others would have to await their turn in 
the street. 

Mr. Howarp. When we were having heavy copper shipments into 
the mint and heavy coin shipments out at Denver, the trucks were 
parked all along the street and had to wait practically half a day to 
get in. We were very fortunate in getting that piece of property and 
glad we did get it. I think we just acquired it about a week or 10 days 
before you were out there. We had to go through certain procedures 
to get that. 

Mr. Gary. They showed us the property and the plans which will 
greatly improve the situation. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Will vou give us your obligations as of December 31 and then for 
the month of January 

Mr. Howarp. I have them through January. I do not have them 
through December and then January. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have the January separately on that list ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tare. I have them through December. They were $2,498,- 
981.89. Then for the month of January 

Mr. Howarp. I can give you for January. if you want. It is 
$424.240.58 
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Mr. Canrrevp. Dr. Howard, is it my understanding that the funds 
you are asking for new coins is to be devoted largely to the produc. 
tion of 1-cent pieces? 

Mr. Howarp. All of it; yes, sir. 


RATIONING OF COINS 


Mr. Canrieip. You state, in your justifications, that the Federal 
Reserve banks and branches, to which coins are originally shipped 
by the mints for disbursement to the public, have had to ration coins 
since the beginning of the current fiscal year due to the inadequate 


supply. 

— further state that rationing has been necessary even though 
country-wide appeals have been made to the public to return unneeded 
coins to the channels of trade; that numerous complaints have been 
received from banks and other business people who are suffering in- 
convenience from the coin shortage. 

You conclude that this unsatisfactory condition can be remedied 
only by the manufacture of coins in sufficient quanities to meet the 
extremely high demand which now exists. 

From previous testimony before this committee, by yourself and 
Governor Ross, we have been led to believe that the chief offenders 
in this withholding of coins have been the children of America; and 
references have been repeatedly made to coins being cached in piggy 
banks. 

Now, to the surprise of this subcommittee, when we visited the mint 
at Philadelphia, we were told by the superintendent of that institu- 
tion that 30 percent of the coins being returned by Federal Reserve 
banks are good coins; very good, in fact. We asked the question: 
“You mean the 1-cent pieces?” The superintendent said, “Absolutely.” 

If that is true, it seems to me that the chief offenders, instead of the 
children of America, are probably the banks themselves; and they 
are in no little way responsible for the shortage that you are now 
experiencing. What would be your comment on that situation / 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Canfield, over the past several years there have 
been shipments of coins come in with some good coins in them. My) 
offhand opinion—and certainly it has not been called to our atten- 
tion—is that it is nothing like 30 percent. 

I was always under the impression that if any coins came in in a 
shipment of uncurrent or unfit coins—we will call them unfit coins, 
unfit for circulation—that were good coins, it appeared that the bank. 
in order to fill out a bag—in other words, they were making up a 
shipment and were short a few dollars in a bag; they would some- 
times pick out some fairly good coins and include those in the ship- 
ment. 

We have called it to the attention of the Office of the Treasurer. 
and the Treasurer in turn has called it to the attention of the banks. 
We have specifically spelled out the bank so the Treasurer could cal! 
it to their attention and ask them not to do it. 

I was under the impression that it was a very, very small percentage 
of good coins. 

Mr. Canrietp. The question was repeated to the superintendent at 
Philadelphia, and he was very emphatic that at least 30 percent of 
the coins returned were usable and in very good condition. 
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Mr. Howarp. I will say this much: If that is true, it is a very 
deplorable thing and it should have been called to our attention that 
it was happening to that extent. It has been called to our attention. 
We have had the problem several times from all of the mints. But 
the impression was that it was very small. We did not even want 
them back even in small quantities. 

I might say that Mr. Russell has worked on that several times. 

Mr. ean: Yes, sir. That is an interesting figure that Mr. 
Dressell gave you, Mr. Canfield. I do not know how he arrived at 
the figure of 30 percent, but it sounds awfully high to me. 

Mr. Canrrecp. How high would you place it from your own obser- 
vation ¢ 

GOOD COINS TO BE RETURNED 


Mr. Russetx. I would say it sums up to the fact that there would 
be an occasional bag of coins where some cashier or coin-handling 
person in a Federal Reserve bank filled the bag out wrongfully, and 
we would understand that. But I would not think it would be more 
than a few coins in each bag. That would be my opinion. 

I wanted to tell you that the mints have now been told that if they 
do receive good coins, they are to send them back to the Federal 
Reserve bank, and that is a standing instruction right now with them. 

Mr. Canrretp. When was that instruction issued ¢ 

Mr. Russeti. About last month. They have been under that 
instruction previously, however: and there have been many cases 
where we have found good coins in the bags in small quantities. That 
has been taken up with the Treasurer of the United States and cor- 
respondence has passed between the Treasurer and the Federal Re- 
serve banks on the subject. 

Mr. Canrtevtp. As Dr. Howard has stated, it is a deplorable situa- 
tion, if any fair percentage of usable coins is being returned by the 
banks in this way. Still, you take issue with the superintendent of 
the mint on 30 percent. 

I want again to ask you a question: What percent of good usable 
coins do you think is being returned 4 

Mr. Russevt. I would say, from what I know about it, Mr. Can- 
field, that it would be less than one-half of 1 percent. I do not really 
think it would be much more than that, or that much. 

Mr. Howarp. It has just come to us that it is a phase of filling in a 


Mr. Canrretp. Are you in a position to see these as the men in the 
field are, Mr. Russell? Or do you have to rely on reports from the 
field ? 

Mr. Russetu. When I give you that figure, Mr. Canfield, of one- 
half of 1 percent, I base it upon the correspondence that we have had 
with the mints on that subject. As far as I know, they have brought 
to our attention every case where there were good coins in bags that 
were returned from the Federal Reserve banks and branches; and 
they were very few. I think 30 percent 

Mr. Canrietp. The discrepancy between one-half of 1 percent and 
30 percent is terrific. Somebody is right and somebody is wrong. 
The gentleman in the field who sees the coins tells this subcommittee 
it is 30 percent, and he stands pat 
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Mr. Gary. Of usable coins. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Of usable coins; right. 

Mr. Russetx. It could be a question of opinion as to the usability of 
the coins that are returned. In Treasury Department Circular 55— 
and you might be interested to know that there is a circular governing 
the redemption of coins—it is stated that uncurrent coins, or unfit 
coins, shall be returned to the mints. 

So it does probably come down to a question of opinion on the part 
of the people in the 36 Federal Reserve banks and branches as to what 
the unfit coin is. Then, however, when they come in to the mint, the 
people in the mint, it has been my understanding, pit their judgment 
against the judgment of the people who sent the coins in. If they 
were found fit for further circulation, they would be returned to the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

Mr. Canrretp. Would you not classify your superintendent in Phil- 
adelphia as an expert in this field ? F 

Mr. Russevv. I do not know whether Mr. Dressell personally looked 
at all the coins. I doubt very much that he did. I think it was 
handled down in the coin-receiving section, and the reviews were made 
down there. as 

Mr. Canrietp. His statement was gratuitous on his part. He did 
not give us this statement in answer to any probing on the part of 
the committee. It was not only the superintendent at the mint who 
said that, but the men downstairs concurred. 

Mr. Gary. The men down in the vault. 

Mr. Canrrevp. As the chairman says, the men down in the vault 
concurred, 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Canfield, let me go back and review this. When 
you first made your statement, I think you used the words “new coin” 
or “good coin,” and then it has now shifted around to “usable coin.” 

Mr. Canrievp. He used both. I used that word as a layman. | 
used the word “good,” and he said, “ Yes, usable and good.” 


COINS UNFIT FOR CIRCULATION 


Mr. Howarp. Let me give you a little background history on this. 
This is not a new problem in the mint. We have had several studies 
made of this business of the banks sending back what we thought were 
usable coins, putting some of them in to fill out bags. 

Mr. Russell mentioned that we do have a circular telling banks what 
isa good coin. It uses the words “appreciable loss of weight.” and 
such language as that. It is hard to describe a coin that is no longer 
fit for circulation. 

We have, I remember, on several occasions made a definite survey 
of it. One time we made quite a study of the problem and took it up 
with the Treasurer’s office, who in turn took it up with the banks, try- 
ing to educate the banks on the problem of leaving these coins in cireu- 
lation until they become completely worn out. 

We have never been under any impression that even 30 percent of 
them were usable. The word “usable” is a word that is relative, I think. 
to a certain extent. One man may think of a coin as unfit and another 
one may not. 

Let me say this, that the number of coins coming back as a rule dur- 
ing the time that a lot of coins are going out is very, very small. The 
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banks just do not send them back during those times. Most of the 
times we have had this problem have been during a time when the banks 
were not demanding coins. We have felt that they were a little lax 
at that time; they were taking coins out of circulation that really did 
not need to come out of circulation. 

We have tried to keep as many coins as we can in circulation; and 
in order to prove that point, there has been quite a bit of pressure on us 
to take that zine-coated steel coin out of circulation. We have made no 
effort to encourage it coming out of circulation. When it becomes un- 
fit and the banks send them in, they are taken out of circulation; but 
[ believe that out of the 1,093 million of those that we produced, I am 
safe in saying that not over 100 million of them have come back. I may 
have to revise that figure a little, but I believe it is less than 100 million. 
It shows that out of that terrific number of coins that have received 
such unfavorable comment from the public we have had very few of 
those come back. 

It has always been my impression that the number of coins coming 
back during peak periods of paying out coins is relatively small. 

Mr. Canrreip. I do not want you, Doctor, to dwell on the word 
“usable.” because he used the adjective “good” also, and I made him 
repeat it. And, as the chairman pointed out, when we were in the 
vaults we questioned the men working there on the coins, and they 
concurred in the superintendent’s statement. In all frankness, they 
seemed to be disgusted about these returns. 


REVIEWING UNCURRENT COINS 


Now, Mr. Russell has testified that a warning was issued to the field 
last month. What was the occasion of that warning / 

Mr. Russevy. I would like to tell you about that, Mr. Canfield. I 
would say about 8 months ago the superintendents of all of the mint 
institutions came into Washington for a conference concerning many 
things; and one of the things that was discussed was the problem of 
redeeming uncurrent coins—relating more particularly, however, to 
the methods that are followed in redeeming them. 

Mr. Howarp. To be brutally frank, we felt we were spending too 
much money reviewing uncurrent coins trying to find out which were 
good and which were bad. We were reviewing individual coins to see 
which were good and which were bad. It was costing us money. 

Mr. Russein. It was costing us quite a lot of money to open each bag 
of coins and examine them and probably have a controversy over 
whether a coin was uncurrent or unfit—which is another term that we 
use. In any event following that meeting we asked the superintend- 
ents of the mints to go back and look at the problem some more and to 
give us their recommendations as to how this problem could be handled 
more efficiently and at less cost. 

We got recommendations from all of the mints on it, and there were 
a lot of problems relating to the mechanics of handling the coins. 

For example, there was the question as to whether all of the coins 
would have to be run through counting machines, which some of them 
were doing. We felt it was too costly to do that, so we changed it. 
There was the question, also, of whether the coins could be melted 
directly into coinage ingots, or whether it would be necessary to first 
melt them into bars and then remelt those smaller bars into ingots to 
avoid the possibility of contamination, 
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Following this study, the general instruction was written to all of 
the mints—and it was last month that it went out—but in that instruc- 
tion we have very definitely told the mints that if there are coins that 
are fit for further circulation, they are to be returned to the Federal 
Reserve banks or branches. 

I think again, Mr. Canfield, when they use the figure of 30 percent 
of coins that are fit, or good coins, that it is a question of interpreta- 
tion. Probably many of the coins that came in were usable, but then 
it comes down to just what an uncurrent coin might be. Certainly 
many of the coins that have come in, say, last month were out in circu- 
lation the month before. They were being used. 

But over the years they have been returned to the mint and they 
are still being returned ; but that is not to say that the uncurrent coins 
that come back to the mint probably could not have been used for 
another month or maybe another 2 months, you see. I believe that 
must account for the figure of 30 percent. But when I said it would 
be one-half of 1 percent, I meant coins of the type that I was talking 
about—those placed in a bag to fill it—say a $50 bag of nickels or 
$1,000 bags of dimes, quarters, or halves, which is the way they pack- 
age them for return. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Is that practice condoned, or is it necessary ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir: we do not condone it. We got after them 
about it. But what will happen is a bank will have all but $10 to fil! 
a bag, say, of dimes or half dollars or something, and they do not 
want the bags sitting around. They want to get rid of them. They 
do not toss in new coins, but they put in coins that are good, and we 
have had that trouble with them. 

I might say this has been a problem that has been with us a long 
time. There is another side of it, and that side is the question of muti- 
lated coins, whether we will redeem them at face value or metal value. 
In the case of cents or 5-cent pieces it does not pay to redeem them or 
even ship them to the mints if they are mutilated. But, in the case of 
silver, there is the question of whether we will pay for it at its silver 
value or whether we will take it at its face value. 

It may have a hole in it or its surface cut. There you have a prob- 
lem. If the bank accepts it at its face value and you refuse to accept 
it at its face value, the bank has lost. It may get so the banks will not 
accept any coin that has a cut or a gash on it, and you get into that 
problem. 

But I will tell you this much, Mr. Canfield. I will not be back in my 
office more than 3 minutes until I want to check on that 30-percent 
figure, and we will get right on it and we will certainly see about it 
We will do everything we can to stop it. It has been a problem. 

Mr. Canrietp. He was so emphatic. I want to tell you, if he runs 
out on that figure, I will be back in my office calling him, too. 


REDEMPTION OF DAMAGED COINS 


Mr. Gary. If a bank takes a coin with a hole in it, why should they 
get full value for it? 

Mr. Howarp. As a rule, a bank will not take a coin with a big hole 
in it but they will take one that has been nicked up considerably. 
They pay face value for it because the merchant or whoever took it 
in trade as a rule has given full value. — 
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Mr. Gary. What do you do with a coin with a hole in it! 

Mr. Howarp. We will remelt it. 

Mr. Gary. What would a person getting a coin with a hole in it do? 

Mr. Howarp. What might happen is a person may have coins on a 
bracelet, where they have punched a small hole, drilled a small hole, 
or run a wire through it or something. They take it off the bracelet 
and spend it. The banker will get it in change, in a deposit, and he 
in turn will send it to us. 

I will say on that we have been fairly lenient because we feel that if 
you were not lenient you would really cut down on the circulation 
of your medium of exchange. I assume the same thing goes with a 
dollar bill. You get them torn off and various things; and, if you 
got too technical, nobody would take a torn bill. 

Mr. Russett. The problem, Mr. Gary, is that on the one hand you 
have to take a stand which will let your coins circulate freely and 
make it so that when people get coins they do not have to question 
whether or not they are getting face value. 

On the other hand, you have to draw a line somewhere so that if 
a coin is mutilated to the extent that somebody might be gaining 
a lot of silver bullion—for example, by chipping coins—we would 
be in a position to refuse the redemption of those at face value and 
pay them only bullion value. 


SILVER DOLLARS 


Mr. Gary. You apparently have a very large surplus of silver dol- 
larson hand. What are you going to do with them / 

Mr. Howarp. The history of the silver dollar is that it has been 
manufactured since 1792; and up until December 15, 1942, you could 


not melt one that was unfit for circulation. If it was banged up, 
as Jong as it was not mutilated to the extent that you took it in at 
its bullion value, you could not melt it, even though it was unfit to 
put back out into circulation. 

While we were not permitted to melt those—I think it will prob- 
ably be known generally by the committee why—in 1942 we asked 
for legislation to permit us to melt down the unfit ones for two reasons: 
We were short of copper, and they had copper in them, and we could 
melt them and make subsidiary coins; and, secondly, when you store 
silver dollars, after they are stored 20 or 30 years, the bags will de- 
cay and you have to recheck them every quarter of a century, or 
sometime, as a rule; and when you go in there and you lift up the 
bag, they get loose and you have to recount them. 

These coins would not go through a counting machine. I per- 
sonally have had a lot of experience with those, because when we 
moved from the old mint in San Francisco to the new mint, in 1937, 
I happened to be on the settlement committee. It was my job to 
count silver dollars. You had to count them by hand, those that 
would not go through the machine. They would jam the machine. 

We asked for that legislation and got it; and I believe under that 
legislation we melted approximately 60 million silver dollars. I 
guess you know that, up until the Silver Purchase Act of June 1934, 
all silver certificates were backed by silver dollars. In other words, 
every silver certificate in circulation was backed by a silver dollar. 
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With the passage of that act, we were permitted to back our silver 
certificates with bullion; so now silver certificates are backed both by 
silver dollars and by silver bullion. We have not manufactured any 
silver dollars since 1935. We have about 300,000,000 in our vaults. 
That is part of them that you saw. We have plenty to satisfy the 
demand, and there is no need for us to manufacture any more until 
those have been demanded by the public and they want some more. 


DEMAND FOR SILVER DOLLARS 


Mr. CanFietp. What is the current demand ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. The current demand is relatively small. It amounts 
to just a few million a year. We do not even include it in our budget 
figures with our other coins, you will notice, because we are only ask- 
ing for money to make 50-cent pieces down. They are still demanded 
out in the West. Montana uses quite a few of them. We ship a lot 
of them to the Helena branch bank there. A lot of them are in use 
around Reno, for specific purposes. 

To be perfectly frank, they make a very good poker chip because 
you cannot counterfeit them very easily; and they are used extensively 
out through the Rocky Mountain region. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF SILVER DOLLARS IN POINT 4 


Mr. Sreminskt. Can the stored silver dollars be melted and molded 
and used in point 4 countries, which in turn could use them to pene- 
trate the sterling area / 

It seems to me that this sterling-area barrier is the counterpart of 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act which caused so much trouble in the 
early thirties. 

Mr. Howarp. I assume, Mr. Congressman, that we could use silver 
dollars. I think we could use silver dollars the same as we use any 
other dollar. But I believe that in the point 4 program, or any other 
program, What a country is thinking about is dollar balances, dollars 
ina bank here that they can pay for goods; and ‘in that sense the sil- 
ver dollars would not flow out of the country. 

For example, today anybody who wants a silver dollar can redeem 
a silver certificate and get the silver dollar. Therefore, any country 
that we are giving aid to today, I assume, could take part of their dol- 
lar balances and have them converted into silver dollars, and ship 
those silver dollars wherever they wanted to ship them. 

As to their acceptability, I do not know whether they would be 
accepted in a foreign country or not. It might be a new form of cur 
rency that they would hold back from accepting. I do know this 
much: that in the Far East our silver dollar has never been able to 
compete with some of the other silver dollars. 

Mr. Steminski. Why would that be, sir! Because of the quality, 
or what / 

Mr. Howarp. No, because of the fact that other coins have a prefer- 
ence. You take the Mexican silver dollar in the Chinese trade. The 
Chinese had a preference for the Mexican dollar over that of the 
United States. It had a little more silver; but, as I mentioned off the 
record, we did at one time manufacture a dollar called a trade dollar 


> 
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to compete with it. It had more silver than our regular silver dollar, 
but it did not go over. In many countries you find people leaning 
to certain coins. If you want to get into that a little more—— 

Mr. Steminsxt. Please do. 

Mr. Howarp. I can give you example after example where they 
prefer certain coins. For example, gold; a king’s head is worth more 
than a queen’s head in gold sovereigns in certain areas. Napoleons 
in France will bring more than a sovereign; and a sovereign will bring 
more than a similar United States gold piece. 

Mr. Stemrinsxkt. Right there. When we were in Athens, I received 
a call from a friend of Mr. Canfield’s who was working in one of the 
banks. His secretary was taking her American dollars—she was a 
Greek girl working for the ECA mission—and converting them into 
British sovereigns. She would get $7 worth of gold for 14 Ameri- 
can dollars. 

Mr. Howarp. A good example of the silver coin that has value, too, 
isthe Maria Theresa thaler or called the MT dollar. It circulates over 
‘in Ethiopia, Eritrea, in that area. Those coins were put out, I believe, 
about a hundred years ago. It has a portrait of Maria Theresa on it, 
and today they have to ‘make them the same way to get them to be 
accepted as they did then. 

It has the same date that it originally had on it, and it has the same 
outer rim, which is a very expensive coin to make. 

Mr. Stemtnskr. I am interested in not hurting our silver bloc, but 
it seems silver is nothing different than automobiles or anything you 
have to sell. You get it moving in trade channels and prosperity is 
created. If the silver bloc insists on these dollars staying in the vaults 
and we have over 300,000,000 of them, and engineering principles tell 
you that you should melt this stored wealth and put it into use— 
but vet you are not doing 1 it to accommodate the bloc—is not a possible 
solution the manufacture of coins out of that stored silver that will 
promote wealth? Can’t we convert this silver to a higher-grade coin, 
get it into point 4 countries, and into the sterling area / 

I would not worry about your getting consent from the Congress 
on one basis and then using another. The morality and the conscience 
would be the Congress. As long as vou have made your declaration, 
you are off the hook. It is up to us to adjust according to the latest 
engineering principles. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Bureau or INTERNAL RevENUE 
WITNESSES 


JOHN B. DUNLAP, COMMISSIONER 
F. I. EVANS, HEAD, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


J. N. McCOLLUM, ASSISTANT HEAD, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


. Gary. We will now consider the supplemental request of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The appropriation for 1952 is $253,- 
000.000. The cd iest 1s for $25,500,000 additional. 

In this connect.on we will insert the table appearing on page 12-B 
of the J still ations. 





(The matter referred to follows :) 


Schedule on supplemental appropriations and revised estimates 


. Present appropriation or estimate 
. Additional amounts available 


cE S| SG A SAS Pea aetna ieee Pa 253, 000, 000 
. Apportionments : * 
First quarter 65, 236, 812 
Second quarter__.__..-_.-___-_-_- Seat RS Tat ea aa 74, 170, 849 
EEE EPL A EMD iabibie naam #66, 190, 524 
Fourth quarter 47, 402, 315 
Budgetary reserves __________-_- SPS SoS rs Me Axe | Ome B 8 OES Ee 


Total apportionments and reserves____-_..------------ 253, 000, 000 


. Obligations: 
First quarter (actual) 63, 169, 213 
Second quarter (actual) 72, 012, 283 
Third quarter (estimated) —- 70, 416, 189 
Fourth quarter (estimated) 72, 902, 315 
: Total actual and estimated obligations__._.___._._________ 278, 500, 000 
. Less total amount available ; 253, 000, 000 


. Estimated supplemental required : 
(a) Additional amount required for operating. $6, 600, 000 
(b) Additional amount required for pay 
increase 


(c) Total supplemental required 25, 500, 000 


. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
October 23, 7938, 391 
November * 27, 383, 328 
December . 20, 835, 564 


1 Includes reapportionment of funds covering pay increases as approved Dec. 4, 1951. 


PAY INCREASE 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Commissioner, tell us what the $25,500,000 is re- 
quested for. 

Mr. Dun.ap. Briefly, it breaks down into three categories. Taking 
them in reverse order, the first item of $18,900,000 is the amount which 
it will take to meet the pay increases authorized by Public Law 201 
of the Eighty-second Congress. It is purely a pay increase. 

Mr. Gary. Is that the net amount after deducting the amounts 
saved under the new leave law? 

Mr. Dunvar. Yes, sir; that is the net amount after that deduction 
has been made; $2,500,000 is deducted from the original estimate to 
take care of the provisions of the new leave law. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


The second one which we can discuss pretty quickly is the additional 
printing and reproduction costs that the Bureau has encountered 
amounting to $1,441,000. I am sure that you gentlemen are familiar 
with the Fact that the printing people have upped the cost of paper 
stock to us by 35 percent; labor, 7 percent; and everything has gone 
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up in the same proportion. In other words, the cost of everything 
we are using has just gone up. ey A) 

The broadening of the tax laws required additional printing, of 
course, Which was not foreseen at the time the original budget was 
forecast—such as, for instance, the gamblers’ stamps, and other tax 
stamps, things of that kind. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


The third provision, of course, is the analysis of the additional em- 
ployees contained in our budget request for 1953. The request con- 
tained in this supplemental is to permit the Bureau to put those people 
to work for an average of 1 month during the fiscal year. We figure 
if we are going to get those people and get full value out of them, we 
ought to start our work at the earliest possible date and that we will 
be able to have these employees for an average of 1 month during this 
fiscal year if we are permitted to go ahead on that basis. 

Mr. Gary. How much is that? 

Mr. Dun ap. $6,600,000. 

Mr. Evans. That figure, however, Mr. Chairman, includes the $1,- 
441,000 for the printing costs. 

Mr. Gary. So it would be $5,200,000. 

Mr. Evans. About $5,200,000 is right. 

Mr. Dun.ar. Those people, if we can refresh your memory there, 
are the ones to replace our gambling-racketeer-drive people and to 
enforce the wagering taxes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Can you give us the obligations to December 31, and 
then the obligations for the month of January? 

Mr. McCotium. The total obligations through December 31 were 
$135,181,496, and through January, $159,126,315. That is about 
$24,000,000 for the month of January. 

Mr. Gary. How much of the second quarter obligations represents 
printing and reproduction costs / 

Mr. Evans. We had this year, Mr. Chairman, for printing and re- 
production, $5,543,374; and that was entirely exhausted at the end 
of the second quarter. 


PROHIBITION OF FORMER EMPLOYEES IN PRACTICE OUTSIDE 


Mr. CanrteLp. I want to make a brief statement. It does not per- 
tain particularly to this item, but it pertains to the over-all work of 
your Bureau. 

There has been considerable discussion in recent days about the 
prohibition against former officers and employees of the Treasury 
Department acting as attorney or agent, within 2 years after the ter- 
mination of their Treasury employment, in matters pending in such 
Department during the period of their employment. I would like to 
have the record show at this point that in 1948, in the hearings on the 
regular appropriation bill, there was considerable discussion about this 
matter, particular reference being made to the former Commissioner, 
Mr. Nunan, and the former General Counsel, Mr. Wenchel. 
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At that time your predecessor—then Commissioner Schoeneman— 
said in commenting on the question: 


I am thinking about the employees in the field, the revenue agents particularly. 
We have great difficulty in getting the kind of men we need; and I believe if you 
had a rule which would bar them from handling tax matters after they left the 
service, the incentive that brings them into the service would be lost, and I 
think it would probably have the effect of our failure to get the kind of men 
we now get. 


Later on he went on to say: 


I think a great many of our men come in for 5 or 10 years with the idea that 
they can go out to practice, and I think if they did not have that kind of oppor- 
tunity, there was not that kind of opportunity, we would not get a great many 
men of the kind that we now get. 

General, would you at this time be willing to give us your views 
on that subject ? 

Mr. Dunwap. Yes, sir. As far as a general prohibition from prac- 
ticing after they leave the service, I feel almost exactly as Mr. Schoene- 
man did there when he made that statement. We have found over 
many years of experience, particularly have I found it as an agent in 
charge and as a collector in the field, that we get the services of many 
bright young men and keep them for several years, who tell us 
frankly when they come into the service that their whole purpose 
is to serve the Government well while they are there; but to gain 
experience which will enable them to in later years enter either busi- 
ness on their own account as accountants or attorneys, or to go with 
some company as its tax expert. 

It is an incentive which has worked well for the Government. 
The ultimate goal of the internal-revenue service, as I see it, should 
be 100 percent voluntary compliance on the part of our taxpayers. 
In other words, I would like to see us reach the point where an agent 
goes out and examines returns day after day after day and never 
picks up a dime in deficiencies. That is the ultimate goal. 

I think the Government gains whenever one of these well-trained 
internal-revenue agents or deputies goes out into tax practice, be- 
cause we have had their services, very high caliber services, for the 
years they were with us. Then after they enter outside practice, it 
has been our experience with them that we do not have any more 
trouble with the clients whose returns they handle. They know what 
the law is and what the requirements are, and they make out their 
returns accordingly. 

It has been a very happy relationship, Some of the men that have 
been in the revenue service are now some of the outstanding tax people 
in this country; and T would hate to think we would put on a prohibi- 
tion which would take away the incentive whieh now exists to go to 
work for the Government along those lines. 

Most of those people never hard of the taxpayers that they repre- 
sent until after they leave the Government service and set up for 
themselves. Some of them go to entirely different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Canrietp. But you are in favor of the prohibition that now 
exists, are you not? 

Mr. ‘)unuar. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That is, a 2-year prohibition. 
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Mr. Duntar. It is a 2-year prohibition, Mr. Canfield, against han- 
dling any tax matters with which they became acquainted while they 
were in the service. I think that is wise. I do not think that our 
agents should be allowed to accept a proposition from a taxpayer, 
“You quit and come represent me on this case.” We would be up 
against a terrific problem. 

“Mr. Canrreup. What is the situation with reference to consents? 
There are exceptions to that prohibition; are there not? 

Mr. Duntar. The exception to the prohibition is that no employee 
of the service can represent any taxpayer in any matter which was 
pending before the Bureau at the time of his separation, if he had 
personally handled or had knowledge of that case. 

There have been some statements made that the Commissioner and 
the Chief Counsel should know all about these cases, but vou must 
remember the Commissioner and the chief counsel never know about 
a case pending before the Bureau unless it has gotten to the point where 
it has become a trouble case, a very outstanding case in that respect. 
Only very, very seldom does the Commissioner himself have any deal- 
ings with a tax case as such. 

Mr. Gary. Do you know any reason why a person connected with 
the Bureau or Department should not be permitted to practice before 
a bureau or department of the Government ? 

Mr. Dun ar. No. sir; I would hate to see such a prohibition at all. 
IT am thinking, say, of my own case. I have devoted many years to the 
internal-revenue service. I had to give up my civil-service status to 
come here and try to do the best I could for the Government as a Com- 
missioner. 

If I should leave the service, I would hate to think that my Gov- 
ernment would say, “Well, for 2 years you have got to starve to death. 
You cannot take advantage of the experience and the knowledge you 
have had to represent perfectly legitimate taxpayers”—of whom I 
had never heard in my life probably—“after you leave the service.” 

I just think it would take away a lot of the incentive that we now 
have in the Bureau. 


EXCEPTION TO PROHIBITION 


Mr. Canrtevp. General Regulation 10.2 provides as follows: 

No former officer, clerk or employee of the Treasury Department shall act as 
attorney or agent within 2 years after the termination of such Treasury em- 
ployment in any matter pending in such department during the period of his 
employment therein, unless he shall first obtain the written consent thereto of 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his duly authorized representative. 

That is an escape clause, is it not? 

Mr. Duntar. Yes, sir. That is where the Treasury regulations 
come in and say they cannot handle any case where they have had 
knowledge of it during their service. 

Mr. Canrieip. Unless written consent is provided. 

Mr. Duntar. That is right. But the written consent, the applica- 
tion, which is filed with the Treasury specifies, and it is so stated 
under oath, that they had no knowledge of that case at all while they 
were in the Internal Revenue Service. It isa printed form. 

Mr. Canrrevp. They must do that. 

95654—52 27 
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Mr. Duntap. Yes, sir, they must swear to that fact, and that fact 
must then be verified by the Committee on Practice before they 
grant the permission to represent the taxpayer. 

Mr. Canrretp. You believe that that regulation is good, do you not ’ 
You believe in the 2-year prohibition ? 

Mr. Dunuap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanrFie.p. Now, about the consents. You are in agreement with 
that, too! Is that right? 

Mr. Duntap. Yes. In cases where they have not had any knowledge 
whatsoever of the case. I think that we have thrown every safeguard 
we can around that, that we checked very carefully to be sure they had 
no connection with the cases before they are granted that permission. 
I think there is a misconception, too, of who composes the Committee 
on Practice. 

Mr. CanrreLtp. When we questioned Mr. Schoeneman in 1948 about 
the records pertaining to consents, he said he was not sure that those 
records were kept in the Bureau. They are, are they not? 

Mr. Duntap. No, sir; they are kept in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CaNnrievp. His statement was: 

I am not sure where the records of the Bureau are kept as to representatives 
of taxpayers. 

Mr. Dunuap. The consents of which you speak, sir, are kept by the 
Committee on Practice, which is in the Treasury Department. I 
would like to clarify our thinking on what is the Committee on 
Practice. 

There is only one member of that Committee who is a paid, full-time 
member of the Treasury’s official family. The other two are outside 
citizens of very high repute who do not work for the Treasury De- 
partment at all, except in their capacity as members of that Com- 
mittee to pass on such matters. 

The fact is that most people who leave the internal-revenue service 
and go out into tax practice and who get cards permitting them to 
practice before the Treasury Department, go to work for very repu- 
table concerns. I would say by far the largest percentage of them. 

The people that were hired, I might say, out from under me while | 
was an agent in charge were all hired by large corporations. I would 
say all but about three of them were hired by large corporations to do 
nothing except work in their own tax department to handle their 
own tax matters. 


TRANSFER OF FuNps From THE Coast GuARD 
WITNESS 
W. L. JOHNSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Gary. House Document No. 358 proposes the transfer of 
$2,000,000 from the appropriation for operating expenses of the Coast 
Guard to various other bureaus to cover the cost of pay increases. In 
addition, a supplemental appropriation is requested for $3,000,000 for 
salary increases for the Bureau of Customs. 

Can you explain these items, Mr. Johnson ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, these are the net amounts necessary 
to cover pay increases authorized by the Congress under Public Law 
201. The request for authority to transfer $2,000,000 to cover certain 
of these items arises from the fact that we feel that lag in recruitment 
and turn-over in the Coast Guard will permit the transfer of the 
$2,000,000 to offset all of the items appearing in House Document 358, 
with the exception of the $3,000,000 requested for the Bureau of 
Customs. 

Mr. Gary. Have you a statement showing these items, Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I have, Mr. Chairman. I will be very glad to insert 
it in the record. 

Mr. Gary. We will insert that at this point in the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Statement of estimated —— mental ce ments — the fiseal year 1952 


1H. Doc.| Pay in- 


au and appropriation 
Bureau and appropriati We. preanes Other 


Office of the Secretary: Salaries and expenses____.....-....-.-} 358 | 1 $175,000 | 
Bureau of Accounts: | 
Salaries and expenses 358 1 82,000 | 
Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement________- 358 | 1 814, 000 | 
Bureau of the Public Debt: Administering the public debt. - 358 | 1 617, 000 
Office of the Treasurer, United States: } | | 
Salaries and expenses __- 348 | 349, 000 | $276,000 | 625, 000 
Contingent expenses, public i a ae tne | 3458 -| 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries and expenses x ; j 358 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: Salaries and expenses ; } 348 | 18, 900, 000 [6, 600, 000 | 25, 500, 000 
Bureau of Narcotics: Salaries and expenses... .-..--- 358 1 130,000 j.......-..} 1 130,000 
Secret Service Division: | 
Salaries and expenses._- 358 72, | 1 172, 000 
Salaries and expenses, White House Police as 358 | 110,000 j_____- 110, 000 
Bureau of the Mint: Salaries and expenses. __--.......--- . 348 2 215. 000 | _ 250, 000 | 465, 000 


Total, Treasury Department 24, 464, 000 | 7, 716, 000 | 31, 640, 000 
| 


| 


! To be at 4 through mente cithaitubin transfers from ‘‘Operating expenses, Coast Guard,” in the 
amount of $2,000,000. 

2 Includes $85,000 to pay Wage Board increases retroactively to the dates of approval by the Treasury 
Department Wage Board. 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it, those increases represent purely 
salary increases as a result of the law that was adopted by the Con- 
cress last year. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Is that also true of the $3,000,000 item for the Bureau of 
Customs, which is outside of the transfer ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 
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Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


WITNESSES 


A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING, 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We will now consider the supplemental request of the Post Office 
Department for fiscal year 1952. The estimates contained in House 
Document No. 348 total $61,578,000 for 1951 and $127,760,000 for 
1952. The total estimate for 1951 and $100,000,000 of the 1952 esti- 
mate represent the additional cost of transporting the mails by rail 
resulting from the Interstate Commerce Commission decision of 
November 16, 1951. The new rates and charges established were 
effective as of January 1, 1951. 


TRANSPORTATION OF Mais 


There appears in the justifications beginning on page 12 to the top 
of page 16 a history of the railroad rate case. I think it would be well 
to insert those pages in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


HisTory oF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION RATE INCREASE 


Temporary rate increase.—On February 19, 1947, the railroads petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 45 percent increase in mail pay rates 
which had been prescribed by the Commission in 1928, for the transportation 
of mails. The petition resulted in the third general railway mail pay proceed- 
ings. The first and second general railway mail proceedings were decided 
by the Commission in 1919 and 1928, respectively. In the third proceeding, pre- 
liminary hearings were held on July 10, 11 and 14, 1947, at which hearings testi- 
mony was presented by the railroads. The Department sought a continuance 
to prepare its case. Further testimony was presented by the railroads on October 
1 and 2, 1947, following which, on December 4, 1947, the Commission issued an 
order granting the applicant railroads an interim increase of 25 percent in 
compensation and rates, retroactive to February 19, 1947, and to continue in 
effect until further orders from the Commission. 

On June 24, 1948, the railroads petitioned for another 20 percent increase 
in addition to the 45 percent. Further petitions were made on March 31, 1949, 
for an increase of an additional 15 percent, and again on December 30, 1949, for 
an increase of another 15 percent, bringing the total requested increase to {5 
percent over the rates in effect prior to February 19, 1947. These requests were 
not granted but were made a part of the proceedings. 

Based on the December 4, 1947, order, space rate payments to railroads for 
mail service since February 19, 1947, have been made on the basis of the 25 


percent interim increase granted by the Commission. These 25 percent in 
creased rates have also been used in estimating appropriation and budget 
requirements for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

Cost study.—In 1948, a Nation-wide field study was made to ascertain the costs 
to the railroads of handling and transporting mail, not only for the retroactive 
period, but as a factor in determining rates for the future. The test period 
agreed to by the Department and the carriers was the week of October 18—24, 
148. 
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Final settlement of February 1947 to December 1950 claims.—On October 11, 
1950, the railroads and the Department entered into a stipulation and agreement 
providing for a new rate structure to govern payment for service on and after 
January 1, 1951, and for settlement of all claims of the applicant railroads for 
additional compensation for services performed during the period from February 
19, 1947, through December 31, 1950. On December 4, 1950, the Commission, by 
order, fixed the compensation for the transportation of mail by railroad for the 
period from February 19, 1947, through December 31, 1950, in accordance with 
the stipulation and agreement. The Commission directed the parties to prepare 
and present at further hearings evidence upon a rate structure in accordance 
with the principles embraced in the stipulation and agreement which the Com- 
mission found to be fair and reasonable. The new rate structure, approved by 
the Commission, is outlined in a following paragraph. The increase in com- 
pensation for the retroactive period of February 19, 1947, to December 31, 1950, 
was established in the sum of $312,000,000, including the 25 percent interim 
increased payments made during such period of approximately $160,000,000. 
The additional sum of $152,000,000, which was payable to the railroads under 
this agreement Was appropriated in Public Law 45, Eighty-second Congress, 
dated June 2, 1951. The settlement, as approved by the Commission on December 
4, 1950, represents a total 48 percent increase, or about one-half of the 95 percent 
increase requested by the railroads. It is final for the entire period from Febru- 
ary 19, 1947, through December 31, 1950. 

Future rate and service proposals.—In the course of the case, the Postmaster 
General on July 2, 1948, filed with the Commission, a new comprehensive plan for 
the transportation of mail by railroads. As a result of the Department's further 
studies, a revised comprehensive plan, effective January 1, 1951, was filed with 
the Commission for the purpose of enabling the Commission to fix fair and 
reasonable rates in accordance with the service actually prescribed by the Post- 
master General. Most of the rules and regulations recommended by the Post- 
master General were confirmed in the final order of the Commission. 

Based on the 1948 field study, the Postmaster General and the railroads 
presented their final rate proposals to the Commission on June 4, 1951. The 
case was argued before the full Commission on June 7, 1951. The Commission 
then took the case and issued its final decision on November 46, 1951, increasing 
rates of payment approximately 91.2 percent over those established in 1928. 

The rates proposed by the Department under the new rate structure would have 
given an increase in revenues to all class I railroads of approximately 42 per- 
cent over thoses received under the rates in effect on February 18, 1947. For 
the New England carriers, considered as a group, the rates proposed by the 
Department would have resulted in an increase of about 66 percent. The rates 
proposed by the railroads would have resulted in increases in revenues for all 
elass I railroads of approximately 168 percent, and for the New England rail- 
roads of approximately 218 percent in excess of the revenues received under the 
rates in effect on February 18, 1947. 

In its presentation to the Interstate Commerce Commission the Department 
proposed a single rate scale for application to all railroads on the ground that 
the establishment of separate line haul and terminal rates would adequately 
compensate all railroads for the services performed and eliminate any necessity 
for minimum pay routes or differentially higher scales applicable to New England 
railroads and class II and III short-line railroads. The railroads, in their pro- 
posed scale, endeavored to maintain the minimum pay and existing differentials 
for short-line railroads varying from 87 to 160 percent over the rates of class 
I railroads. 

New rate and service structure.—The major provisions of the new rate struc- 
ture, in addition to substantial increases in the rate per mile, follows: 

These rates are divided into two types of service—line-haul and terminal 
or piece handling. The line-haul rates are uniform for all carriers without mini- 
mum payment guaranties. They provide a rate per mile based on the feotage 
of mail carried. Terminal charges are applied to full storage cars of mail and 
are paid for both loading and unloading services. Piece handling charges are 
applied to the loading of each bag or piece of mail into lesser units of space 
(Similar to less than carload movements). 

The new rates are also based on a one-way movement of storage units and 
cars, eliminating the deadhead return provision which required payment for 
the return of the cars and space used out-bound for mail traffic, if they were not 
used in the return direction. Payments will be for loaded movements only. 
Distributing units continue to operate on a round-trip basis. 
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The closed pouch classification of mail service is discontinued and merged with 
the storage units. 

There is also a minimum payment provision for “short-length” storage cars. 
The standard storage car is 60 feet long. If shorter cars are operated, they are 
paid for according to their length in ratio to the 60-foot rate. However, the 
rates for moving 30 feet of mail in a storage unit and for 31- to 43-foot storage 
cars are identical under these “minimum” provisions. 

Estimating problems.—As the Interstate Commerce Commission indicated in 
its decision on this case, the increased rates are established on a different basis 
from that formerly in effect, and it is not possible to state exactly the amounts 
by which the new rate system will increase mail pay. The amounts by which the 
line-haul portion of the mail pay will be increased can be estimated very ac- 
curately. The approximation applies to the amount of terminal and piece han- 
dling charges. While statistical data have been kept on the loading and unloading 
of mails, no agreement has yet been reached between the Department and the 
railroads as to the manner in which pay will be claimed for this particular type 
of service. 

Thus, the operating data are still raw, and have not been compiled into any 
Statistical form which will lend itself to close estimating. Therefore, the tests 
conducted during the general field study made in 1948, have been used as a basis 
for estimating the terminal and piece handling pay requirements. While these 
estimates are as accurate as is humanly possible at this time, experience in the 
presentation of pay claims for terminal and piece charges may lead to variations 
up or down in the total amount required to pay for mail service under the rate 
structure prescribed in the order of November 16, 1951. 

Basis of estimate.—TNe increase is 53.024 percent over fiscal year 1951 obliga- 
tions for regularly authorized and emergency railroad service for the March and 
June quarters. It is based on an exact computation of the obligations for regular 
service line-haul authorizations from January through June 1951 at the new 
rates, and amounts payable for emergency service performed at the new rates. 
Detailed operating records are kept on these line-haul services. The terminal 
payments were computed at 52 percent of the line-haul payments for storage mail. 
The percentage is based on cost data compiled during the general cost study of 
October 18-24, 1948. Since this study was the basis of the new rates, the ratio of 
line-haul and terminal expenses is considered valid for estimating, until more 
exact operating experience is available. 


ESTIMATED INCREASES 


Railroad transportation, increase 1951, $61,578,000.—During the period Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30, 1951, application of the new rates to the service performed 
increased the obligations for railroad service, excluding special railroad contracts 
and temporary service in lieu of railroad service, from $116,802,469 to $178,735,- 
898, an increase of $61,933,429, or 53.024 percent. Other obligations in this period 
were $88,947 for special contracts and $68,610 for temporary service. Total obli- 
gations for the first 6 months of the fiscal year, including the retroactive settle- 
ment of $152,000,000 were $273,071,125, making the total obligations for the year 
$451,964,580. This represents an increase of $61,862,511 in excess of the funds 
apportioned to this allotment. Savings in other allotments of $284,511 reduce the 
additional amount required to $61,578,000. 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it, Mr. Strom, there is nothing we can 
do about these amounts, they are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ? 

Mr. Strom. That is correct, sir. 4 

Mr. Gary. The figures for 1951 are due under the decision of the 
Commission and the figures for 1952 will become due before the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Strom. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And the amounts are arrived at by applying the new 
rates to the mail to be handled; is that correct ? 
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SAVINGS ON AIR MAIL 


Mr. Srrom. That is correct. The only thing I might add is this, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have applied to the 1952 item a can 9 of 
$12,008,200, which is a savings as a result of later data we have 
received from the Civil Aeronautics Board for the requirements for 
transporting air mail for 1952. In other words, we would have re- 
quired for 1952, $112,008,200. 'The $100,000,000 is the net requirement. 

Mr. Gary. The savings on the air mail enabled you to reduce your 
request from $112,000,000 to $100,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Strom. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Canriecp. Mr. Chairman, how does this item happen to be an 
exact $100,000,000% Is that the true figure ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. Those figures are never arrived at exactly. The amount 
of $100,000,000 was set after full consideration by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Gary. It is an estimate based upon the estimated amount of 
mail that will be hauled between now and the end of the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And after making the estimate you used round figures. 

Mr. Bruce. The requirement of $112,008.200 against that. We 
round them off ourselves. 


RAILWAY PAY RATES FOR 1951 


Mr. Gary. The figure of $61,578,000 is a definite figure, I take it. 
That has already been determined because that is for 1951, and that 
is the amount that is actually owing the railroads on the mail carried 
during that year. 

Mr. Strom. Insofar as we can tell, Mr. Chairman. We do have this 
problem. We had to take tests to estimate what the terminal charges 
might be, and we have used those tests which is the best information 
we have at the present time. 

We will not know exactly what the terminal costs are until we get 
the statements from the railroads. They are always in arrears for a 
certain period. 


Posrat Operations 


Mr. Gary. The next item is the postal operations. There the appro- 
priation for 1952 is $1,849,000,000. The supplementary request is for 
327,200,000. How is that request computed, Mr. Strom? 

Mr. Bruce. All of that is based on the requirements of Public Law 
233, Mr. Chairman, which increased the leave for the field employees 
of the postal service. As you know, they formerly received a flat 
15 days’ annual leave per annum and 10 days’ sick leave. Under 
Public Law 233, it was increased to a maximum of 26 days for those 
having in excess of 15 years’ service for annual leave and 13 days’ flat 
sick leave for all employees. And, of course, this for our field postal 
service represented a rather drastic increase in leave, because, as you 
know, most of our field personnel have been in the service quite a few 
years, which, added to their military leave, gave them credit for suffi- 
cient — to give them considerably more leave than they formerly 
received. 





And, by actual tests and examination of our records, to the best of 
our ability, it indicates that we are going to have to grant approxi- 
mately 3.72 days of additional annual leave between arate 6, the 
effective date of the law, and June 30 of this year. At an approxi- 
mate cost of $13.58 a day, that totals $27,2 200, 000 additional leave 
cost for the remainder of fiscal 1952. 


ADDITIONAL SALARY INCREASE 


Mr. Gary. Where is the request for your additional salary increase? 

Mr. Bruce. That is in Document 358. 

Mr. Gary. And what does that amount to? 

Mr. Bruce. The increase for that purpose, Mr. Chairman, for postal 
operations, is $241,479,000. 

Mr. Gary. For the rest of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, that includes the entire fiscal year, Mr. Chair- 
man. That law was retroactive to July 1. 

Mr. Gary. I mean that is the expenditure for the rest of the year? 

Mr. Bruce. That would be the excess required, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. For any increases that become effective in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir: that is right. The average is approximately 

$502 for each field employee, per annum. 

Mr. Gary. So that you are not asking any increases here except 
for the salary increases and the additional amounts necessary to take 
care of additional leave? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Strom. There is no additional personnel in these figures. 


ACCUMULATED LEAVE 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Bruce, when the Postmaster General was be- 
fore us on the regular bill there was considerable discussion on ac- 
cumulated leave. As I recall, he testified that over a period of years 
you were trying to get employees to use up any bulk of leave that had 
accumulated. 

What progress are you making? 

Mr. Bruce. Since the hearing ¢ 

Mr. Canrrevp. Well, I mean just generally what progress are you 
making? Do you recall I cited the “example of the postmaster who 
when he retires 2 months hence will receive from the Federal Gov- 
ernment a check for $7,860 for accumulated leave for 215-plus days? 
He had served some 17 years and during that whole period of time 
reported only forty-some days being used. 

Mr. Bruce. During the war, as you know, Mr. Canfield, we could 
not require them to take the leave because there was no replacement. 
Up until 1947 there was no mandatory requirement for fourth-class 
postmasters to take leave at all because of the fact that the law was 
inadequate in that if they took any leave at all it was at their own 


expense 

fe following the 1st of August 1947 we have had authority to pay 
for the replacement for leave of fourth-class postmasters. The De- 
partment has pursued a steady program of requiring postmasters to 
take their leave. although we have not in individual eases singled them 
out and said, “You must take so many days’ leave.” 
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As a result of that program the average leave as of June 30 of last 
year for postmasters, who were the ones who had accumulated the 
great bulk of leave, had been reduced by approximately 40 days each. 
And that is 320 hours, which is quite a reduction in that length of 
time. And the average is still going down. 

Now under the present law, as set forth in Public Law 233, the 
regulations with respect to leave are now issued by the Civil Service 
Commission, and we must abide by those regulations. They have not 
been issued yet with respect to annual leave. They will be, of course, 
equally applicable to the field service and the departmental service. 

Now, in the departmental service you cannot exceed 60 days unless 
you have had it to your credit prior to July 25, 1947. Whether the 
final instructions will be worded along that line, I do not know. But 
I presume so, because they will be issued by the Civil Service 
Commission. 


BOSTON FRAUD CASE 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, there was some discussion yesterday on 
the floor of the House regarding the Boston clerk fraud case, and the 
gentlewoman from New York, Mrs. St. George, quoted from Mr. 
Donaldson’s testimony when he appeared on the regular bill. I do 
not recall him indicating whether any supervisors or higher authori- 
ties were discharged as a result of that fraud. 

Do you know what happened with respect thereto ? 

Mr. Bruce. I know generally. 

Mr. Srrom. There were some supervisors under recommendation 
for discipline. As I recall, I believe there were some 15 or 20. It 
might have been a little less than that. 

Mr. CanrieLb. Supervisors / 

Mr. Srrom. Yes. 

Mr. Canrietp. Any inspectors / 

Mr. Strom. No inspectors. They are not a part of the Boston Post 
Office as such. They are in the Inspection Service. That is under 
the Chief Inspector. This case related to the Boston Post Office. 

Mr. Gary. Have there been any prosecutions as a result of this 
situation ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; there have been a number of indictments that 
have been returned, and I think the Postmaster General mentioned 
in the hearing a specific number—114 employees have been indicted 
by the gr and jury, including two secret indictments; 22 of these 

leaded not guilty; 84 have pleaded guilty, 1 of whom has been fined 
$100, 70 fined $200, 7 fined $300, 2 fined $500, and 1 fined $1,000; 1 em- 
ployee has been sentenced to jail. 

Mr. Gary. It looks as if there are some additional ones there, too. 
It seems that the United States attorney now has 36 presentation let- 
ters under consideration for attention by the grand jury. Restitu- 
tion in the amount of $27,068 has been made to date by a total of 187 
employees. 


OBLIGATIONS TO JANUARY 1952 


Mr. Gary. Will you give us the obligations as of Dec ‘ember 31 and 
then for the month of January ? ? 

Mr. Bruce. For the appropriation “General Administration,” 
the obligation as of December 31, $10,638,437; for January the obliga- 
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tions were $2,044,999; for postal operations, the obligations through 
December 31, 1951, $1,075,834,927; for the month of January the 
obligations were $169,002,293. 


CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. The next item is “Claims.” The appropriation for 1952 
was $5,500,000. The supplementary request is $560,000. What are 
the obligations on claims? 

Mr. Bruce. The obligations through December 31, 1951, $2,421,- 
544. The obligations for January were $536,958. 

Mr. Srrom. In that connection I think we should point out that 
obligations in the claim appropriation run heavier in the latter half 
of the year because of claims related to the Christmas mails. The ex- 
perience is that the obligations are heavier the latter part of the year. 

Mr. Gary. So far as claims are concerned. 

Mr. Strom. That is right, so far as claims are concerned. 

Mr. Gary. The obligations on postal operations run heavier the 
first 6 months because they cover the Christmas rush ? 

Mr. Strom. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. How much in dollar value has the average claim in- 
creased over last year? 

Mr. Bruce. As of now and I tried to get the very latest figures on 
these, for example, the damage claims, the estimate for 1952 was 
$84; for the first 6 months it averaged $84.20; for the month of Janu- 
ary, this average jumped to $126 per claim. 

Mr. Gary. Any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that there is a tendency 
to settle all of the routine claims in bulk, whereas the larger ones 
must be investigated and it has a tendency to throw them all in the 
later date. Now the average for the year will not be that high, but that 
is the actual figure I got this mor ning from the ledger records; and 
it is steadily increasing. 

For example, the indemnities of domestic mail, $8.80 each, where 
now it is up to $9; and that is through December 31, and since Decem- 
ber 31 the average increased to $9.89 each, so there is a steady in- 
crease in number as well as the average cost, in claims. 

Mr. Gary. Is the increase in the average cost due to inflation ? 

Mr. Bruce. I presume that would account for a great deal of it. 
The value of all commodities is increasing, which correspondingly in- 
creases the value of replacement or intrinsic value of the article lost. 


OPERATING COSTS AND DEFICIT 


Mr. Passman. What is the estimated cost of operating the Post 
Office Department for the present fiscal year ? 

Mr. Bruce. By that do you mean all four appropriations? 

Mr. Passman. Yes; total cost for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Strom. $2,733,943,000 is our estimate in the 1953 budget pre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Passman. Does that include the supplemental request ? 
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Mr. Srrom. Yes, very close to that. I think the supplemental should 
bring that up a little. 

Mr. PassMan. What is the estimated deficit for 1952? 

Mr. Strom. We estimated $768,008,000. 

Mr. Passman. That is higher than last year. 

Mr. Srrom. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Passman. What effect will you get from increased postal rates 
in fiscal 1953 ? 

Mr. Srrom. We will get from increased postal rates in 1953 about 
$227,000,000 additional revenue in 1953, ~ 

Mr. Passman. According to that, your postal-rate increases are still 
lagging behind the increased operating cost of the Post Office De- 
partment / 

Mr. Strom. Yes, sir; in 1953 we estimate a lag to the extent of about 
$194,000,000. . 


ADDITIONAL POSTAL-RATE INCREASE 


Mr. Passman. Does the Department propose to offer legislation 
this year to increase postal rates again to take this lag out? 

Mr. Srrom. It is under consideration at the present time but there 
is nothing ready for presentation. 

Mr. Passman. What has been your experience with the increased 
cost of the penny post card that is now a 2-penny card? Are the sales 
dropping off on the card? 

Mr. Srrom. I do not know that we have any figures on that. It has 
been in effect only a little over a month, 

Mr. Passman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Bruce, you do not have any request in this document 
to cover the cost of pay increases for the general administration. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in this document for 
that cost. It is in Document 358. 

Mr. Gary. For what amount? 

Mr. Bruce. $1,719,000. 

Mr. Gary. And does that cover both the increase in pay and the 
increase as a result of the leave law? 

Mr. Bruce. The new leave law actually results in a minor reduc- 
tion for the Department, Mr. Chairman, because of the fact we were 
already on 26-day basis and this provided a smaller amount of leave 
to be given in many instances. And the increase of $1,719,000 is 
wholly for the increases in salaries. 


MAIL DELIVERY 


Mr. Passman. Evidently the opposition to the one-mail delivery 
day subsided and it is a thing of the past, is it not ? 

Mr. Bruce. We rarely ever get a complaint on that now. We have 
received a number of complaints over the past—well, a year or so— 
concerning collections, particularly by business concerns. Now we 
are adjusting those as rapidly as practicable wherever the conditions 
warrant, and we have virtually no complaints concerning the one- 
trip delivery. 
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Mr. Passman. Jt has worked out very satisfactorily, then ? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. We are not having any trouble with that as 
far as I know. Of course, as you know, there have been some con- 
certed attacks by particular groups, but so far as the public as a whole 
is concerned, there is no difficulty. 

Mr. Passman. Then you would consider that the 28 percent that 
received the special service are now willing to go along with the other 
72 percent and accept it as something that has effected a saving. They 
are satisfied with it? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; I think that would be the case without ques- 
tion. 

FAULTY MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. Canrievp. Mr. Bruce, have you in the Department taken note 
of the series of page 1 articles that have been appearing in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on faulty mail service in the metro- 
politan area and the country as a whole? 

Mr. Bruce. I have no knowledge of it, Congressman. The Bureau 
of Post Office Operation may have some information on that, and they 
would be more directly concerned with the day-to-day operation of 
that phase of the service. 

Mr. Canrievp, The articles quoted the Department as saying that 
they were compelled by this subcommittee to curtail deliveries, and 
if the money were provided again, the Department itself would be 
quite willing to resume the service. But the articles—three of them 
have appeared so far, page 1 articles—document in quite some detail 
faulty service with specific complaints of businessmen and other 
patrons. And they are not laudatory of the present situation at all? 

Mr. Bruce. I think you will find, Mr. Canfield, that a great num- 
ber of those complainants were not familiar with the specific items 
which you have reference to, that a great number of the complaints 
have been due to difficulties experienced with respect to transporta- 
tion, particularly, and with respect to greatly crowded post. oflices. 

We have quite a comprehensive program underway through the use 
of short-haul trucks, for instance. We do know already that that has 
alleviated conditions in many instances where we could not other- 
wise get proper dispatch of mail. 

We have: had difficulty along the same lines with airlines because 
of the greatly expanded mail and traffic conditions. That is being 
alleviated. We have had trouble with the transportation of mail in 
almost every section of the country; nothing serious, but sufficient to 
‘ause complaints. And those are being eradicated just as rapidly as 
we can possibly do so. 

Some instances require additional space which is being acquired as 
we cannot handle the volume of mail. And I think that has been the 
pramery cause of trouble, and not the one-trip delivery, because your 
yusiness people and such as that have had no radical reduction of 
deliveries; only residential areas. 

Mr. Canrievp. I wish that you would peruse those articles. They 
are featured byline stories, and the World-Telegram and Sun thought 
enough of them to give them page 1 prominence. Not only that, but 
2 days ago they editorialized on the general subject. 

Mr. Strom. I had no knowledge of these articles. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I can get them for you in 10 minutes. I have them 
in my office. 
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SAVINGS FROM MAIL-DELIVERY CURTAILMENT 


Mr. Passman. At the time this directive was put into effect cur- 
tailing the mail deliveries in residential section from two to one a 
day, I was given certain information and I arrived at an estimate 
that the savings would be approximately $69 million to $75 million 
annually, Have you been able to estimate the actual savings by that 
curtailment ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. With respect to the city-delivery service alone, the esti- 
mate is that the savings will be approximately $44 million per annum, 
which estimate was made prior to the passage of the recent legisla- 
tion increasing salaries, which would of course affect that item by 
probably 15 to as high as 20 percent, because that is the increase in 
salaries. 

Mr. Gary. The Postmaster General did state that the reduction of 
the entire service contained in the order resulted in an estimated sav- 
ing of $150 million a year rather than $44 million. The $44 million 
related purely to the one-mail delivery. He now estimates a total an- 
nual savings of $150 million as a result of the order. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
MICHAEL KIRWAN, Ohio, Chairman 


W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
HENRY M. JACKSON, Washington IVORD. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
FOSTER FURCOLO, Massachusetts 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 21, 1952. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BonNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


MORGAN D. DUBROW, MANAGER, WASHINGTON, D. C., OFFICE 
LEO W. KUDEJ, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. The first items which we will consider this morning 
are contained in House Document No: 348 and consist of several re- 
quests for supplemental] appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, and 
language changes altering certain personal services limitations in the 

1952 bill. 
We will begin with the request for the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. We will insert in the record at this point the section of House 
Document 348 dealing with this request and the justification. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For an additional amount for “Operation and maintenance”, 
$240,000; and the limitation under this head in the Department of 
the Interior Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for 
personal services is increased from “$3,983,862” to “$4,264,862”. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is in part for increased wage rates 
for hourly maintenance personnel and substation operators resulting from nego- 
tiations under collective bargaining agreements completed after the 1952 budget 
was submitted. The increased wage rates were applicable during the entire 
fiscal year and additional amounts are necessary to provide adequate staff to 
maintain continuity of electric power service in the Pacific Northwest area and 
to protect equipment. An amount of $160,000 is also included for pay increases 
vnder Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Operation and maintenance 
H. DOC. 348 


Appropriation to date__._.______- ‘ 5, 368, 439 
Oblizations to Jan..31, 1002_.................... SP Ieee rar RES es 3, 056, 343 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1952 2, 995, 000 
sSudget estimate next fiscal year___________-__~ RC i lg OL Ne NB Ea, SF 
baer nee Aaa ER, SES EI ae a Be ae SER Rt EY 
1 And increase in personal services limitation. For 3 months from April 1, 1952. 


Employment : 
Average number current appropriation__-__ 
Number involved this estimate 
Actual employment Jan. 31, 1952 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To cover the cost of the pay increases for classified employees authorized by 
Public Law 201 and increases for wage employees negotiated under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language raises the personal services limitation in an amount 
required to cover the total actual costs of the pay increases. 

The amount requested will provide for deficiency requirements resulting from 
these increases. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is representing the Administration ? 

Mr. Duprow. I am, Mr. Kirwan. 

I am Morgan Dubrow, manager of the Washington, D. C. Office 
for the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dusrow. Yes, sir; we are here to request supplemental funds 
in the amount of $240,000 to cover the cost of pay increases for our 
classified employees under Public Law 201 and an increase for wage 
employees negotiated under collective bargaining agreements. 

The amount that we are actually deficient is some $200,000 for our 
classified employees and some $106,000 for our wage people. The 
administration is able to absorb $66,000 from both of those items so the 
total amount of the supplemental that we do need is the $240,000. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for $240,000 when the limitation on 
personnel services is being increased by $281,000. You say you have 
enough money to take up the other $4,000? 

Mr. Durrow. That is right, except in order to accommodate ap- 
proximately $41,000 we need a language change. We would increase 
our limitations for personnel and salary limitations. 


DEFICIT IN FUNDS FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Jensen. Did you know that you were going to have a deficit in 
your shine fund when Bonneville was before this committee about 
a month ago? 

Mr. Dusrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. How come they did not talk about it then ? 

Mr. Duprow. I think, if my memory serves me correctly, we did 
make reference to the fact that we were going to present a supple- 
mental on this; did we not? 

Mr. Braszery. I think the answer to that question is that when we 
were before the committee about a month ago we were dealing with 
the 1953 budget, Mr. Jensen, and the estimate we have here relating 
to personal services is a 1952 item. 

Mr. Jensen. Each year we appropriate a set amount for personnel 
hire. Did you know during most of the fiscal year, at least that is 
already passed for 19% D2, that you have to cut back some employees in 
order to meet this and in order to stay within your budget ? 


ANTIDEFICIENCY PROVISIONS 


You know, we have an antideficiency provision still on the books 
which provides in very few words that a department must stay within 
the amount of money which Congress has appropriated for the ensuing 
year. We find that too many departments do not stay within the 
provisions of that law, and here we have an example right here. 

Now, you knew you were going to have pay increases—did you 
my that it would take some extra money ? 

Mr. Duprow. I think I would have to answer that “Yes.” 

Mr. Jensen. But you made no provision at all to so expend your 
appropriated dollars to meet that situation ? 

Mr. Dusrow. Mr. Kudej, do you want to speak on that ? 


REQUEST FOR COST OF PUBLIC LAW 201 


Mr. Kupes. I think in accordance with budgetary procedures we are 
not able to anticipate congressional action. Since Public Law 201 was 
enacted by Congress granting those pay increases for classified em- 
ployees, we were not able to budget for that, anticipating action by 
Congress, until after it was passed. Therefore, we had to submit 
estimates to cover congressional action. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, that was passed before July 1, 1951; was it 
not ? ‘ 

Mr. Kuprs. No, sir; I believe it was passed sometime in the fall of 
1951 and made retroactive to July 8. 

Mr. Jensen. It was passed when ? 

Mr. Beastry. In October. 

Mr. Kupes. It was passed shortly prior to adjournment of the first 
session of Congress. 
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WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Mr. Dusrow. Congressman, we have two items here. One of $80,000 
is for funds required for pay increases granted to our hourly wage 
employees. On February 19, 1951, we met with those people and 
through the collective-bargaining procedure set new wages which went 
into effect the first of March, but when the first call for supplementals 
‘ame up our appropriation bill was still being considered. 

Mr. Jensen. So, we not only have the action by Congress which 
‘aised salaries for Federal employees but we also have a wage raise, 
which was agreed to by the Bonneville Power Administration for 
your hourly wage employees. 

Mr. Duprow. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. So, we get a double crack and because of that you are 
asking for $240,000 to” pay for the wage increases of your regular 
employees and to pay the wage increases which were allowed the 
laboring men working for the Bonneville Power Administration; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Dusrow. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMEN' 
WITNESSES 


MARION CLAWSON, DIRECTOR 
DEPUE FALCK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND REsouRCES 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. It isa request for $250,000 for fire suppression and a language 
change to waive the personal-services limitations to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the cost of fire suppression. 

The item as it appears in the document will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 

For an additional amount for “Management of lands and _ re- 
sources”, $250,000: and the restrictions contained within the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1952, limiting the amounts which 
may be expended from appropriations to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for personal services, are hereby waived to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the cost of fire suppression. 

The justification will also be inserted. 

(The justification is as follows:) 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Management of lands and resources 


Appropriation to date___- > care neacitna tie $9, 722, 605 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1952___ Ms i, Dee. ae ? 6, 573, 885 
Estimate for fiscal year 1953__ — 10, 750, 000 
Requested 

Employment 


1 Casual fire fighters only. 
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,PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This request for a supplemental appropriation is for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the “Management of lands and resources” appropriation for obligations 
incurred for suppression of fire on forest and range lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management. The sum of $150,000 was contained in the 
1952 appropriation for this purpose. The amount here requested is to cover 
obligations incurred in the fire emergency in excess of the $150,000 and to pro- 
vide a fund with which to meet the cost of fire suppression during the spring 
season. 

As of January 31 obligations incurred for fire suppression amount to $344,- 
138, which is $194,138 in excess the amount available. Fire suppression costs 
to June 30 are estimated to be $55,862. This supplemental appropriation is 
required to permit continued operation of the regular program for the remainder 
of the fiscal vear. 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation of $250,000 is requested in order to cover the 
fire-fighting costs already incurred and to provide funds for the balance of. the 
fiscal year. Through November 30, 1951, charges amounting to $344,138 have 
been obligated against the 1952 appropriation of $150,000. This amount includes 
$34,587 of charges incurred in 1951 but paid from 1952 funds as set out below: 
Deficit in fiscal year 1951 paid from 1952 funds_—_-__- . $34, 587 
Obligations fiscial year 1952__~_____- ; 309, 551 

Total obligations fiscal year 1952 through Nov. 30, 1951__--__-_ 844, 138 
Appropriation available in fiscal year 1952_ ae CE ae eee 5 150, UOO 


Deficiency incurred__ We ceil oo es be aaa eile ans a wenne Led boo 
Estimated obligations to June 380, 1952__ 9 : 55, 862 


Total obligations Pe oe ~ pike Soa ee Se a alt seas acdc Wal 


The costs incurred during the periods January 1 to June 30 for the past 3 years 
are shown in the following table: 


MNP es 2055 a ie _.. $35, 473 
Lf oS ae wy ‘ wisn nes Pa 
ont 71, 366 


It will be observed that there is a constantly increasing cost. This is due not 
only to the increase in the number of fires but to more effective control by which 
it was possible to detect and fight many fires which heretofore would have been 
permitted to burn unchecked with consequent loss of timber and of dwellings. 

Airplane reconnaissance has assisted in early detection of fires in Alaska and 
the funds provided for an increased staff have permitted combating the fires 
at their inception. Had it not been for the additional facilities which were made 
available, serious damage to town sites undoubtedly would have occurred during 
1951 in addition to the greater destruction of vegetative cover. 

There have been S891 fires fought during the first 5 months of fiscal year 1952 
which burned 429,379 acres. These fires occured in the following locations : 


Analysis of fires, fiscal year 1952, by area 


| Number Acreage 


Location | of fires burned 





Washington, Oregon, Idaho______- ae | : 104, 679 | $60, 070 
California, Nevada | ; 65, 9565 | 70, 739 
Montana, W yoming | 36 10,000 | 2, 611 
Utah, Colorado | 55 20, 744 | 45, 607 
New Mexico, Arizona_- | 110,000 | 7, 416 
Alaska... ae P 302 | 218, 000 | 123, 108 


Total. . Bic sts ‘ | § 429, 379 | 309, 551 


1 Approximately, 


95654-—52 
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Exemption from the limitation on personal services is requested for fire fight- 
ing. It is impossible to predict the number or severity of fires and the Bureau 
should be in a position to fight them, without fear of being in violation of a 
dollar limitation on this function. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Clawson, will you please explain this request ? 


BASIS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Criawson. Each year we have had an appropriation for fire 
fighting. The costs of fire fighting have generally been greater than 
the appropriation and we have come back each year for a supplemental 
amount governed by the actual amount of the cost, and that is what 
we have done in this instance. 

The costs thus far in this fiscal year, which is the bulk of the year, 
have already exceeded the amount of the appropriation and some al- 
lowance is made for anticipated costs in the remaining 5 months in 
the fiscal year. 

COMPARISON OF FIRE LOSSES 

Mr. Kirwan. How do the fire losses so far this year compare with 
previous years? 

Mr. Ciawson. The costs are somewhat higher than last year but 
not quite so high as the year before. The costs of fire fighting have 
increased very materially along with costs of labor and other items. 


COST OF FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Kirwan. What were the costs up to this time in each of the last 


3 years for fire suppression ? 

Mr. CLawson. Perhaps we better submit the statement, sir, but the 
costs I have broken down here separately between the continental 
United States and Alaska. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Cost of fire suppression 
Fiscal year— 
1949 ___- $89, 802 
1950 __- i . ft ae ee oA eT ED ; “i _.. 355, 240 
1951_~ wire : ES UES tet abey 2 \ Mane Ie eee 233, 677 
1952 to Nov. 30, 1951__ CERES FE AVES o/GIe) ee DOS LEW) eee oe seihkts Aptis ateceen 344, 138 

Mr. Ciawson. The costs this year thus far are somewhat higher 
than last year, but somewhat lower than the preceding year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that every dollar of this $250,000 that you 
request is necessary ? 

Mr. Ciawson. I do, indeed. Every dollar of this is spent in actual 
fire fighting to control fires and keep them from burning up lumber 
and other resources. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not spent for any other purposes; every dollar 
is spent for fire fighting ? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


NEW METHODS FOR FIGHTING FIRES 


Mr. JENSEN. What methods are you employing now, that is, new 
methods of fire fighting? Do you have any new methods of fighting 
forest fires? 
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Mr. Cuawson. In Alaska we have been using methods, particularly 
the use of airplanes and helicopters to get into relatively inaccessible 
areas more rapidly. We are using them there, but more particularly 
in States we are using trucks fitted out with pumper equipment which 
is not a new idea, but it is improved pumper equipment and we are 
able to control fires a good deal more rapidly. Fire fighting pretty 
much everywhere now is more a matter of machinery and less man- 
power than it used to be and not so much of the big gangs of casual 
labor. 

We use the four-wheel drive and six-wheel drive trucks with a 
pumper tank on them and in the States here we can get out to most any 
area that way and control it. In Aalska in wooded areas it is more 
difficult and we have to use tractors and bulldozers. 


USE OF CHEMICAL SPRAY 


Mr. Jensen. Have you yet experimented with chemical spray to 
smother out fires from helicopters ? 

Mr. CLawson. No, I think not. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not think that would be a possibility ? 

Mr. Ciawson. I think it would. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it would be well to experiment with it. It 
appears to me that since a helicopter can hover over a spot where a 
fire is raging or can hover over the outskirts of a fire and spray 
chemicals around that it could contain the fire within a given area. 

I think there is a posibility of getting ahead there with this fire- 
fighting business. 

Mr. CLrawson. We have tried to be on the alert to pick up every new 
idea. We are not in the business of research of fire-fighting methods 
or anything of the sort. We have tried to let them be developed and 
tested somewhere else, but to pick them up as rapidly as they come 
along. 


AVAILABILITY OF HELICOPTERS A PROBLEM 


One of the problems with the helicopter is that there are not many 
of them. It is oftentimes hard to get them. We do not own any. 
We rent them. I will say that in Alaska our ideas of what fire you 
can fight has changed a good deal. 

Mr. Jensen. You say you own no helicopters? 

Mr. CLawson. No, sir; we do not own any. We rent them. We own 
small planes, but we do not own a helicopter. We have felt thus far 
that for the amount of use it would be probably cheaper to rent them. 

Mr. Jensen. How much do you send a year for the rental of heli- 
copters ¢ 

Mr. Crawson. It is not a large item. I could not tell you offhand, 
but we only rent them a few hours during the year; and they would 
be sitting idle the rest of the time. 

As to the planes which we own, I think the biggest reason we own 
them is not the economy of it, but because they are available when we 
need them. We may come to you some day and ask you for heli- 
copters, but we have not yet reached that point. 

Mtr. JENSEN. I know we have to have quite a little money to fight 
these forest fires because they are terribly destructive and I know 
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that Mr. Clawson will do everything in his power to see that the 
money is properly spent. I have much faith in him, so that is all 1 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Dr. Fenton. I think this is an item which should not require much 
discussion. I am for that kind of thing. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Doctor. 


Bureau or InpIAN AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


W. BARTON GREENWOOD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
HAROLD WEAVER, FORESTER 


Resources MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and is also for fire suppression. The item as it appears in the doeu- 
ment will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter is as follows :) 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


For an additional amount for “Resources management,” $175,000; 
and the restrictions contained within the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1952, limiting the amounts which may be expended 
from appropriations to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for personal 
services, are hereby waived to the extent necessary to meet the cost 
of fire suppression. 

The foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations are necessary to provide 
for fire suppression costs in excess of the amounts programed for this purpose 
within available appropriations and for fighting fires in the remainder of 1952. 
Most of these additional costs were incurred in the western United States and 
Alaska where adverse weather conditions contributed to severe fires. A waiver 
of restrictions on amounts for personal services is necessary to take care of 
additional staff required for this purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. The justification will also be inserted. 

( The justification is as follows :) 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


H. Doe. 348 


Resources Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Appropriation to date _-----_- cud oepay snlacupn¢oapedensanan “TE 
Budget estimate next fiscal year_—_-_ ~~ 18, 372, 000 
Request___- Ue SE Stee 175, 000 


Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation___—~ ; é 1, 966 
Number involved this estimate____ ~~ aad rs aie None 
Actual employment Dec. 31, 1951__--- ose ne 1, 980 


1 Excludes $388,000 proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate is to provide funds for “Fire suppression” obligations incurred 
during the period of July 1 through December 30, 1951. Fire-suppression obliga- 
tions for the period July 1 to December 31, 1951, exceeded the $140,000 appro- 
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priation by $192,864. The supplemental estimate amount of $175,000 will be 
applied against these fire costs, and the balance of $17,864 will be absorbed in the 
appropriation. It is anticipated that the costs of spring fire fighting will be 
absorbed within the total appropriation if these fires conform to the normal 
pattern. 

The fire situation in California, New Mexico, and Arizona was very serious in 
the fall of 1951 with several large fires. Obligations by this Bureau and suppres- 
sion claims by the United States Forest Service and California Division of 
Forestry for fire suppression on Indian lands in California account for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total obligations. The attached table shows by area 
and agency the numbers of fires by size classification, area burned, estimated 
damage, and suppression obligations by gratuity and tribal funds. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Greenwood please explain the request. 


BASIS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Greenwoop. The request is for $175,000 for fire-suppression 
costs on Indian reservations. During the 6 months from July 1 to 
December 31, 1951, a total of 696 fires occurred on about 28 Indian 
reservations cover ing an area of 28,637 acres and involv Ing di: amages 
of about $181,000. The total reported obligations as of December 31 
for fire suppression are $352,864. We have available in the current 
appropriation a token item of $140,000 for fire suppression, so that we 
have a deficit actually of $192,864. It will be necessary for us to 
absorb the difference between that amount and the $175,000, the 
amount of the estimate before you. 

Mr. Kmwan. In other words, you are in just about the same position 
as the Bureau of Land Management. You ask for $175,000 to carry 
you over the balance of the year; is that right ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No. That i is to cover reported obligations to date. 
Any additional fire costs we will have to absorb w ithin our available 
appropriations. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is about the same thing: the $175,000 you are 
asking for now is to carry you over the balance of the year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it might be well to insert the table on the 
last page of the justification material in the record at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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Number, area, damage, and suppression obligations for forest and range fires, July 1 
to Dec. 31, 1951 








Number of fires ! Suppression obligations 


phony 








Total 


Area agency | | damage 


A|B}o|p 


—_— |—- |} gs 


419 |215 | 40 | 10 


1 
Tribal 
funds 

= 
[12 |! 696 | 28,637 | $181,791 |2$332, 864 |$29, 450 |$362, 314 


73,376 | 49, 645 | 


] 
| | 


| E baa Prorat Gratnity 


funds Total 











Albuquerque. -............-. j 


Consolidated Ute 
Jicarilla 
Mescalero 


Billings 


Crow pinnae Daeicndp 
Flathead aed yee: 
Fort Belknap re: 
North Cheyenne 


Wind River... .___. 


Phoenix 


Fort Apache_____-. 
San Carlos ; 
Uintah and Ouray 


Portland 


Colville 

Klamath ‘ 
Western Washington 
Fort Hall 

Umatilla 

North Idaho. 
Yakima 

Warm Springs 





45 45| 2, 2, 273 


18 | 


1 | 
14 | 
24 | 
“OL 


5,600 | 55, 245 





17 
2, 148 
108 


176 
None 





| 262 | 
49, 200 
183 


234 
5, 000 
366 





9,960 


“6170 | “4,420 | ~ 10, 590 





4,104 
4,145 
250 
1,355 
106 





3, 125, 


755 
1, 566 
1 | 


, 500 | 
Ne g 
304 | 
1, 098 
iW B 


2,075 |. 2, 075 
1, 500 | 

360 
2, 135 g 
100 | ine 


i} ~ 40,165 | 


4410 


5, 517 5, 


7,993 | “11, 998 | 





Sacramento (California) 213, 495 


| 274 447 “|3 2134 195 |. pevaoe 


~ 49 | 10, 636 i 37, 226 m4 45, 396 | j 
' 


Window Rock “47, 316 





1 Fire classification: A= 14 acre or less; B=over \4 acre but less than 10; C=10 acres or over, but less than 
100; D=100 acres or over, but less than 300; and E=300 acres or over. 
2 Gratuity-fund obligations: 
To Dee. 31, 1951 
Total appropriation 


Deficit iid etbbaee 
Estimated needs for spring ‘fire season 


$332, 864 
140, 000 
192, 864 

7, 136 
200, 000 
25, 000 


175, 000 


Total estimated deficit. 
Amount to be absorbed 


Supplemental estimate ve 
3 Gratuity- fund obligations as follows: 
S. Forest Service claims So ES 
California Division forestry claims _- 
Bureau of Indian Affairs suppression expenditures 


. $93, 926. 27 
94, 568. 7° 
25, 000. 00 


Total____- 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen, have you anything to ask on this eae 


NEW METHODS OF FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. JENSEN. Have you been experimenting with any new methods of 
fire fighting ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Not to my knowledge, Congressman. With me is 
Mr. Weaver of our Forestry Branch, who may answer that question a 
little more accurately. 

Mr. Weaver. We depend on the Forestry Service and utilize the 
benefits of their experiments to the best of our resources. We do not 
have the men available to experiment. 





USE OF PLANES 


Mr. Jensen. Do you use planes as a fire-fighting method ? 

Mr. Weaver. We would like very much to use planes. We use planes 
in emergency, but thus far for observation only; and when we get a 
bad fire situation we go to the nearest airport and hire some small 
plane for observation. 

Mr. JENsEN. Do you have any helicopters? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. No. 

Mr. JENsEN. How many planes do you have? 

Mr. GREENWoop. We do not actually have any. We just rent them 
during emergencies. 


PLANE FOR NAVAJO RESERVATION 


Mr. JENSEN. We bought a plane for the Indian service a few years 
ago, and they put it out on the Navajo Reservation or some place and 
they never got a pilot for it. It sat out there and rusted away. Did 
you know about that? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes. Congressman, we did not buy that plane. 
That was transferred to us by the Army as surplus. 

Mr. JENseN. You asked for it, and we told you to get it from the 
surplus, and after you got it you put it out there someplace in Indian 
Rock or someplace on the Navajo Reservation, and the last I heard of 
it was it was Just sitting there, just rotting and rusting away. It was 
out in the open. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. We did have a pilot for the plane, but he was 
drafted, as I recall it, during the last war and we could not replace 
him. 

The plane that we had was not in too good a condition when we got 
it, and after the war it was not in a shape that we could use it, but we 
did use it for a short time. 

Mr. Jensen. It was not in shape because they let it stand out and 
it deteriorated and rusted and rotted away right out in the open. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Not that plane. I think you are thinking of some 
helicopters that we had that we were never able to put into service. 

Mr. Jensen. This was an airplane. This was an airplane that you 
asked us to provide for the Indian service out on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, and you said you could get it from surplus. We told you to go 
ahead and get it and you did; and, as I say, the last report I had of 
that plane was that it was standing out in the open and was rusting 
and rotting away. 

Of course, that is water over the dam, but it just appears to me, 
getting back to this, the proposition of fire fighting, that helicopters 
would certainly be the kind of planes to use in fighting fires where you 
can go out and drop a man down with chemical fighting equipment. 
T can see, I think, oe an expenditure for a helicopter properly used 
and properly manned and also properly equipped would be a forward 
step and would be progress in this job of stopping fires which are so 
terribly destructive in our forests. 


LACK OF PROGRESS IN STOPPING FOREST FIRES 


I forget now just how many board feet of valuable lumber we lose 
each year by forest fires, and it has worried me considerably because 
I know that we have not been going forward in new methods of fight- 
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ing these fires to save that valuable timber, and that is why I bring 
up this thing. I hope someone will finally come up with a good answer 
instead of going along here and spending all this money each year and 
yet losing all of this valuable lumber. 

I think that we have progressed along other lines, but we simply are 
not progressing to any degree that I can see in stopping forest fires. 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


CAUSES OF FIRES 


Dr. Fenron. What are the main causes of these fires? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Lightning is probably the principal cause, but they 
are also caused by campfires, smokers, railroads, and some of them are 
incendiary. However lightning, as far as our fires are concerned, is 
the principal cause. 


INCENDIARY FIRES 


Dr. Fenron. Yousay you have some incendiary fires ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, we have some incendiary fires. 

Dr. Fenron. Are they very expensive fires ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No, they are not and not very large in number. 

Dr. Fenvon. California is the main center for all these fires. 

Mr. Greenwoop. California did have a number of fires in a number 
of different areas. The California figures that you have before you 
there, Congressman, represent fires that occurred in about eight dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. 

Dr. Fenron. By area, do you mean acres ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenron. In California for instance those eight fires destroyed 
9.170 acres: is that right ? 

Mr. Greenwoop, That is the area burned over by the eight fires, ves; 
9,170 acres. 

Dr. Fenton. What is the next figure, 27,447? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the total damage that occurred on the 
9,170 acres. 

Dr. Fenvon. I have no quarrel with money for that kind of work. 


LanGuaGp Ciances ror Pay Acr anp Wace Boarp INCREASES 
WITNESS 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. The next four items are language change requests for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Mines, the National Park 
Service, and the Office of ‘Territories, to increase the personal services 
limitations to permit the payment of 1951 pay act increases and 
comparable increases for wage board employees. 

No additional appropriations are requested. Unless 'there is objec- 
tion, we will insert these items from the document in the record to- 
gether with the justification statements and proceed to the next item. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


The limitation under this head in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952,, as amended by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1952, on the amount available for personal services, is increased from 
“$38,570,172” to “$42,976,462”. 


3UREAU OF RECLAMATION 
H. Doe. No. 348 


Construction and rehabilitation 


Appropriation to date ain =e De sy 4; _ 1$241, 339, 741 
Obligations to Dee. 31___- ma e 138, 136, 954 
Expenditures to Dec. 31__- ues ees 112, 216, 596 
Budget estimate next fiscal year __ oN Oraees » 194, 720, 000 


Request for increase in personal service limitation ___-—~ we 4, 406, 290 


Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation ____ A 099 
Number involved this estimate ~~ _____ wae 0 
Actual employment Jan, 19, 1952_-____- atte 9, 333 


> Includes carry-over balance of $33,287,016. 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language raises the personal services limitation in an amount 
sufficient to cover cost of the pay raise authorized by Public Law 201 and 
increases granted unclassified employees under the jurisdiction of wage boards. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES LIMITATION FOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND REHABILITATION, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


The construction and rehabilitation program of the Bureau of Reclamation 
is geared to the personal services limitation contained in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act for 1952. However, following approval of this program 
by the Congress and the establishment of a personal services limitation under 
which the program must be carried out, Public Law 201 was passed, authorizing 
pay increases of approximately 10 percent for all classified employees. In ad- 
dition, Wage Board approved pay increases for unclassified employees approx- 
imating 10 percent have also been granted. 

As a result of these pay raises, for which no provision heretofore has been 
made, it is estimated that the personal services limitation under the construction 
and rehabilitation appropriation will be $4,406,290 short of funds necessary to 
pay the number of employees approved by Congress in the regular act. Without 
relief from the limitation, construction activities during the spring and summer 
of 1952 must be curtailed by reductions in forces on going projects. The defer- 
ment of any of this going work will result in higher ultimate costs, and losses 
due to the delay in completion of important power and irrigation facilities will 
accrue, 

Additional funds are not required of the small ratio of personal services to 
total costs on construction projects performed by contract. The amount of avail- 
able funds which can be used to pay employees must be increased by $4,406,290 if 
the approved work is to be accomplished. Of this $4,406,290 required increase in 
the limitation, $8,891,290 is due to increases granted classified employees and 
$515,000 results from increases granted unclassified employees whose salaries 
are set by wage boards. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


The limitation under this head in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services, is 
increased from “$10,446,575” to “$11,454,000. 


BUREAU OF MINES 
H. Doc. 348 
Conservation and development of mineral resources 


Appropriation to date TRY fe abe Tee ; S16, 858, 608 
Obligations to Dec, 31, 1951_________ ij : 8, 481, 309 
Expenditures to Dee. 31, pane PEE AD ST ee eee ee TEE : ; 6, 765, 900 
Budget estimate next fiscal year______- eae, iS 18, 657, BOO 
Request (increase in meta services limitation) : 1, 007, 425 


Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation 2, 644 
Number involved this estimate___-_ : None 
Actual employment Dee, 31, 1951 2, 467 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


This language increases the amount available for personal services from 
$10,446,575 to $11,454,000. This increase in limitation is necessary to meet in- 
creased pay costs authorized by Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, and 
increases in compensation of employees whose rates of pay are established by 
wage boards, 

It is recommended that the personal-services limitation for the appropriation 
“Conservation and development of mineral resources, Bureau of Mines” be 
increased by $1,007,425. Of this amount, $920,600 is required to meet increased 
pay costs authorized by Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress; and $86,825 
to meet additional personal service costs due to increased rates of pay for wage- 
board employees. 

Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, provides for the payment of addi- 
tional compensation to all classified employees. This act was passed subsequent 
to the approval of the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1952; therefore, 
the personal-services limitation was based on the old rate of pay and did not 
provide for the increased salary costs. 

The 1952 budget estimates for the Bureau of Mines were prepared during the 
summer of 1950 and submitted to the Congress in January 1951. Since that 
time wage boards have approved increases in the salaries of unclassified em- 
ployees averaging approximately 10 percent. While the Bureau is not requesting 
supplemental funds to cover costs of increases granted by wage boards, it is 
extremely important that the personal-services limitation be raised to cover the 
additional costs. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


The limitation under this head in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services, is 
increased from “$4,193,747” to “$4,543,900”. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
H. Doc. 348 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 1952 


Appropriation to date 1 re: PEah Po eee _..s. $7, 369, 7 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1952__-____- fees ce : 4, 137, 
Expenditures to Jan, 31, 1952 és 3, 411, of 
Budget estimate next fiscal year ! 
Request (increase in personal services limitation) 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation_- 

Actual employment Dee. 22, 1951 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


To increase the amount which may be expended for personal services under 
this appropriation frem $4,193,747 to $4,543,900 as a result of enactment of 
Public Laws 201 and 207, approved October 24 and 25, 1951, respectively, and 
because of increases in wage-board rates of employees paid on an hourly basis. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The recommended increase of $350,153 in the personal-services limitation is 
broken down as follows: 


Public Law 201 of Oct. 24, 1951, increased the basic rate of compensa- 

tion of certain officials and employees of the Federal Government____ $118, 493 
Public Law 207 of Oct. 25, 1951, authorized an increase in rates of pay 

for wage-board employees of National Capital Parks__.------------ 13, 660 
Increase in wage-bourd rates for unclassified employees__-.....-._.. 218, 000 


Totes... ; 350, 153 


A major problem of the Service in accomplishing maintenance and operation 
of physical facilities is that of keeping within the monetary personal-services 
limitation prescribed by the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1952. Of 
the total increase in limitation recommended, $132,153 results from enactment of 
Publie Laws 201 and 207. The remaining $218,000 results from increases to wage- 
board employees throughout the 180 areas administered by the Service. 

The total increase in limitation recommended was derived from a detailed 
study of pay-increase requirements and increased rates of wages, based upon 
reports from individual field offices affected. All reports with respect to the 
monetary limitation for personal services under this appropriation indicate a 
serious shortage. In no instance has there been any indication that the amount 
available is sufficient to carry on normal maintenance work. There is definite 
indication that maintenance is being deferred so that the limitation will be avail- 
able to permit the operation of facilities during the spring months when public 
use rises sharply. If the authorization recommended is not approved, essential 
maintenance of all types of buildings and utilities, ete., must be curtailed, even 
though funds are available for accomplishing the work. The situation is par- 
ticularly critical hecause of increased operating requirements resulting from 
unprecedented public use of the areas administered. 

The 1952 budget estimates were prepared during the fall of 1950 and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget prior to January 1951. Wages of employees paid 
at hourly rates have increased more than 10 percent since those estimates were 
prepared, although the personal-services limitation was based on the budget 
estimates, In some instances, these wages have increased as much as 15 percent. 
With the personal-services limitation based upon an amount of funds budgeted for 
wage-board employees at a lower rate of pay, it will not be possible for the 
Service to meet its maintenance and operating obligations unless relief is af- 
forded by an increase in personal-services limitation. The recommended increase 
in limitation would not result in increased employment, but would merely permit 
employment at higher rates of pay to the extent contemplated by the Congress 
in approving the 1952 appropriation. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


The limitation under this head in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services, is 
increased from “$2,493,000” to “$2,844,700.” 


Increases in the personal services limitations are required to the extent neces- 
sary to meet (1) increased pay costs authorized by Public Laws 201 and 207, 
ERighty-second Congress, (2) comparable increases granted by administrative 
action pursuant to law, and (3) increases averaging about 10 percent in com- 
pensation of employees whose rates of pay are established by wage boards, or 
other similar administrative authority resulting from changes in prevailing local 
wage rates approved within the regulations of the Wage Stabilization Board 
subsequent to January 1, 1951. 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


H. Doc. 348 


Construction of roads, Alaska 

Appropriation to date________________. : LU Bie ee $20, 000, 000 
Pe 5 ee se |, ) a ei earns ae os 6, 981, OST 
Expenditures to Dec. $1, 1951.20.00 2 *11, 649, 504 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation____ 

Number involved this estimate_________ 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1951__-_ 
Budget estimate next fiscal year___._______-__ 


1 Includes liquidation of prior-year contract authority. 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 

The Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952 established a monetary 
limitation on personal services in the appropriation for “Construction of roads, 
Alaska” in the amount of $2,493,000. This request raises the amount of this 
limitation to $2,844,700, an increase of $351,700. This increase in limitation 
will cover the cost of pay increases authorized by Public Law 201 and comparable 
increases granted to employees whose rates of pay are established by wage boards 
or other similar administrative authority, as follows: 
Increase due to Public Law No, 201_____ $80, 749 
Increase in rates of wage-board employees____..-__--_...__---------- 270, 912 

The working season for maintenance and construction in Alaska extends from 
May 1 to about October 15. During this period the spring thaws occur and 
concentrated attention must be given to frost damage on roads in use and 
protection of reconstruction work in process. Unless the personal-service limi- 
tation in the 1952 act is increased, recruitment of field forces to the normal 
working-season level must be deferred until after July 1, and a major portion 
of the program will be delayed a full year. In addition, costs of activating road 
camps not operated during the winter months will be higher, since it will not 
be possible to move equipment and supplies in over frozen ground, 

Mr. Jensen. Let us have Otis explain the language in this. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASE IN PERSONAL-SERVICES LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Brastey. Specific increases in personal-services limitations are 
requested in four appropriation items to provide for increases averag- 
ing about 10 percent in compensation of employees whose retes are 
established by wage boards or other similar administrative authority 
from changes in prevailing local wage rates approved within regula- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board, subsequent to January 1, 1951. 

Since the proposed provision to waive personal-services limitations 
to the extent necessary to meet increased pay costs of, graded employees 
does not cover increases for wage employees, specific increases in the 
limitations are necessary for these items. The changes in the limita- 
tions also include amounts needed for increased pay costs authorized 
by Public Laws 201 and 207 and comparable increases granted by 
administrative action. 


INCREASED PAY COSTS 


I have a breakdown of the amounts involved in these increases by 
the four bureaus. Under “Construction and rehabilitation, Bureau 
of Reclamation”: For wage board increases, $515,000; pay-act costs, 
$5,854,100; administrative increases, $37,190; a total of $4,406,290. 
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Under “Conservation and development of mineral resources, Bureau 
of Mines,” wage-board increases amount to $86,825; pay-act increases, 
$920,600; a total of $1,007,425. 

“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, National 
Park Service”: Wage-board increases, $218,153; pay-act increases, 
$131,850; administrative increases, $150; a total of $550,153. 

The last item is for “Construction of roads, Alaska”: Wage-board 
increases, $207,951; pay-act increases, $80,749; a total increase in the 
limitation of $351,700. 


EFFECT OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Jensen. Do any of these language changes in any way affect 
the laws which govern the Interior Department relative to permanent 
personnel limitations or any permanent law in any way? 

Mr. Brastey. These changes would not permit any increase in the 
number of employees approved by Congress for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Jensen. In your own words, just tell us what it does. 

Mr. Brastry. It provides an increase in the limitation on personal 
services imposed in the 1952 appropriation act to cover the increase 
in salaries that have been approved by Congress, wage-board action, 
or administrative action. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 


Orrice oF TERRITORIES, 1952 
WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
JAMES A. McCONNELL, DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONER, TRUST 
TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is for the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 
This is the last item in the document and is a $1,483,000 request for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific and a change in the personal-services 
limitation. The item as it appears in the document will be placed in 
the record together with the last five pages of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


For an additional amount for “Administration of Territories”, 
$1,483,000 ; and the limitation under this head in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal 
services, is increased from “$811,865” to “$879,200”. 

Minimum levels of education, health, agricultural assistance and other public 
services in the Trust territory of the Pacific Islands must be maintained if the 
United States is to live up to its responsibilities under the trusteeship agreement 
with the United Nations. Estimates for this program carried in the 1952 Budget 
were based on a preliminary survey of essential requirements. Seven months of 
actual operating experience since transfer of administration from the Department 
of the Navy to the Department of the Interior has demonstrated an urgent need 
for additional funds if this program is not to be crippled. This estimate also 
includes $163,000 for pay increase costs pursuant to Public Law 201, Fighty- 
second Congress, for all activities under this appropriation. 
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Grants 


ri 


| 
Actual | Estimated Federal and 
| obligations,) obligations, local appro- 
July 1-Dee. Jan. 1-June priations 

| 31, 1951 30, 1952 


Difference 





Legal and public safety a Ae coltekineel 71, 206 | 108, 794 180, 000 138, 000 +42, 000 

Internal affairs (commerce, agriculture, | 
land title) __.._- cae el } 113, 844 | 

Public health______- eee 304, 793 | 

Education... __- ; 195, 537 | 

Publie works mainten: ance . | 580, 438 

Public works repairs wap 95, 000 | 295, 000 


295, 000 | 217, 000 +78, 000 
645, 000 595, 000 +50, 000 
424, 000 375, 000 +49, 000 
1, 269, 251 1, 178, 251 +91, 000 
390, 000 190,000 | +200, 000 








General administration. ict, | $1, 484, 775 | $2, 900.000 | $1,990,000 | -+4$910, 000 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_— = 


| . 
Total obligations. . sant. aren 243, 3, 327, 008 “6, 103, 2 251 4, 683, 251 | 1, 420, 000 
| | 





Total actual and estimated obligations... -- a ere j ra. _. $6, 103, 251 
Estimated local revenues. . - -- : . : nee te 600, 000 


Total Federal funds required aces 2 : tes li let ae 
Federal funds appropriated _ - 5S 3&3 at - 4,083, 251 


Additional funds required . : aes ‘ca sada te 1, 420, 000 
Less pay act supplemental... .......-- te eee pate etwas 4 Yea pincoeh tab 100, 000 


Amount requested.......-.....-- ede Sukside den seans Cad denat Domeweke 1, 320, 000 


Comparison of administration costs for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


j | Estim: ated | | Federal and. Supple- 
N: ivy, fiscal) require- local avpro-| mental re- 
1951 | ments, 1952 | priations, | quest, 1952 
| | 1952 


General »dninistration ____- . ae _— | $5, 167,000 | $2,900,000 | $1, 990,000 | $910, 000 
Legal and public safety - — } 177, 200 | 138, 000 | 
Internal affairs (commerce, agriculture, land title) 88, 400 | 05, | 217, 000 
Public health _- --- AEST Ee ES Se 490, 000 | 5, 595, 000 
Education __-- alien aches dita np 407, 509 | i 375, 000 | 
Public works maintenance ---- ‘ whe ---| 1,227,000 | 59, | 1,178, 251 
Public works repairs shin : cine ae Fe | 
Total costs. ...--- Aitelnaniiecabee | 7.557. 109 | 6, 103, 251 | 4,683, 251 
Less local revenue. ee Tat RS | 21, 326 600, 000, } 600, 000 |... 
Federal funds required. -_._...-- “ Ps , 135,783 | 5, 503, O51 | 4, 083, 251 1, 429, 000 
Less pay cost supplemental eae Dehn see enteimbaiaeabs Bate oo | 100, 000 


Amount requested this supplemental yore 1, 320, 000 


Summary of request for supplemental appropriation, fiscal year 1952 


Estimated | Federal and 
total require- local appro- 
ments | priations 


Supplemental 
| estimate 


United States and native personal services $2, 193, 251 $2, 028, 251 $165, 000 
Recruit transportation : 330, 000 | 265, 000 65, 000 
General transportation 1, 950, 000 1, 350, 000 600, 000 
Other operational expenses , » 240, 000 | 850, 000 | 390, 000 
Emergency repairs 390, 000 | 190, 000 | 200, 000 


Total : as F 6, 103. 251 | 4, 683, 251 | 1, 420, 000 

Local revenues... = ‘ 600, 000 | 600, 090 

Federal funds required___.__-- 5, 503, 251 | 4, 083, 251 1, 420, 000 

Less pay cost supplemental __. 109, 000 
| 

Amount requested this supplemental | 1, 320, 000 
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The additional amount of $1,320,000 for the fiscal year 1952 is required to cover 
the following types of obligations which are distributed among the various 
actiivties of the Government of the trust territory: 


ee ee IE ESOS SAAT ATA ORLA GAL OPUS AE AE $65, 000 
Transportation : Mi 
aL IT Gi pee eee oe Wis bc WOE see Bets See _... $65, 000 


oe | TB ERE GR 2 PUR Sy erie me Gees s Bas TS Ne ne age ee eee 600, OOO 

————__ 665, 000 
Other operational expenses_-__.-...------------------- seceicthiee ees ta B90, OOO 
Emergency repairs _-—--- jo bigs Dk ees shes WE 200, OOO 


BT Re MORE Sr RE ayo 1, 320, 000 


Personal services, $65,000.—Several important programs in the fields of agri- 
culture, economic development, emergency construction, and land title work 
have received scant attention because of lack of funds to pay the personnel neces- 
sary to oversee them. The additional funds requested will cover the salaries of 
United States and native personnel on these programs for approximately 
2 months of this fiscal year. 

Transportation, $665,000.—The additional transportation funds are distributed 
between recruit transportation, $65,000, and general transportation, $600,000. 
Recruit transportation includes the cost of transportation of recruits, and their 
dependents, who are necessary to carry out the agricultural, economic develop- 
ment, land title, and emergency construction programs. 

It is estimated that a total of $1,950,000 will be required to cover the cost of 
general transportation, $1,850,000 of which can be financed from the 1952 
Federal appropriation. The balance of $60,000 is required to prevent the drastic 
curtailment of the transportation service, and the resultant failure to provide 
the minimum supplies necessary for the livelihood of native and United States 
personnel. The present frequency of trips barely meets requirements, and a 
curtailment could have dangerous consequences. 

Other operational expenses, $390,000.—It is estimated that a minimum of 
$1,240,000 will be required during the current fiscal year to insure adequate funds 
for travel, communications, utilities, supplies, and native subsidies. An addi- 
tional $380,000 is requested herein, as the Federal appropriation presently avail- 
able will not provide sufficient funds to finance this entire cost. There are many 
items of supplies, for example, in public works, public health, and education, 
which have almost fixed minima when it is remembered that fuel, medicine, and 
food for the hospital patients and intermediate school children must be provided. 
To date expenditures for such items have been made almost on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and because of a lack of funds it has been impossible to build up the pipe- 
line of supplies which should be maintained for safety sake. An analysis made 
December 31 indicates that the above estimate of annual cost is extremely con- 
servative. An important factor in the consideration of the need for these addi- 
tional funds is the fact that at the time of transfer of administrative responsi- 
bilities from the Navy to the Department of the Interior, a considerable amount 
of supplies was transferred on a nonreimbursable basis. These supplies have 
been largely expended during the first 6 months, but their cost does not appear in 
the obligations shown in the tables. Therefore, to maintain a similar level of 
supply during the last 6 months purchases from other sources will be required. 

Emergency repairs, $200,000.—This fund will be used to carry on emergency 
repairs to refrigeration units, generating plants, and housing in three districts. 
Similar work is going on in the other districts using funds available in the original 
appropriation. Because of the emergency situation it was necessary to use those 
funds at a sacrifice of other items almost equally important. Due to the nature 
of the refrigerating and generating equipment these emergency repairs are badly 
needed to avoid the serious consequences of a breakdown in those services. 
Similarly, the repairs contemplated for the housing consist largely of roof and 
floor repairs which cannot be avoided. 

Local revenues.—Under the 1952 budget as it was presented to the House 
Appropriations Committee, local revenues were estimated in the amount of 
$250,000. These did not include revenues from freight and passenger service. 
The amount of $600,000 shown as presently estimated does include an amount 
of $350,000 estimated to come from that source. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Davis, please explain this request. 





Total required 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. McConnell, the Deputy High Commissioner of the 
trust territory is here from Honolulu, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
we would save time if he explained it. 

Mr. McConneti. Mr. Chairman, there is a general preliminary 
statement with respect to this item which will be a part of the record, 
and it might not be appropriate for me to read that at this time inas- 
much as it isa part of the record. So, if you please, I will go right to 
the various items that make it up. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF PRESENT FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. McConnetu. The first table that is shown in the presentation, I 
believe, is as simple a one as possible to speak from. You will notice 
that it indicates in the first column on the left the actual obligations 
that have been incurred through December 31, 1951. You will recall 
that our appropr lation for the fiscal year 1952 for grants was in the 
amount of $4.083.251, and at the time the Department of the Interior 
took over the obligation of administering the trust territory we took 
over a going concern which had certain programs, particularly in 
education, public health, and internal affairs, which did not seem at 
all wise to immediately slash. By slashing, T mean that it would have 
meant that, instead of being able to send 120 students to a school in 
a certain district, we could only send 75 or 80, or in slashing our hos- 
pital work by just refusing to take in patients. That did not seem 
at the time of our taking over this obligation to be at all reasonable. 


TRANSPORTATION A COSTLY PROGRAM 


Another operation that we took over, of course—and a very expen- 
sive one to us—was the obligation of general transportation through- 
out the area both in surface transportation and in air transportation. 
That had been previously handled by the Navy by use of a much 
greater number of ships than we intended to use under our contract 
system, and we had no way of knowing when we first took over exactly 
what the cost would be throughout the year. Therefore, it seemed 
wise to keep those programs going which were essential to the welfare 
of the native people and which were at a minimum of our obligation 
under our trusteeship agreement. 

We have done that, and we have kept all expenses at a bare minimum 
inasmuch as we knew that we certainly had no extra funds to work 
with. 

NO EXPANSION CONTEMPLATED 


We have not expanded in any direction. We have kept our trans- 
portation costs similarly low. However, we do find that on December 
31 our expenses for the operation have amounted, as I say, to $2,776,243 
by figures that are subject to audit. 

In the next column in that same table, ea we show estimated 
obligations for the next 6 months of this year, which you will notice 
is slightly greater than for the first 6 eda of the vear—namely, 
$3,327 008—giving a total then, as shown in the third column—that 
is, anticipated total costs—of $6,103,251. 

In the fourth column, speaking again from the totals, we show Fed- 
eral and local appropriations in the amount of $4,683,251. That comes 
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from the amount of grant that was made available, plus a $600,000 
estimated revenue from local revenues for this fiscal year. That, I 
might say, is somewhat greater than we had first estimated in 1952, 
and we are glad to see that it is greater. It contains in it approxi- 
mately $350,000 of revenue that we get from our own transportation 
system for passenger and freight carrying throughout the territory. 

The difference then is shown in the fifth column of $1,420,000, 2nd 
that is what we require for the operation of the administration of 
the trust territory throughout fiscal year 1952, including the sum of 
$100,000 for pay-act increases. That breakdown is shown at the 
bottom of the sheet as a net total of $1,320,000. 


EFFORT TO REPROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Was any effort made to reprogram the 1952 (rust- 
territory funds so as to operate within the amount allowed in the 1952 
bill? 

Mr. McConnew. As I said, Mr. Chairman, there were many un- 
known factors at the time we took over the operation because our 
operations could not be made comparable to the Navy and because 
there were expensive items, particularly the item of transportation. 
The basis, as you may recall, that the hearings of last year, although 
I did not attend them, resulted in an amount being made available 
considerably less than had been hoped for, was that a case had not 
been made as to what the requirements were. We now believe, sir, 
that we do have the experience from the past 6 months’ operation that 
will enable us to make a case as to what the minimum requirements 
are to carry on the programs in education, health, and internal affairs 
that are necessary for the proper administration of the territory. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees were on the payroll on the date 
the 1952 bill was passed and how many are on it now / 

Mr. McConnety. There were 461 on the payroll, sir, according to 
United States Navy reports from the United Nations, and we now 
have 281. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, they are cut about in half. 

Mr. McConne tv. Close to it; not quite half. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Kirwan. Specifically, what are the long-range program ob- 
jectives? Discuss them separately under the headings listed : “Legal,” 
“Internal affairs,” “Public health,” and “Education.” What are you 
going to do in the future? 


LEGAL AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


Mr. McConnewi. Our obligations as we see them under the head- 
ing “Legal and public safety” include a part of the itle work that is 
being done on land and claims, and all of the work that is being done 
in public safety through the native constabulary. They all come 
under our legal department. The more important of those two opera- 
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tions in our thinking is the land-title work, which unfortunately has 
not been carried out at the tempo which we believe it should be 
carried out. It is because of that fact that we are requesting some 
additional personnel to be put on in that field. 


EDUCATION 


In our department of education we are carrying on what we believe 
is a minimum, trying not to westernize the natives too rapidly. We 
are carrying on elementary schools throughout all of the districts 
which generally are under supervision of the natives, although we do 
have in each district one of our education people who travels almost 
constantly throughout the island supervising the work of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Also in each district we have an intermediate school which is in 
the nature of a junior high school perhaps, and at each one of those 
we have a varying number of students, from 75 to I believe at the 
highest 200. 

Also at one location, at Truk, which is geographically centrally 
located in the area, we have what is known as the Pacific Island Cen- 
tral School, which has an enrollment of around 220 students that are 
drawn from the various districts and are given education at something 
of a high-school level. We hope to draw from that school for interns, 
medical assistants, and nurses if we can encourage the girls of the 
territory to attend that school. They are not very much inclined 
to go along with higher education. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In our field of public health, through the use of as many native 
interns as have so far been trained, we are carrying out as much as 
we can of sanitation and simple health requirements. At each district 
we have what we call a hospital, though it hardly deserves the name 
of a hospital perhaps, as some of you gentlemen here can attest. We 
believe, however, that we are doing a very acceptable job in those 
hospitals. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Our biggest hurdle in public health of course is in tuberculosis. If 
we could control server em throughout the territory we would have 
a relatively simple health problem. So Dr. Marshall our chief medical 
officer, believes. We have, I might say, done a considerable amount of 
good in controlling leprosy. We have had a rather successful opera- 
tion in this last year. Up until this year, through no fault of the for- 
mer administration at all, there had been no patients discharged from 
the leprosarium. As a result of that, the natives were most appre- 
hensive about ever going to it. 

Now, however, we have been able to return some of the natives with 
arrested cases, and we find that they turn themselves into our hospitals 
at the district centers with much more frequency than they have in the 
past. It is within a conceivable length of time that we will be able to 
arrest most of the cases of leprosy throughout the territory. 
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PERSON NEL AT HEADQUARTERS OFFICE AND DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave, but I would simply 
ask that you insert in the record, if you have not already done so, the 
number of personnel asked for in the 1953 budget requests for person- 
nel at the Honolulu headquarters and for the personnel being asked for 
in each one of the districts in the trust territory. 

Mr. McConne tt. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Headquarters: 


EDS HOE a ed Se Ree Sa ne eae ete Sen 2 OR, Re Mee DO 
NTS Pg (a ete te a eee SE ESE 
mused Sd ssa. Nepthence $9 Meet alee a Wipes! Sieh eee Crea ee A Rg 
0S EES ie REE AEE ee om SD Sap lei y ee fb ae 
ap: ..... , fs) sees uD SORES hy ae) ee ah Ne De a tr te ig oe es adel hee 
Truk__ a OL, SEO Cake EPEAT 251 eee Se ee 
NE ILLES ee lean ee AOI EL ESERIES 
0 SERS RGA Ra Ea Se : -e SAL te SR = OR A Se ie eee ba 

Rn ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 





























Mr. McConnetu. Another group of our most important departments 
that deal directly with the native people is what we call the depart- 
ment of internal affairs. It is divided for administrative purposes 
into two divisions, one of political affairs and one of economic affairs. 
Because of lack of personnel, particularly at the district level, we have 
not done the job that we think needs to be done in either one of those 
fields. We believe that in the economic-affairs division we can en- 
courage small industries throughout the territory which will increase 
the revenue that comes from local sources, and we have given encour- 
agement to the people to support their own activities when they find 
that they are able to get an income great enough to support themselves 
in the field of public health and education. 

We have no intention of stepping out and trying to make a big 
economic area out there because the potentialities, other than some 
minerals, are not there. We do feel, however, that in each district 
we should have a man who is familiar with operations in isolated 
areas of that kind so that he can give assistance to the natives in agri- 
cultural pursuits, in starting a little starch factory, for example, which 
is one of our plans at Saipan, and in other ways encouraging them 
into going into operations on their own. 

Import and export is something that has already been taken over 
quite largely by the natives, and they are reaching out to take over 
some of the shipping. We hope to encourage that, and we will en- 
courage it, and we hope that by that encouragement within a relatively 
short time they will be able to take care of all the shipping at the dis- 
trict level. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


In the field of political affairs similarly we have not made as much 
advancement as we should. Although the land-title work is divided 
between political affairs and legal, a large share of this work involves 
the return of land to the natives. I do not think anyone can over- 
emphasize the importance of that program to the whole success of 
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our operations out there. It is something that obviously cannot be 
dealt with too lightly, but we are not going to be anywhere as near 
as meticulous, I assure you, as we would be if we were dividing u 
lands in Oklahoma or someplace here in the United States whic 
would be susceptible to surveys by a grid system and that sort of 
thing. 

We feel that in order to have proper encouragement to get them 
back on their feet each family should have some land which they can 
call their own, whether it is by lease or however it is, and work it for 
their own good and for the good of the whole community. There is 
enough land there so that it can be divided with the population that 
exists at the present time; and, given some drive to this program of 
ours, Which we hope to give to it in our next fiscal year, we think 
we can make enormous strides in that direction. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is new work going on down there in this trust 
territory ? 

Mr. McConne tt. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS EXPECTED 


Mr. Kirwan. It will be 100 years in 15 more years since we pur- 
chased Alaska; in other words, 85 years ago we purchased it, or along 
about there, and today I guess there are more complications in Alaska 
that before we purchased it. When we took it over, it was nothing. 
We just took it over from Russia, but today in Alaska we have it 
fixed up in such good shape that if you want to get anything done it 
will probably be 3 or 4 years before you can buy an acre of land u 
there. This is just starting out anew. I hope when you come bac 
next year, if you are there and if we are all on this side of the table, 
that you will certainly report for the first time, I think, in America’s 
history that there is progress being made and not just a complication 
of everything so that nobody will be able to unravel the tangle until 
we lose them again or give them away. From what I see of all the 
rest of the territories now that we have had for any length of time, 
the Virgin Islands, the Philippines, or whatever they may be, we 
have certainly made a job. 

I am going to tell you this right now, that if we grant the money, 
be prepared when you come back next vear to tell a story of accom- 
plishment over there, or you are going to get an awful set-back next 
year. 

I think you made a very good presentation, and I mean that. You 
have explained to this Committee very well what you are trying to do. 
However, I repeat, if you are going to start out anew, try to fix it so 
that. the one who follows will have something to go on. 

Dr. Fenton? 

LOCAL REVENUES 


Dr. Fenton. I notice under “Local revenues” you have an item there 
which says it does not include revenues from freight and passenger 
service. To what do you have reference there? 

Mr. McConnetz. We have a railroad, surface transportation, and 
air transportation. We have seven ships operating in the area. They 
are Government-owned ships and we have four small PBY airplanes, 
and we charge for both freight and passenger service on those lines. 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Dr. Fenton. I notice you made reference to a hospital, if it can be 
called such. What was the name of that? 

Mr. McConneutu. They are more in the sense of a dispensary, I 
believe you would feel, rather than a hospital. They have, for ex- 
ample, no private rooms at all. They do have in each one of the 
places an operating room. One of our difficulties, I might say, this 
year has been keeping some of the equipment in operation because 
of the fact that it has been out there for a good many years and the 
corrosion that occurs in that area is terrific. 

The doctors are always concerned over the condition of that 
equipment. 

Dr. Fenron. I am sorry I could not get out with the boys on the 
trip. 

Mr. McConnetu. I am sure Dr. Marshall would have been most 
happy to have had you come and would welcome you any time you 
could come. We would like to have you look over the operation any 
time you can come. 

Dr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, general. 


Pay Acr INCREASE 
WITNESS 
OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. The final item to be considered this morning is House 
Document No. 358 requesting additional funds for the various bureaus 
to meet the increased costs resulting from the 1951 pay act. The 
justifications on this item will be inserted in the record. 

(The justifications are as follows:) 


INOREASED Pay Costs 


Pay increases under appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1952 are estimated to cost a total of $17,247,262 for the year. This 
consists of $16,815,768 for increases authorized by Public Law 201, $53,678 author- 
ized by Public Law 207, and $377,816 for comparable increases for employees 
whose pay rates are determined by administrative action pursuant to law. Of 
the total cost, it is estimated that the amount of $9,987,662 will be absorbed 
within funds currently available through savings anticipated by changes in the 
leave law, by other economies that will be affected and by transfers between 
approprations. This leaves a total of $7,259,600 for which supplemental appro- 
priations are required. A breakdown of the pay-increase estimates showing the 
total cost, the amount to be absorbed, and the additional appropriations requested 
is attached. 

In addition to the appropriation requests for the increased pay costs authority 
is proposed for the transfer of funds in the amount of $316,000 between appro- 
priations of the Southeastern Power Administration and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in lieu of appropriations for the additional costs. These transfers consist 
of $16,000 from the appropriation “Construction, Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration” to the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power 
Administration” and $300,000 from the appropriation “Construction and rehabili- 
tation, Bureau of Reclamation” to the appropriation “General administrative 
expenses, Bureau of Reclamation.” The estimates also include a proposed pro- 
vision to apply to appropriations of all agencies to waive restrictions on amounts 
which may be expended for personal services or for other purposes involving 
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personal services to the extent necessary to meet the increased pay costs. Au- 
thority is also requested to permit pay icnreases granted employees whose rates 
of pay are determined by administrative action to be made retroactive on the 
same basis as if they had_been authorized by Public Law 201. 

The supplemental appropriation requirements for pay increases of $7,259,600 
include $160,000 for the Bonneville Power Administration and $163,000 for the 
Office of Territories which are included in estimates submitted separately from 
the pay estimates and which also provide for other supplemental needs. These 
items appear in House Document No. 348 and are explained in separate state- 
ments. The remainder of the pay supplemental request amounting to $6,936,600 
is distributed to the appropriations listed below. The list also includes the 
amounts proposed to be derived by transfer between appropriations and the 
proposed authorization for the use of Indian tribal funds. 


Office of the Secretary: 


Enforcement of Connally Act__- _--__-_- ye Bch $11, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Administration 
(to be derived by transfer from the appropriation ‘“Construc- 
tion, Southeastern Power Administration”) ~~~ -_~-_-______ (16, 000) 
Defense production activities: Salaries and expenses_____-________ 260, 000 
Commission of Fine Arts: Salaries and expemses______.--___-______- = 1, 200 
Bonneville Power Administration: Construction... 590, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: Management of lands and resources__ 335, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
Seeelt. emokieon Mi MeIreme. a or 2, 175, 000 
cee | RT TR A ET a PTE TP ET ETS Ae _... 888,000 
General administrative expenses... -- ek 224, 900 
Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation of Indians, Okla- 
I aad iat a ni tw eh oe iensap ben sds em Sprons ided deseo ahaehieeppoacad SRAM 1, 500 
Tribal funds (from tribal funds) i a (79, 000) 
Bureau of Reclamation: General administrative expenses (to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation “Construction and re- 
habilitation” ) _...__--_-_- Ae ASE TERRE ERE ot. 2E AR es RE (300, 000) 


Geological Survey: Surveys, investigations, and research 


ana 649, 000 
Bureau of Mines: 


Conservation and development of mineral resources___________ 650, 000 
NS EERO Re ee, ee ee ae Se 285, 000 
General administrative expenses____.......-.-._-._____--____ 84, 000 


National Park Service: 


eminent. OU) -OTOTOCINON A i ee - 440,000 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities__...______ 79, 000 

General administrative expenses____..._-___.-___-_____-___v 83, 000 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 

NE TE LT een nee 275, 000 

a a ae TTY A ai EE 170. 000 
Office of Territories: Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska__ 40, 000 
Administration, Department of the Interior: Salaries and expenses__ 140, 000 


a EE ES eee Ee RR Ie IN LP Ee, 6, 93 36, 600 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Beasley, will you please give us a brief explana- 
tion of this request, including a statement of the total amount of Pay 
Act costs which are being absorbed by the Department? 


TOTAL COST OF PAY ACT 


Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. The total costs in meeting the Pay Act 
increases and the administrative increases for the Department during 
the fiscal year 1952 amount to $17,247,262. We are absorbing within 
the appropriations that have already been made by Congress all of 
that cost except $7,259,600. In the document presenting the supple- 
mentals for pay-increase costs is the amount of $6,936,600. An addi- 
tional $323,000 has been included in supplemental estimates submitted 
separately from this document. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you want toask anything further, Doctor ? 

Dr. Fenton. Is this all due to pay increases # 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, Chairman 


ALBERT THOMAS, Texas JOHN TABER, New York 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi Massachusetts 

JOHN J. ROONEY, New York GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 


JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island NORRIS COTTON, New Hampshire ! 


'' Temporarily assigned 
Trurspay, Frerruary 28, 1952. 
SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


TELFORD TAYLOR, ADMINISTRATOR 

JOHN E. HORNE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

JAMES M. McHANEY, GENERAL COUNSEL 

K. L. HANNA, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
ROY E. ABRAHAM, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Cannon. The committee will come to order. 

We have an item here, Mr. Taylor, in the estimate from the Small 
Defense Plants Administration asking $825,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses and $10,000,000 for the revolving fund. Will you give us a 
summary of your background ¢ 


PERSONAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I graduated from law school in 1932 
and for the next 10 years I was a Government attorney in various 
capacities, ending up as General Counsel of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 
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In 1942 I went in the Army i in the Military Intelligence Service. 
I remained in the Army in Intelligence until the end of the w ar, 
which I spent mostly in the European theater. 

At the end of the war I was ordered to Nuremberg as Justice Jack- 
son’s assistant at the Nuremberg trials. I remained in Nuremberg 
until 1948, 

I stayed in the Army until 1949 and when IT resigned from the Army 
in 1949 IT went back to New York, which is my home State, and went 
into the practice of law there. I practiced law there until I was 
asked to take this position last October. 


DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Cannon. We are dealing with small business here. What is 
small business, Mr. Taylor? What is your definition of the business 
which your agency proposes to assist ? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, we have been endeavoring to apply the 
definition which Congress has given us in the act, which is somewhat 
flexible, but refers us to whether the business is an independent one 
or tied up with some large corporation, the dollar volume of business, 
and whether it is dominant in its field. We attempt to apply those 
criteria that Congress has laid down for us to follow. 

In the past the procurement agencies have usually followed the 
blanket test of whether there are more or less than 500 ee 
That is what the Defense Department uses. Recently Mr. Sawyer’s 
Department of Commerce has come out with a very much more elabo- 

rate definition in which, for instance, in the field of steel you may 
have up to 2,500 employees and still be a small business. In other fields 
it is as low as 100. We endeavor to use all of these tests Congress has 
given us and come to the best conclusion in a particular case that we 
can. 

It is a difficult question. Some businesses are big in one line and 
small in another line. Some businesses are small for the moment but 
when they get a big contract they become big, so there is a continual 
shifting back and forth. We just have to do the best we can with a 
difficult question. 

ESTABLISH MENT OF AGENCY 


Mr. Cannon. How long has your agency been in operation ? 

Mr. Tayror. The agency was established by Congress on July 31, 
1952, but T was not appointed until October. I took the oath of office 
on October 19. So IL suppose the ageney dates from October 19, 1952. 
At that time I was the only employee, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS OF AGENCY 


Mr. Cannon. What have you been able to accomplish for small 
business in that time? 

Mr. Taytor. To begin with, we have put into effect the program for 
loans to small business that Congress directed us to do. We worked 
out procedures with Mr. Svmington before his departure from RFC 
and have been receiving applications since the first of the vear. We 
have recommended about 29 such loans of which the RFC has had 
occasion to pass on 6. That volume of business is increasing very 
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much. We have received over 150 applications totaling in the neigh- 
borhood of $95,000,000. The total amount that Congress said could 
be outstanding at any one time is $100,000,000, so we are very near 
that mark in the total amount, dollarwise, of applications received. 
Mr. Cannon. In the approximately 5 months in which you have 
been in charge of this work, what is the aggregate amount of the loans 
that have actually been negotiated and the moneys transferred to the 
applicants ? 
{r. Tayior. The actual amount of the loans approved by RFC is 
$725,000. 
: Mr. pepe What do you propose to do for small business in the 
uture 
Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, could I just say one or two other things 
“a cme to your other question about what we have done for small 
usiness 


Mr. Cannon. Certainly. 

Mr. Taywor. In the field of procurement we have made various pro- 
posals to the Department of Defense which we believe would result 
in a much larger volume of contracts going to small business. Those 
proposals have not yet been fully worked out with the Military De- 
partments and until they are, their value of course will not be manifest. 

In the field of allocation of scarce materials, I think we have done 
something of immediate benefit to small business. We have worked 
out together with the NPA an arrangement setting up a special pool 
or reserve of copper and aluminum and steel which is available to small 
businesses that are about to be seriously crippled by the metal cut- 
backs. That pool is now being administered and is giving a measure 
of relief to small business. In addition, we are working closely with 
appropriate committees of DPA and NPA to help insure that alloca- 
tion programs do not work an undue hardship on small businesses. 

I should like to conclude by saying that while we have tried to get 
some programs under way right off the bat, the appropriation that 
Congress gave us was largely to draw up a program and submit it to 
you and see what you thought of it, so we have spent a good deal of 
our time in planning out what we think ought to be done from here 
on. 

Mr. Cannon. You have not yet been able to get your program under 
way at this time? 

Mr. Taytor. We have the loan program under way, Mr. Chairman. 
We have some of the materials program under way in the set-up of 
this reserve pool. I guess it would be fair to say in the field of pro- 
curement it 1s mostly a matter of programs and proposals. To put 
those into effect, we have to reach agreement with the Defense Depart- 
ment representatives. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Mr. Cannon. What is your plan for the future? p 


Mr. Taytor. Our plan for the future revolves very largely around 
one or two of the responsibilities that Congress gave us. The major 
one is this responsibility in section 714 (f) (2) which directs us to 
determine with the procurement agencies that certain particular con- 
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tracts shall go to small business. That means that we have to review 
all the procurements as they are being planned to pick out those that 
small business can handle, to earmark them for small business, to be 
sure there are small concerns that can handle them if we earmark the 
procurements, and then to make sure that the contract does go to a 
smal] business that can handle it. 

That, I would say, is the most important single thing that Congress 
has asked us to do. 

Mr. THomas. May I interrupt you at this point? I am not clear on 
section 714 (f) (2) after reading your language in the justification. 
Section 714 (f) (2) gives you some measure of authority. Let us 
thrash it out and see what the authority is. After reading it, I came 
to the conclusion that the only authority that you have is to go to the 
armed services, and you go in the position of a supplicant, saying to 
the gentlemen, “We would like to have so much business.” In the 
final analysis you have no authority to say we want this and we want 
that and get what you demand. Am I correct? 

Mr. Taytor. We have no final authority to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please read section 714 (f) (2) into the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Taytor. Section 714 (f) (2) reads as follows: 

The Congress has as its policy that a fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for supplies and services for the Government shall be placed with 
small-business concerns. To effectuate such policy, small-business concerns 
within the meaning of this section shall receive any award or contract or any 
part thereof as to which it is determined by the Administration and the contract- 
ing procurement agencies (A) to be in the interest of mobilizing the Nation’s 
full productive capacity, or (B) to be in the interest of the national defense 
program, to make such award or let such contract to a small-business concern. 

As you will see from that, the determination must be made jointly. 
If the procurement agency does not agree with us in earmarking the 
contract, it is not earmarked and does not have to go to small business. 
In that event, the Small Defense Plants Administration knows that 
such and such a contract has not been earmarked and if we think it 
should be, we are in a position to so report to the President and the 
Congress. We are required to report every 90 days to the Congress 
and the President on what we have done and what we have proposed. 

Mr. Cannon. That is your objective at this time? 

Mr. Taytor. That is the most important single thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The Congress has also called upon us to certify particular small 
business concerns as to competency, as to capacity and credit. That 
is section (e) (6) of the act. After we have so certified that com- 
pany, they cannot be rejected as a bidder on the ground that they 
do not have enough credit or enough capacity. It is conclusive on 
those two elements. That we believe will be an important part of 
our procurement program also. 

Now, finally, in the procurement field we are directed to take various 
measures to encourage the spreading of subcontracts to small busi- 
ness. We have under consideration various proposals to favor the 
award of large prime contracts to those concerns which agree, in ad- 
vance of the award, to subcontract specific portions to small business, 
and likewise to inject ourselves into the process by which the big prime 
contractors let out subcontracts, and try to keep tabs on them to insure 
that more of those subcontracts go to small business. 
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AGENCY LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Cannon. What is the limit of your agency? Under law when 
does the life of your agency expire / 
Mr. Taytor. Under the existing law our agency expires on June 30, 
1952. 

Mr. Cannon. Is this not a rather comprehensive program to be 
accomplished in 4 months ¢ 

Mr. Tayvor. It is my understanding that all agencies established 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 so expire. Needless to say, 
this would be a difficult program to get very far on in the next 4 
months and I had assumed that if the program were thought worth 
while, that the agency would be extended. If the program is not 
worth while, of course there is no need for it. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no assurance that your agency will be au- 
thorized to operate beyond the first of July ? 

Mr. Tayior. There is at the present time no statutory assurance of 
that fact. 


OTHER AGENCIES INVOLVED IN SMALL BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cannon. What other agencies, engage in small business ac- 
tivities? 

Mr. Tayior. The principal agencies engaged in small business ac- 
tivities are the National Production Authority, which is under the 
Department of Commerce, what used to be the ECA but is now the 
Mutual Security Administration, and the small business specialists 
of the Department of Defense. 

The RFC also has an office of small business to consider loans under 
$100,000 and the Atomic Energy Commission has small business 
specialists in nine purchasing offices. 

I believe the entire list is in the hearings which you held last year. 

Mr. Cannon. What are the small business activities and functions 
of these agencies you have listed? 

Mr. Taytor. Perhaps we had better take them one by one. 

The most important one is the Office of Small Business in the Na- 
tional Production Authority. Now, up to January, they had func- 
tions many of which were parallel to the ones which we are proposing 
tocarry on. That is, they not only were active in the field of allocation 
of materials but they were supposed to help small business get pro- 
curement. They were supposed to assist in organizing production 
pools and give management information and assistance. They had an 
authorized strength of 150 and a budget of about $800,000, 

Now under an Executive order that was signed in January all the 
functions with respect to procurement and finance have been taken 
out. of the Office of Small Business, NPA, and transferred to Small 
Defense Plants Administration. They have retained their functions 
with respect to the allocation of materials which, after all, is the basic 
authority of that agency. But all the responsibilities on procurement 
and finance have been transferred from the Office of Small Business of 
NPA to the Small Defense Plants Administration under the Executive 
order. My understanding is that the size of the Office of Small Busi- 
ness over there is now about one-third of its former size, 

Mr. Cannon. You have outlined then all of the functions of the 
agencies that have been transferred to you. 
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Mr. Taywor. I guess I have just covered the NPA. 

The Department of Defense has in the Munitions Board a small 
business office which is set up to help small business in respect to pro- 
curement. That is comparatively a small agency. The three military 
Departments also have small-business specialists out in the individual 
procurement offices. ; 

Now it is our thought that under our statute these joint determina- 
tions I described would be made by the small business specialists for 
the procurement agency and by a representative of our agency that 
is stationed there. 

I would say that NPA and Defense are the two most important, 
Mr. Chairman. There are, also, the small business offices in the ECA 
and RFC and elsewhere, but for the most part we do not overlap with 
them and they are very small organizations. 


INTERAGENCY TRANSFERS 


Mr. Cannon. What funds, and what personnel, have there been 
transferred from these agencies to your agency along with these func- 
tions which you are taking over ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. The Bureau of the Budget was authorized in the Ex- 
ecutive order to make a decision on what. personnel and what funds 
should be transferred to us, and so far as I know they have not yet 
made a decision on what shall be transferred over. 

Mr. Cannon. You have received no funds and you have received no 
personnel ¢ 

Mr. Tayitor. We have not as yet, no, but we will receive it from the 
Bureau in due course. 

Mr. Cannon. Your agency is the counterpart of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in the last war? 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. That has been completely liquidated ? 

Mr. Tayvor. I understand that was completely liquidated in 1946. 
Part of it went to the Department of Commerce and part of it went 
out of existence. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you any personnel which you have recruited 
from the personnel of that agency ? 

Mr. Tayior. I am sure that among our employees, of whom we have 
about 100 at the moment, Mr. Chairman, there are some who were in 
the old Smaller War Plants Corporation. TI cannot offhand tell you 
how many. I can readily furnish that information if you would like 
me to furnish it later. 

Mr. Cannon. You may include that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There are at present four employees of SDPA and three persons on detail 
to the agency who previously had been employed by the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 


COMPARISON MADE WITH SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. Cannon. In what respects do your duties and functions co- 
incide with those of the old organization and in what respects do they 
differ ? 

Mr. Taytor. The. scope of our activities follows very closely the 
old SWPC. I would say the only difference is that the Smaller War 








Plants Corporation itself had authority to make loans to small busi- 
ness and was given its own fund out of which to make loans. We do 
not have either such a fund or such authority. Instead of that, Con- 
gress gave the RFC a new authority and a $100,000,000 fund for loans 
to.small business which, however, can only be made on our recom- 
mendation, but we do not have final authority on the loans whereas 
the old SWPC did. 

The other thing that is different between us is that the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation had both authority and funds to enter itself into 
contracts with Government agencies and then farm them out by way of 
subcontracts. We have the ‘authority in our statute to do that but 
so far we do not have the revolving fund to do it with. That is in fact 
the $10,000,000 requested before this committee now so we can do that. 

Beyond that I would say the functions of the SWPC and ours are 
very parallel. 

There is another difference in plan which I might mention. The old 
Smaller War Plants Corporation rose to something like 1,900 people 
altogether, and had a very extensive field staff of its own running up 
to something like 1,500, Mr. Chairman. It is our plan to keep “this 
agency for the time being at least about half the size of the SWPC 
in Washington and about one- eighth the size in the field, so that our 
total personnel will not exceed under this budget here 500 people 
whereas the old SWPC was 1,900. 

Mr. Cannon. The old organization of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was in operation ) approximately 5 5 years. In that 5 years 
what was the aggregate amount covered by the prime contracts which 
they handled ? 

Mr. Taytor. The aggregate amount of the prime contracts which 
they handled was about $30,000,000, Mr. Chairman. We have found 
a slight discrepancy in their own figures, so it was somewhere between 
$30,000,000 and $35,000,000, and we -annot tell exactly which. They 
handled 12 contracts totaling in the neighborhood | of $30,000,000. 
That is the most complete answer I can give. 

I have here a list of 12 contracts which totalled $28,950,000, and 
then I have a selection from their final report in which they state 
they took 12 contracts, with a total value of $35.5 million. 

Mr. Cannon. Did they have a revolving fund ? 

Mr. Taytor. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that was in 3 years of opera- 
tion, February 11, 1943, to March 1945, The Corporation operated 
out of its capital funds. 


PROPOSED OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Cannon. You are asking for $10,000,000 to be used as a revolv- 
ing fund. What do you propose to do with that fund? What is the 
need for it? How will it be employed ? 

Mr. Tayvor. It has two values, in my opinion. In the first place, 
if particular opportunities arise such as did arise before the old 
SWPC, we are able to step in and take the contract and farm it out to 
small business. That is in line with the policy of Congress. Perhaps 
equally important is that if we have the power to do that, it gives us 
to some extent a greater leverage with the procurement agencies in 
suggesting that they move contracts directly to small business. If 
they know we are equipped to come in and take them ourselves, and 
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turn them over, it is a form of moral suasion on them to give them out 
directly to small business. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose you give us, Mr. Taylor, an outline of your 
plan of operation, your modus operandi. Tell us just how you propose 
to secure and how you propose to process these prime contracts. 

Mr. Taytor. You are referring now to prime contracts to be taken 
under the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Cannon. What plan do you propose to follow if this money 
is available? 

Mr. Tayxor. If this money is made available, we plan to set up a 
small staff which will be paid out of that revolving fund numbering 
a total of 48 people, sndhediinae competent engineering people and com- 
petent accounting people, because it would be my firm policy not to 
enter into any such contract without very capable engineering, account- 
ing, and legal advice. I want to make it clear, however, that only 
16 of these 48 employees to be compensated out of the revolving fund 
will be working on these prime contracts which the agency may take 
on. The others will be working on technical and management assist- 
ance. We would invite the views and suggestions of the regional 
advisory committees of small-business men that we are setting up on 
what fields, if any, they thought this power could be used most 
effectively. 

Also, through our field organization and these engineers, we will 
acquire information as to particular commodities which small business 
is able to provide for the Government, and the extent to which small 
companies have been getting prime contracts to supply such items. If 
we find, as I suspect we shall, that a lot of business susceptible of being 
handled by small concerns is not going to them, we would then develop 

rnarticular contract projects to see whether we have small-business 
facilities to perform, and if we get a satisfactory engineering survey, 
which all our professional people would approve, we would then ap- 
proach the procurement agency with respect to the taking of such 
prime contracts by SDPA. 

It is my own belief that we will not take these contracts on a great 
scale or very frequently. It is quite possible we may never take any. 

Mr. Cannon. In that event, then, what would be your function? 
Your predecessor handled $35.5 million, I believe you said. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Now if you handle none at all, just where do you 
fit into this program ? 

Mr. Taytor. Of course there are many other things we can be and 
are domg. I am confining my remarks to prime contracts to be taken 
by SDPA. 

As I said before, the main importance of this fund is to strengthen 
our hand in the allocation of contracts to small business and to enable 
us to take opportunities which may arise. Opportunities for the 
taking of prime contracts arose before, and it is my belief that some 
opportunities will arise again, but I am frank to say that, although 
I think this is an important part of the program, the main benefit 
to small business must of course come from the placing of prime con- 
tracts directly with small concerns through the procurement agencies 
themselves and not through the exercise of this power. It is because 
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I believe that having this power will enable us to increase the flow 
of contracts direct to small business that I think it is desirable to have 
this fund. 

What we have asked for here, as you know, is not by any means 
the entire fund that Congress has authorized. 


LOAN FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Cannon. Just where and just how do your loan functions fit 
in here? 

Mr. Tayior. Our loan functions, Mr. Chairman, fit in this way: 
The RFC up to this point has had two basic authorities for making 
loans, the RFC Act itself under which the collateral requirements 
are relatively stringent, and the Defense Production Act, section 
302, under which loans could be made to expand facilities being used 
in defense work. 

The authority and the collateral requirements under section 714 
are somewhat less rigid. In section 714 of the act Congress has given 
RFC a third authority which is somewhat broader than the section’ 
302 loan authority because it covers essential civilian production as 
well as defense. We are allowed to recommend loans to the RFC 
for the conversion or construction of plants, to finance the acquisi- 
tion of machinery and supplies, finance research and development 
work, and to furnish them with capital to be used in the manufacture 
of articles for essential civilian and defense purposes. 

Now, in the approximately 8 weeks that that program has been 
in operation, as I say, we have received ourselves 96 applications 
totaling over $50,000,000. The RFC has a backlog of applications— 
50 or so in number—which would be eligible under this section for 
us to review, totaling another $46,000,000. So that in loans we are 
rather swamped with work. 

Mr. Cannon. You are not authorized to make these loans? 

Mr. Taytor. No, Mr. Chairman, just to recommend them; but the 
RFC cannot make them unless we do recommend them. 

Mr. Cannon. Your functions are limited to the making of 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. After you make the recommendations, then RFC pro- 
ceeds to again process the loan and decide whether or not it will be 
made ? 

Mr. Taytor. The RFC looks at it from the standpoint of the credit 
and security, ete. We will look at it and determine whether it is small 
business and whether the purpose of the loan is within the policy of 
the statute and one we believe we can properly recommend. 

Mr. Cannon. Could the RFC go ahead and operate without your 
intermediary services? They have to process these applications from 
the beginning again after you have recommended. 

Mr. Tayvor. At the moment they could not do that, Mr. Chairman, 
because they are not legally allowed to make that loan under the 
statute unless we have recommended it. Of course Congress could 
establish other methods. They could give us the direct power to make 
the loan, they could give it to RFC. In Congress’ wisdom they de- 
termined to divide up the review here between the two of us. 
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Mr. Tuomas. There is another section that gives the RFC the au- 
thority to make loans to small business. 

Mr. Tayvor. Under section 302 they have authority, but it is limited 
in ways this section is not limited. That section 302 is not small 
business. ‘That is the general Defense Production Act loan. 


CLAIMANT AGENCY FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Cannon. I note in the justification reference to claimant agency 
functions. Just what are your claimant agency functions under the 
law ?- 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, if you are using that in the narrow 
sense of claimant agency before NPA and DPA, we are not a claimant 
for materials like copper and aluminum. Our role under the statute 
is that orders limiting or expanding production or granting priorities 

can no longer be issued by DPA and NPA unless they have ] previously 
given us a chance to review them. Therefore we now have representa- 
tives on the principal DPA and NPA committees in which we ap- 
pear—if you want to put it that way—as claimant for small business. 

We help set up this reserve pool, as I described, to make life easier 
for small business. We appear as claimant for small business before 
the NPA industry committees and before the upper-level committees 


of DPA. 





PRIOR HANDLING OF FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Cannon. How was this work handled before you came into 
the field ? 

Mr. Tayvor. Before this time, I guess that was not being done at 
all. This is a new requirement that Congress has put into the process. 

Mr. Cannon. If it was not necessary up to this time, why is it 
necessary in the future ¢ 

Mr. Tayxor. I would assume that Congress believed that the orders 
coming out of NPA were in some respects unnecessarily restrictive or 
harmful to small business and put in safeguards for small business. 
Also, I take it that Congress felt it desirable to have an independent 
agehcy concerned exclusively with small-business problems. We are 
an agency which has no responsibilities other than to see to it that 
small business gets a-square deal and helping hand during this emer- 
gency period. This is not the case with DPA, NPA, the military, 0 
any of the other agencies of the Government. The gentlemen in Shaws 
agencies are devoting their attention to other very pressing problems. 

Mr. Cannon. Now you speak of field offices. 

Mr. Taynor. Yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF ESTABLISHED FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Cannon. Have you utilized or taken any steps toward utilizing 
the field offices of the Department of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Tayvor. Indeed we have. In fact, the budget we have drawn 
up here is based on the theory that we will very extensively use the 
Commerce field offices. We cannot use them entirely. We have to 
have some field organization because Commerce has no power in the 
field of finance. We do. And Commerce is now stepping out of the 
procurement field. 
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So there are some things we must do out in the field that Commerce 
cannot do for us. There are many other things that we can do. As 
a matter of fact, I saw Mr. Sawyer more than a week ago and laid 
the general outlines of my proposal before him, that we would establish 
a field organization for things that Congress insisted we do and we 
would try to rely on his organization for things that lay in both 
our general fields. 

Mr. Cannon. How many of these field offices are you planning? 
Where do you propose to establish them and what staff would be 
required to man them ? 

Mr. Taytor. We plan to establish offices in each of the 13 regional 
centers under the uniform regional set-up which the Bureau of the 
Budget has laid down. We plan to have an office at Wright-Patter- 
son Field where so much of the Air Force procurement is handled. 
We also will have small offices in those cities where there are important 
procurement activities because we will have to have a man in that pro- 
curement office to make these joint determinations. There may be 
more than one man in the very big ones. So we will have these 13 
regional offices, we will have W right- Patterson Field and have repre- 
sentatives in these other cities where there are important procure- 
ment agencies. That will cover places like Detroit, Los Angeles, 
various other cities that are not regional centers on the map. 


INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


Mr. Cannon. Have you planned to coordinate your efforts with 
those of other Government agencies which might do some of this? 

Mr. Taytor. To the maximum extent. For instance, on the loan 
program, Mr, Chairman, we set up a procedure there so that we would 
not need to have a new channel for applications to us. We work 
through the RFC field offices. 

Now these cooperative arrangements are what we desire to put into 
effect both for economy and in the interest of good intergovernmental 
relations. How they are going to work out we do not yet know. It is 
too soon to tell whether or not these loans will be acted on rapidly 
enough through the RFC field offices. 

As you know, the RFC has been without a Chairman for the last 
2 or 3 weeks and we do not know what the new policy will be under 
Mr. McDonald. Inthe old days, the RFC could make loans in the 
field through its field offices up to $100,000. At the moment it cannot. 

I am inclined to think that eventually some of the authority to 
make very small loans must be decentralized again. Otherwise it will 
take too long, too much red tape and expense. Those problems will 
have to be worked out, but at the moment we are getting along very 
well. 

AVERAGE GRADE AND SALARY 


Mr. Cannon. In providing personnel generally for your staff what 
average salary per man is to be paid throughout your organization ¢ 
What ‘grade and what salary ? 

Mr. Taytor. The average salary runs $7,316, GS-10.9. I think : 
large part of the reason for that perhaps being higher than some other 
agencies is that we have been able to eliminate a great deal in the way 
of clerical assistance because a great many of our people will be 
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stationed at procurement agencies and they will not require clerical 
assistance in the type of work they will be doing. Where the clerical 
staff is small it tends to raise the average salary 

Mr. Cannon. How does it compare, as a matter of fact, with the 
salaries of other emergency agencies ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. I do not believe I know. I have been told it issomewhat 
higher than other agencies. I do not know myself. 

Mr. Cannon. We have a tabulation here which seems to indicate 
that your average salary is higher than that of any of the other seven 
emergency agencies. For example, the ra of Defense Mobilization 
averages $6: 223: Defense Production, $6,545; Defense Transportation, 
$6,214; Economic Stabilization, $5,169 ; Civil Defense Administration, 
$6,856; Renegotiation Board, $6,606; Commerce, which includes NPA, 
$5,331. But Small Defense Plants Administration is $7,316. Yours is 
the highest of all of them. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tayror. I have no doubt it is. The principal reason, I believe, 
is that in the field administration we have only 45 clerical employees 
out of 217. Therefore, you see with the ratio like that between clerical 
and professional the average salary is bound to go up. I think you 
will probably find in Washington that our average is a good deal 
lower but in the field with only 45 clerical employees it is bound to 
go way up. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Cannon. Secretary Sawyer’s administration of all these small 
business activities has been successful up to this time. The committee 
has a very high regard for his work in that respect. Some time ago 


when this matter came up in another hearing, as I recall it, I got the 
impression that he did not feel there was any necessity for the estab- 
lishment of this additional agency. As a matter of fact, I am inclined 
to believe he opposed it. Has he in the meantime ¢ ‘hanged his attitude 
on that point? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I can only judge by his attitude toward 
me. In connection with this Executive order which we worked out 
dividing our functions, I am informed by the budget he expressed 
approval of this order. I have had several meetings with him. We 
discussed this matter of utilizing field organizations. He expressed 
the view that the arrangement to ) utilize his district offices was a very 
sound one. We have not followed it up yet because the head of the 
field service was out of town, but we will try to work out these arrange- 
ments as soon as he gets back. 

What Mr. Sawyer’s own views may be, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know. I can only say that I cannot criticize his behavior toward me 
personally in connection with this order and plans for field service. 

Mr. Cannon. On looking at my notes here I find he testified before 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production on January 15, this last 
month, that he thought the establishment of this agency would he a 
mistake. I think he said at that time, however, that if it were estab- 
lished he would be glad to work with it and would cooperate in every 
way possible, and I think up to this time he has been cooperating. 
Have you had any expression from him as to a change of opinion on 
this subject ? 
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Mr. Taytor. No, I have not, Mr. Chairman. Of course, I have not 
sought one. I have been trying to work out these problems and I 
think we have been making headw: ay. 


NEED FOR A SEPARATE AGENCY 


Mr. Cannon. Summing up the whole matter, based on the testi- 
mony you have given us here this morning, just what have you done 
up to this time. ‘and just what are you planning to do, to aid small 
business, which has not been done and could not be done and would not 
be done by others, as, for example, the Department of Commerce, 
RFC, and similar agencies / 

Mr. ‘Tayvor. Of course, Mr. Chairman, many of these things could 
be done by other agencies if Congress authorized them to do it. Con- 
gress has not. The most important thing that I think we are going 
to do that no other agency really could do at the moment is'to bring 
about these changes in the routing of procurement. The very idea 
of the joint determination here presupposes there will be some out- 
side agency, outside of the procurement agency, that makes its own 
influence and point of view felt in the allocation of contracts. The 
very theory of that is that you have to have a separate agency to do 
it. 

One of the criticisms against the way procurement has been handled 
up to now has been that the small business specialists are not sufficient- 
ly independent of their superiors in the procurement agencies to be 
fully effective. I think that is why Congress felt a separate agency 
was necessary during the war that could say these contracts ought 
to be handled by small business. 

I think Congress also felt that in these orders for allocation of 
materials an outside independent voice may be a good thing. I believe 
Congress is right because for one thing, we have been able to get this 
pool of materials established. 

On the loan program it is certainly true that Congress could commit 
the whole thing to us so that we could make the loan ourselves as 
SWPC did, or commit it to RFC. Whether this arrangement with 
the divided responsibility for the loan will prove wise in the long run 
I do not know. We have had only 8 weeks’ experience under it and 
I will have to wait and see how it all works. It may well be that 
some day I will be back here suggesting that this function be sur- 
rendered to RFC or it should all be given to us as it was to SWPC. 
At the moment we are trying to follow the rules Congress laid down 
and do our best and let you know as soon as we can how it works. 

Mr. Davis. Your appointment took effect in October of last vear? 

Mr. Tayvor. October 19, yes. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. Now the appropriation to the Department of Commerce 
from which you expected to receive funds by transfer was made about 
the same time, was it not ? 

Mr. Taytor. I cannot ake that, Mr. Congressman. I really 
arrived here on October 19. I do not know what happened before 
that. 
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Mr. Davis. I am just wondering about this matter of transfer of 
funds to your agency from the NPA Small Business Office of the 
Department of Commerce. It is practically the 1st of March and 
you have been in existence almost 6 months and no transfer has been 
made. I wonder whether your assurance that there is going to be 
that transfer is sound. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. Of course we were given this interim fund of 
$350,000 by Congress in the appropriation bill for organizing and 
developing our programs, and we have budgeted it to carry through 
until March 31. In the meantime we have worked out this Execu- 
tive order under which the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the approval of the President, will determine just which jobs 
and what money will be transferred. I know that the Budget Bureau 
has that matter ready to send to us. It is simply that I have not had 
the official word on just which jobs and what money will come. IT know 
in general what it is likely to be because in terms of functions the 
‘Office of Small Business has been left with the materials function and 
has been deprived of procurement and finance, so that I would assume 
we will get the people and the jobs that had to do with procurement 
and finance. Just how many those are I do not know. 

I might add one other thing. We have had since November nine 
men on nonreimbursable detail from the Department of Commerce. 
So we have had that very definite benefit from them already. 


COORDINATING RATHER TITAN OPERATING AGENCY 


Mr. Davis. What can your agency do to carry out the objective that 
is listed in your justification of assuring consideration for small busi- 
ness? Do you have to rely entirely on cooperation? Are you simply 
a third party sitting in betiveen business and the procuring agency or 
do you actually have any teeth by which you can assure that there 
will be that consideration ? 

Mr. Taytor. We have teeth but not of the usual kind, if you want 
to put it that way. 

You are quite right, we are basically a coordinating rather than 
operating agency. We do not make loans, allocate contracts or mate- 
rials. However, we are required to report back to Congress every 90 
days. We are given very extensive investigatory functions and when 
we bring about this system of having our own representatives partici- 
pate in the procurement process, then these representatives will either 
achieve their purpose or they will be able to inform us they have not 
and we will so inform the Congress with reasons. 

Mr. Davis. But actually your representation would simply be as a 
third party sitting at the time that these contracts are being let ¢ 
Is that not it? 

Mr. Tayvor. Under the statute I would say they would be making 
these joint determinations. They would be a determining factor. 
If the procurement agency refused to allow them to play the role 
of determining factor, we would be back here to complain about it. I 
think that is what Congress had in mind. 

Mr. Davis. Once the procurement agency assures you of good inten- 
tions and then goes out and lets a contract to a larger business and 
turns to your representative and says, “Well, we have to get this job 
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done, these people are in a position to do it and we cannot wait for 
small business to mobilize itself to do it,” then what do you do? 

Mr. Taytor. Then I would be equipped with chapter and verse on 
why this contract did not go to small business when we had an eligible 
small business there capable of handling it, and I would include in 
my quarterly report a statement to the effect that we find the purposes 
of Congress being frustrated because the contracts that small business 
can handle are not being given to them and we would state the reasons 
why they are not. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRAM WITH SWPC’S 


Mr. Davis. Then we come to the phase of your operation of the 
direct acceptance of contracts by your administration. You would 
simply be in the same position with any other bidder for the business, 
that is, would you expect to be in a position of submitting bids, for 
instance, in accordance with specifications, and competing against 
private business for those contracts? 

Mr. Taytor. I suppose we might find ourselves in that position. I 
am just looking at the kind of contracts the old SWWPC took. I find 
they took contracts for 325,000 gallons of paint. Paint is a kind of 
commodity, I suppose, that is bought on specifications in open bidding. 
They took contracts for furniture, for a barge, for life rafts, for steel 
barracks, copper wire, machine-gun mounts, concrete practice forms, 
lumber. You can see the variety is quite extensive. Some are the kind 
of things negotiated, some are things taken on advertised bids. It 
might come either way. 

Mr. Davis. The usual practice, as I understand it, is for the Govern- 
ment to put ina penalty clause. Where would this Government agency 
fit into a provision of that kind? 

Mr. Taytor. My first answer of course would be that I hope our 
staff would be able enough so that we would not get into that situation. 

Mr. McHaney, did that situation ever arise with the old SWPC?# 

Mr. McHaney. It did not arise so far as I know. 

Our answer to your question would be that our agency would 
not be irresponsible enough to enter into a prime contract with a 
procurement agency unless it had assured itself beforehand that it 
had small-business subcontractors who would be able to perform this 
business. 

If it did develop despite all reasonable precaution that there was 
a failure to deliver the goods within the time schedule set up in the 
contract, there would of course be a breach of contract and you 
would then have the anomaly of one Government agency being in 
a position to claim damages against another. That situation could 
exist, it is true. 

Mr. Taytor. But it did not arise before? 

Mr. McHaney. No. 

Mr. Davis. If it is a standard part of Government procedure and 
you bid on the same basis as a private business, you would have 
to have it very definitely in mind that you could be in a position of 
having large liquidated damages assessed against you in accordance 
with a penalty clause. Do you have any provision in your law 
for handling anything of that kind? 
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METHOD OF FINANCING PRIME CONTRACTS 


Mr. McHaney. I take it the $10,000,000 revolving fund is the 
source by which we finance the handling of prime contracts. 

Mr. Taytor. We would make payment to the subcontractor and 
receive payments from the procurement agency. That would be 
going in and out of the fund. If penalties are going to be involved, 
I suppose they would come in and out of the fund, too. 

I assure you, if this power is exercised, it will be exercised with 
the utmost care as long as I am there; and we are not going to take any 
contract until we are sure we have small-business facilities to fulfill 
them. 

Mr. McHaney. If any default develops, our agency, of course, 
has rights against the subcontractor. The situation would be that 
you have a second Government agency standing between the pri- 
vate contractor and the Government procurement agency. The only 
difference of substance, from the over-all Government point of view, as 
I see it, is that in the one case we select the concerns which ultimately 
do the work while in the other case the procurement agency does the 
selecting itself. 

Mr. Davis. Would not considerable difficulty arise if you brought 
one small operator into a large picture and something happened 
that he could not deliver and yet he has a pretty good excuse for it, 
but the over-all penalty clause in your contract is too large to apply 
solely to him. He is responsible for your failure to deliver, but 
you cannot turn around and put the whole burden on him for that 
or he is out of business. 

Mr. McHaney. The situation you refer to is a theoretical, legal, and, 
I assume to some extent, a practical possibility. However, the fact is 
that it is not uncommon in procurement today that the contractor will 
fail to deliver for one reason or another within the time originally 
set up in the procurement schedule, and it is not customary, to my 
understanding, that the Government will proceed to step in and assess 
substantial penalties against the contractor. It is nothing so rigid as, 
for example, construction contracts that are entered into which fre- 
quently, I understand, contain a $100-a-day penalty clause for late 
completion. 

In ordinary military procurement I am not aware of the fact that 
it is common to bring suit for breach of contract against contractors 
or assess liquidated damages even though there may be late delivery 
for one reason or another. Certainly the procurement agencies have 
ample legal authority to amend a contract to provide for a later de- 
livery or even a price increase where unforeseen contingencies occur 
and I do not believe they are unreasonable in exercising that author- 
ity, particularly on delivery schedules. Their interest is to get the 
goods, not collect money damages. 

Mr. Davis. You would not want to put us in a position of condoning 
those failures to deliver, though ? . 

Mr. McHaney. No, sir; but we would be in the same position as any 
sage contractor is with a procurement agency, and we will have to 

e alert to protect the interests of our administration in entering into 
any contracts with them, and we will certainly have to exercise good 
business judgment prior to entering into the contract so that we can 
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be reasonably assured we will be able to perform according to the 
terms of the contract. : 

Mr. Taytor. In some cases where some components which are a vital 
ingredient are concerned, I do not think we would go ahead unless 
there are some stand-by facilities to pull us out of a jam of that kind. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN FOR PLANT CONVERSION 


Mr. Davis. How far can you go in accepting responsibility for the 
conversion of plants? 

Mr. Tayvor. That kind of assistance—technical, managerial aid— 
is another reason why this revolving fund was authorized. I would 
want to study very carefully the possibility of making this a paying 
operation—I mean to get reimbursed for scientific and Reratyt aid— 
before we go very far with that. I feel that we cannot make those 
judgments until we have a little practical experience in the field which 
will indicate the extent to which this is necessary and what particular 
industries are especially in need of technical aid, and then hire people 
with those particular facts in view, at the same time working out a 
method for reimbursement so the Government would not be out of 
pocket. That may not be possible in all cases. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment wants to aid small business, and in some cases it may want to 
do it for nothing; but, if such aid is going to be an extensive thing, 
we will want to work out a reimbursement plan. 


CONTRACTS LET BY SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. Corron. In answer to a question by the chairman, I believe you 
said that your information about the old Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion in the 5 years of its existence was that it purchased some $30,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000 in prime contracts. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. The SWPC itself took $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 worth 
of contracts and let them out. It succeeded in placing many, many 
more contracts than that through its activities in the Government pro- 
curement agencies, but it, itself, was responsible under that prime 
contract power for about $30,000,000, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. Corron. So far as the records in your possession are concerned, 
it would be impossible to determine what its influence was in dollars 
and cents ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know if one could say “impossible.” It would 
be impossible to determine precisely, but within some broad limits I 
think the records of the old SWPC would show you very clearly what 
was accomplished. As a matter of fact, in that conection I did not 
rely entirely on the reports of the SWPC, because people do tend some- 
times to exaggerate a little bit what they themselves have done. But 
I have also looked at the report of the Army Service Force, which 
was the agency in the Pentagon Building which had to deal with 
SWPC, and I find from that report that the percentage of business 
that went to small concerns rose from 20 percent to a little over 30 
percent during the period that SWPC was in there, and the Army 
Service Force’s history attributes a large percentage of that to the 
participation of the old Smaller War Plants Corporation. 
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Mr. Corron. Do your records show the total amount approximately 
that it cost the Government for all the activities and administration 
of the old organization ? 

Mr. Tayvor. I could not give that exactly. I can give you what 
the record was. They operated a little differently. They had a limit 
on the amount that could be spent out of the corporate funds. The 
limit in 1943 was $7,500,000. In 1944 it was $12,000,000. In 1945 it 
was $10,000,000. In 1946 it was $8,000,000. 

My information is, however, that not all of those sums were spent. 
Those were limits. 

In addition, there may have been proceeds realized in these contracts 
and loans that should be figured in there. So, 1 cannot give you a net 
figure. As I pointed out, our budget is very far below the limit they 
were operating in. 

Mr. Corron. Would it be possible to furnish for the record the cost 
of that division of the old organization that handled the $30,000,000 
to $35,000,000 worth of prime contracts. 

Mr. Tayior. We shall certainly try to dig it out for you, sir. We do 
have the archives down there, and we will certainly try to pull that out. 

Mr. Corron. Could we have that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The documents and files pertaining to the activities of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation which are available to the Small Defense Plants Administration do 
not contain sufficient detailed information to permit a determination of the actual 


or approximate cost of administering the prime contracts taken by SWPC during 
World War IT. 


Mr. Cannon. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Tayvor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. The committee is in receipt of a telegram from Mr. 
G. J. Burger of the National Federation of Independent Businesses. 
As requested, it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 

It is our understanding that the Subcommittee on Emergency Defense Appro- 
priations of the House Appropriations Committee will consider special appro- 
priations for the continuance of the Small Defense Plants Administration 
until July 1, 1952. We believe that with the disclosures made through the 
public hearings of the Small Business Committees of the Congress they show 
increasing need for the continuance of this agency to aid efficient small business. 
Our action is taken in view of a mandate poll made of our Nation-wide member- 
ship for the creation of this agency and the vote showed 90 percent for, 8S per- 
cent against, and 2 percent no vote. 

We assure you we will watch every action to see that this agency delivers 
the needed help as Congress expected it to do when they created the agency. 
We respectfully request your support to the special appropriations and request 
that this telegram be filed in the record of the hearing. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President in Charge, 
Washington Office, National Federation of Independent Business. 
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